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CASE Thresher, 6 Sizes 














A Case Thresher— 
The Tractor’s Faithful Working Mate 


Many a tractor owner could materially increase his profits by the purchase of a Case 
Thresher, of suitable size. 


Case Threshers are built to exactly meet the requirements of the farmer who threshes 
as part of his farming, or the thresherman who wants a rig of greater capacity and 
efficiency. There are six sizes, ranging from the 20x 28, suitable for the large farm or a 
group of small farms, to the great 40x62 the climax of the thresher achievement. Case, 
Galvanized, Steel built, Grain Saving Threshers are made in the following sizes: 20x 28, 
22 x 36, 26x 46, 32x 54, 36x58 and 40x 62. 


All sizes of Case Threshers may be equipped with Case Self-Feeders, Wind Stackers 
and Grain Handlers. All will thresh, separate, clean and save all grains and seeds. And for 
vach size of Case Thresher there is a Case Tractor as a dependable and durable source of 
power. Three sizes of Case Kerosene Tractors and eight sizes of Case Steam Tractors 
offer choice of requirements for all conditions and localities. 


Send for booklets giving detailed information regarding Case Threshers Case Kerosene 
Tractors, Case Steam Tractors, Case Baling Presses, Case Silo Fillers, etc. 





J. l. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., Dept.AM-3, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 
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Dominant Notes ia Grange Effort 


Mne of the most inter 


i vel. 

iments in grange work in recent times 

s the start toward a grange ext nsion 
ind, which it is expectod t ICreage 

to a cons dera ble size, and 1 be used 
exclusively for the organization ot 
new grange states and increns ng the 
number of subordinates jn grange 
states already organized The new 


fund was started at the recent session 
of the New York state grange, with @ 
gift of SMM), and National M ister § 
J. Lowell has started a campaigy to 
secure additions to this fund fro, 
granges, grange members and others 
throughout the country. 

Those back of the movement con. 
sider the present time partic ularly op- 
portune for extending this farm or- 
ganization, and believe funds shoul 
be available for the purpose beyona 
those coming to the national grange 
treasury through the ordinary chap. 
nels of grange dues, etc. The new fund 
is to be admin’stered solely by the 
master of the national grange, and in 
his anticipation of the increased 
finances to be available for extension 
work, National Master Lowell is start- 
ing a number of new men out in the 
field to do organization work. He hag 
selected Missouri, Oklahoma and Iowa 
as the most promising states. In the 
Jatter he is to have the hearty co-oper- 
ation of Pres Howard of the newly- 
formed Federation of farm bureay 
workers. Notwithstanding the tact thay 
nearly 4000 new granges have been or- 
ganized in the, United States in th 
last 10 years, it is confidently believed 
that an equal number or more can be 
instituted during the next decade, or 
sooner, 

Grange a Unit for Prohibition 

In connection with the big fight that 
Rhode Island and New Jersey are put- 
ting up against constitutional prohibi- 
tion, it is of interest to know that the 
grange organizations in both those 
states are lined up as a unit on the 
other side, and using every Available 
opportunity to exert their influence to 
keep the nation dry. 

The same is true of the yrange in 
Connecticut, notwithstanding the ad- 
verse vote of the state on ratification, 
and these three state masters, Steere, 
Havens andl Slakeman = respectively 
are lining up grange energies for pro- 
hibition to the limit of their ability. 

Activities and Plans 

The plan carried out so succ esstully 
in California last summer of a “grange 
vacation” is be'ng arranged for the 
coming season and contemplates the 
members of as many subordinate 
eranges as possible planning to take 
their vacations at the same time, and 
all go togcther to one of the Pacific 
coast beaches, camp out in typical co- 
operative style and have an outing of 
the most sociable sort. Along similar 
lines the granges in Pennsylvania hold 
an annual “encampment” where scores 
of subordinate granges come in large 


numbers, hold a big fair, spend a week 


‘together in tents and cottages, carry 


out a program somewhat afier the 
Chautauqua idea and combine rest, in 
struction and fun in unique fashion. 


\s a result of the snow-bound com 
ditions in hundreds of rural commun 
ties the past winter, a widespread effort 
is on among the granges to secure 
state appropriations for kee} open 
the public highways in winter. Ths 
topie is being taken up vigorously for 
discuss'on it an xvranges ind the 
agitation will take definite fe nwe 
organized efforts by state s to 
Iiccol ) sh legistat.on in >: ich rm 
tions, 

John CC Ketcham, inuste . 
state grange and leeturer a 
grange, has just been elected pres dent 
of the Natiena! beet grows¢ isso0e 
tion, whese organization has just beel 
perfected at Denver Mr Wwe ham im 
itttted the uprising of the beet grow 
ers in Michigan three years ago to #et 
better prices for their product ane 

pies 


elected president of the Mis 
srowers’ association, and has taxen 8 
prominent part in the educatiove! Pre 
zram and agitation that has cesulted 
in the creation of a nationa’ orsanlr 
zation. 

One man will wear a machine = 


*. 
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Alfalfa Failures and Successes 


Two Ohio farmers, H. D. Bowsher and F. E. Frantz, 


RONG BEFORE we ever tried to 
¥ grow alfalfa I was convinced of 
its value as a feed and as a soil 
enricher. I think my first trial 
of its feeding qualities was 
when an enthusiastic neighbor 
gave me a little to try out. We fed the al- 
faifa and oats at the same time, and the 
horses were rather undecided which they 
liked better. They decided to remain neutral 
by taking a bite of each alternately. I read 
much its value in enriching the soil, but 
had aiways heard that it was extremely diffi- 
cult to get a good stand, and so hesitated io 
start its culture. But after several years of 
failures we finally won out, learning quite a 
few pointers in the process. 

Our first attempt was 12 or 13 years ago. 
We sowed a nine-acre field to alfalfa, using 
beardless spring barley as a cover or nurse 
crop. About this time the so-called author- 
ities on alfalfa were saying that alfalfa must 
be clipped often to get a stand 
and that the first year’s crop 





cided that something was wrong in our meth- 
ods, and resolved to study the crop more 
thoroughly and make sure the next time. . in- 
stead of a nine-acre field, we laid our plans 
for 18 acres. We learned much by study and 
observation and succeeded in getting a stand 
at the next attempt that attracted much at- 
tention and took us out of the failure class 
permanently. Here are some of the es-en- 
tials for a successful crop which we learned 
through this and later experience. 

Tile drainage is of primary imp:rtance. 
Alfalfa roots require moisture and wiil vo a 
long way for it, but they will not grow in 
water. Tile drainage serves a double pur- 
pose of carrying off surplus moisture and 


permitting air to penetrate the soil. enabling . 


the nitrogen gathering bacteria to function 


properly. This 18-acre field had a systc.1 of 
parallel tile drains 50 feet apart, which were 
considered unnecessarily close at tha. time. 
The soil was inoculated by sowing a s :r_nk- 





would be practically wasted. 
Subsequent experience has prov- 
en that under proper conditions 
the first year’s crop can be 
made a paying one. But we 
clipped the barley and alfalfa, 
leaving it on the ground for a 
mulch. The barley smothered 
out the none too sturdy alfalfa 
in sections of the field, the win- 
ter freezes took a part of the 
remainder, and by spring we 
were ready to call it a failure 
and try again. 

However, the first year’s fail- 
ure had benefited us in one way 
Which we did not fully realize 
at the time. It had thoroughly 
incculated the soil for alfalfa. 
Bacteria must first exist in the 
soil or be sown with the seed 
before the alfalfa can thrive 
properly. The first crop of al- 
falfa in a field not inoculated 








after fatlures, finally won 


decided to make sure of at least one crop an 
allowed the oats to ripen. It harvested 
bushels per acre, and left a promising si 

of alfalfa. Three weeks later, just when % 
first blossoms began to appear and the you. 
shoots were spreading out from the 
stalk, we cut three-fourths ton per acre 
choice alfalfa hay. Later in the fall it fu 
nished sheep pasture. It is best never to 
allow alfalfa to bloom without being cut, for 
it will have a tendency to Gie out. It shoul 
be either mowed or pastuved 

This field went through the winter in goo 
condition and made a heavy cutting in Jun 
following. [mmediately afterward it w: 
run over with a spring tooth harrow length- 
wise and crosswise. This seemed like cru 
treatment, but alfalfa needs cultivation. 
looked like a field ready to be planted to » 
tatoes after being harrowed. But the roo! 
were too deep to be injured by this time ar 
the weeds were thoroughly eradicated. A\l- 
falfa should not be cultivated 
the first year, however. At the 
next cutting we found it had 
been a mistake not to roll the 
ground after harrowing, as the 
loose soil clogged up the cut- 
terbar when mowing low. Sv 
thereafter we have alway 
rolled after the cultivation. 

This treatment was followe 
year after year with good 
sults and the stand was almos 
a perfect one until the severe 
winter of several years ago 
which destroyed practically 3" 
alfalfa in this loeality. But w: 
had iearned the lessons of su 
after 
failures, aud since then we have 
had no more fears of startin; 
stand of alfalfa. 

We believe that alfalfa cau 
be grown in almost any locality 
in aimost any soil, but not un- 
der all conditions. The condai- 
tions best suited to alfalfa may 


cesstul culture Sevcra 








will take the few bacteria al- 
ways present and multiply them 
sufficiently for a full crop of 
alfalfa the second year, much 
the same manner that a little 
yeast “leaveneth the whole 
loaf”. The second spring we de- 
cided to use no nurse crop. We just plowed 
the field and sowed the alfalfa broadcast on 
a good seed bed, not harrowing it in. This 
might not have been so bad if it had been 
sowed before the svring frosts were over, 
which would have helped cover it. Or if the 
Sowing had been followed by a shower of 
rain, not a beating rain, it would likely have 
Made a good stand. But the weather was 
unusually dry and only about one-half of the 
seed sprouted. A couple of months later, 
with the assistance of the rains, the other 
Seed germinated, and the result was a very 
regular crop of alfalfa, which under ig- 
Norant care followed in the wake of the first 
crop. Thus we had made very successful 
failures of two crops of alfalfa, but were un- 


zounty, N J. 


An attractive home like thi:., 
veniences will do a lot to resist that call of the city, with it 
taborious way of living. 


House Like This Will Keep Young Folks at Nome 


The house is that of Janies 


ling of alfalfa the year before the main crop. 
Present day experience shows that sweet 
clover makes an excellent crop for inocula- 
tion, being more hardy. Alfalfa is very ten- 
der the first year and very hardy thereafter, 
so it is essential to coddle the young crop. 
Fertilizing the first year is a good practice. 
We used a combination of ground limestone 
and acid phosphate. 


Nurse Crop for Spring Seedins 


For a nurse crop to shade the young al- 
falfa shoots and keep down the weeds until 
the alfalfa was stronger we used a seeding of 
60-day oats, five pecks to the acre. In our 
former attempts we had clipped the nurse 
crop and let it lie, sacrificing everything to 


‘7 16 mm. 


with its broad porche: and modern con- 
ensier and less 
HoTmen of Gloucester 


be summed up as a tile drained 
soil, some form of inoculation, a 
nurse crop, limestone and acid 
phosphate fertilizers, and thor- 
ouch cultivation each year after 
the first. Alfalfa should thrive 
in any soil in any locality under 
these conditions. 

Asparagus Value Per Acre—Governinent 
experts report that the average farm value of 
asvaragus is secant $88 a year, while neariy 
all good commercial growers receive much 
more than this. A yield of 1500 to 2000 
bunches an acre is not considered very great, 
while many grow from 3000 to 4000 bunches. 
A good asparagus grower should make a 
gross return of $150 to $300 an acre, accord- 
ing to the federal department of agriculture. 

The Alaska Railroad under construction by 
the federal government is now more than 
two-thirds built and work being pushed. It 
is expected to greater develop the coal min- 
he country. 
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ANY PEOPLE are asking, “Are 
the war employees still in their 
civilian government jobs or 
have they been discharged?” 
The facts of the case ure being 
disclosed. They show tnat for 
(he most part the employees are not on their 
jobs, but are in them. They draw their pay, 
but most of them have nothing to do. -It is 
estimated that now. 15 months after the close 
of the war, 758.000 civilian employees are 
drawing government pay. Of the 109,000 
men and women in Washington during the 
war in clerical and artisan positions, about 

7550 have been discharged, leaving approxi- 
mately 101,450 on government payroH. 
During peace times, that is, before we en- 

tered the war, 35,000 people were employed 
in civilian places as clerks, laborers and arti- 





the 


sans. A total of 66,450 war emergenc) 
workers still draw pay for war work in 
Washington, although the war has _ been 


ended nearly 18 months! 

But this is not all. Ordinarily, 
Washington, in pre-war days there were em- 
ployed in round numbers 300,000 clerks, la- 
During the war this 
657.000. Thus 1S 


outside of 


artisans, 
increased to 
the war a total of a»pruximate- 
335,000 of this type of 
still on Uncle 


the 7550 al- 


and 
was 


borers 

number 
months after 
ly 758,000, as against 
employees, ure 
subtract 


government 
Sam’s payroll. If we 
ready dropped and the 335,000 ordinarily em- 
ployed, there remains 415,250, for the most 
part, uselessly and needlessly, enrolled large- 
ly for payroll purposes. This list will aver- 
age above $1500 per person. It entails an an- 
nual expenditure, at that yearly wage, of 
$622.875.000. If to this sum are added the 
costs of supervision, up-keep of oitices, office 
rents, housing costs, the annual cutlay may 
readily run over one billion dollars a year. 

And all for politics: 

Has not the time come to get down to brass 
tacks, to discharge the surplus of all kinds 
of help not required in economical govern- 
ment and save that billion dollars? 
If those responsible will not do it, congress 


service 


should find some way to fire those higher up 
who permit this situation to continue. 

Uncle Sam tells his nieces and nephews to 
buy government securities. What 
waste the money on useless clerks 
and other help? The thing for Uncle Sam to 
do is to stop his extravagant, spendthrift 
ways and to do what he tells others to do— 
to prune his own payrolls, stop his own ex- 
travagance, economize himself. 

But who is Uncle Sam? He is the com- 
posite people of the United States. He is 
ourselves who permit this extravagance, this 
orgy of government spending, this reckless 
waste of the people’s money. By letter and 
resolution we should tell department heads 
and members of congress that this business 
of spending our money is not approved, that 
we won't stand for its continuation, and that 
a face-about policy must forthwith be made. 

You think Washington soon will act? Well, 
you ougnt to look over the lists of appropria- 
tions asked for by the department chiefs. 
Senator McCumber says that $2,250.000,000 
could be cut from the department estimates 
and the country would not suffer one particle. 
Isn't it up to us, to you and me, to insist that 
this be done? These cuts, if made, would lower 
taxes a great deal; and what is equally impor- 
tant, would release over 415,000 people to the 
ranks of producers—to shops. mills and 
farms. It would let them help produce 
something, not simply to consume what 
others produce. Many of them, uselessly 
employed, seldom go to their work: There is 
no work to do. Others are back home, but 
still cashing the checks sent to them. A few 
of the more conscientious ones got disgusted 
with this system and got out. They account 
in the most part for that 7550 who left their 
Washington jobs rather than be leeches on 
the rest of the people of the United States. 

And they are still building houses to take 
care of these employees! And the war over 
18 months! The Housing corporation wants 
$960,848 “for Washington government hotels 
for government workers, to manage, includ- 
ing personal service, maintain, alter and im- 


suve and 
for? To 
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War Workers Still Draw Pay 


War expenditures continue for payroll purposes 


prove buildings and to operate and maintain 
restaurants.” This quotation is taken from 
the title of estimates, the form by which re- 
quests for appropriations are asked of con- 
gress. For payroll purposes the war is stil] 
being waged. Oh, the shame of it! 

It is the same all along the line. Despite 
the huge necessary expenditures, the tax 
spenders have become so engrossed in spend- 
ing that there is no end to the things they 
can think up. An employee of the federal 
department of agriculture told the writer re- 
cently that a saving of $5,000,000 could be 
readily effected in that department and not a 
project suffer. But the agricultural depart- 
ment is a piker in the spending business. 
Where the money is squandered is in other 
circles—in the war, navy, interior, treasury 
and food departments and in the various 
agencies set up during the war emergency. 

They have got the habit of spending— 
these tax spenders. They are reveling in a 
wild orgy, doing needless things, of trying 
senseless experiments. Some want to re- 
form the world overnight—with other peo- 
ple’s money. Others want their fads intro- 
duced—to see the effect on the people. Others 
glory in being in office and they must rig up 
some machinéry to fool a department head or 
appropriating committee. Still others, en- 
joying the fat pay, the short hours, and the 
government automobiles in which to ride 
around, would move heaven and earth to 
make that job a fixture. 

These are the facts: Now do you wonder 
that taxes are high, or that the government 
is begging people to save and buy govern- 
ment securities—to spend on useless job 
holders? Do you wonder that this era of 
extravagance and high prices has become so 
alarming? It has—because Uncle Sam has 
set the pace; because Uncle Sam is extrava- 
gant; because Uncle Sam is spending and 
wasting borrowed money. But Uncle Sam is 
all the people and until the people can force 
those in office to do differently we all must 
help pay the piper. But beware of the reck- 
oning! And it will come. 








Farm Stocks of Grain Are Light 


Report of B. W. Snow statistician Orange Judd crop reporting bureau 


RMERICAN Agriculturist presents 
its 26th annual report of the 
stocks of grain held on farms 
on March 1. This 
difficult one under 
ditions and this year under the 


report 1s a 


normal con- 





very unusual conditions that prevail it is es- 
pecially difficult. These figures represent the 
consolidated judgment of about 2000 
observers, each of whom is reporting for a 
small and a definite area. The figures are 
frankly estimates, and do not represent a 
farm-to-farm census enumeration. They are 
prepared in the same manner that the United 
States department of agriculture gets its data 
of farm stocks and represent the judgment 
of a large body of men who have had in the 
aggregate many years of training in the mak- 
ing of such estimates. 

In studying the figures, it must be remem- 
bered that the stocks reported on the farm 
are intended to represent the total holdings 
that are still in first hands. That is, the fig- 
ures include the amounts that are on the 
farm and which will be fed on the farm, as 
well as the amounts still in first hands that 
are available for sale. In other words, the 
figures as presented include all stocks that 
are still on the farm—whether for sale, for 
for seed. The following state- 


local 


use or 


farm 


The statistical position of grain af- 
fords reason for believing the reserves 
still held by farmers will all be wanted, 
this including wheat, says Mr Snow in 
our annual review of farm stock printed 
herewith. The carry-over will be small, 
and there are moderate corn reserves. 
O xis holdings are the smallest in years. 
The growing wheat crop is in unsatis- 
factory shape, with Hessian fly and 
winterkill apparent. 


ment shows the estimated farm stock of cor 
wheat and oats March 1, as reported by our 
agents, the showing being made of the per- 
centages of the previous year’s crop that are 
still on the farm, as well as the total volume 
of each kind of grain that is still on the farm. 
FARM STOCKS OF GRAIN, MARCH 1 
{In round millions of bushels] 


-—Corn— —-Wheat-—> =-—-Oats 

Pera Bu Pera Bu Pers Bu 
1920 35.4 1,011 15.3 142 31.3 370 
1919 32.1 R86 3.5 126 36.6 562 
1918 43.3 1,454 19.4 33 39.4 634 
1917 30.4 806 15.3 92 32 373 
1916 38.1 1,190 22.4 223 41.4 625 
1915 34.5 951 18.7 169 32.4 362 
1914 37.0 R82 21.3 166 36.2 390 
1913 42.0 1,362 23.0 171 40.1 567 





Our returns show that more than the usual 
percentage of the crop has left the farm prior 
to March 1, although the percentage remain- 
ing is a trifle larger than was the case a year 
ago. The fact that the government did not 
handle all of the crop this year, but simply 
stood ready to buy at a fixed price any por- 
tion of it which was offered, has enabled the 
grain trade to function a little better than it 
did in the preceding year; and it has also re- 
sulted in the securing of a better price for 
that portion of the crop which was of good 
milling quality. 

The amount of wheat which still remains 
on the farm is larger than it has been since 
1916, but it is very much below the normal 
reserve so held in pre-war times. The re- 
serve which is reported, of 142,000,000 bush- 
els, of course, includes about 30,000,000 bush- 
els that will be required for seed. _ So there 
remain available for distribution between 
now and the next harvest approximately 
112,000,000 bushels wheat if the bins are 
swept clean. The Grain corporation has main- 
tained that all of the 1919 wheat crop would 
be needed in order to supply the food wants 
of;our own people and such European de- 
mand as could be met. Our returns this 
month of farm reserves support this belief 
and indicate that the amount [To Page 18.] 
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Hor :-ulturists Plan Busy Season 


Eastern meeting of State society unites Hudson valley fruit men in conference 











EMBERS of the 
New York state 
horticultural — so- 
ciety at the annual 
eastern meeting of 
theorganizationin 
Poughkeepsie, N Y, February 
25 to 27, showed an earnest ef- 
fort to increase the activity of 
the society and make its work 
of more specific help to the 
fruit growers of the. Empire 
state. The advisability of a 
prominent full-time secretary, 











the Rochester meeting of the 
society in January, brought 
forth considerable comment in 
favor of the plan. The executive 
committee now has this under 
consideration, and will report 
its recommendation at next 








son, New York state commis- 
sioner of agriculture, reported 
the results of his recent survey 
of the status of New York 
apples on the New York city 
market. From the standpoint of 
the market rather than from 
that of the producer, he stated 
the barreled pack is without 
question the one to use in dis- 
posing of apples on the New 
York city market. Fruit grow- 
ers may help create better mar- 
ket prices by sending to the 
trade an even uniform package. 
They must grow better fruit. 
This can be attained by stress- 
ing the orchard operations 
which enter in production, such 
as thinning, pruning and spray- 
ing. Uniform fruit, all good 
sizes, high -color and freedom 








winter’s meeting. 

One of the plans suggested 
is to secure more working 
capital by increasing the dues of mem- 
bers so that the society may have a per- 
manent office and sufficient money to rep- 
resent the growers before legislative bodies, 
before committees on traffic schedules or for 
organization work of the society. An alter- 
nate plan was also discussed by which a spe- 
cial fund might be created to expend for the 
temporary employment of an individual to 
represent the fruit growers. 

A general sentiment at the Poughkeepsie 
meeting seemed to indicate that an increase 
in the membership fees would reduce a num- 
ber of members. One member suggested 
that the financial help of a number of or- 
ganizations be solicited to work on the busi- 
ness problems before fruit growers, so as to 
not overtax members with a burdensome 
membership fee and impair the educational 
features of the society. No definite action 
was taken on this most important question 
before the fruit men of New York, but it is 
most encouraging to observe the trend of 
progress toward a more active and helpful 
association which will be of greater economic 
worth to its members. 

Considerable difference of opinion was ex: 
pressed on the advisability of amending the 
New York state apple packing and branding 
law with reference to insert a clause which 
would provide that the face of the apple bar- 
rel truly represent the contents. The fruit 
growers of the Hudson valley, the same as 
those in the western part of the state, are 
sincere in their efforts 
to put upon the market 


May King: A Lettuce Popular with Truckers 


chard work, stating their experience showed 
tractors to be most: valuable in relieving 
labor shortage of recent seasons, and cheaper 
in the long run than maintaining a number 
of teams and several extra hired men. The 
type of tractor which members favored de- 
pended upon the size of the orchard, the type 
of soil and the general use to which the trac- 
tor is put. Some members reported excellent 
uccess with the caterpillar type, while others 
preferred the four-wheel machines, all favor- 
ing in general the low types for orchard 
work. 

Vice-President T. E. Cross of Lagrange- 
ville, N Y, said that the only solution of the 
labor question for Hudson valley orchardists 
was through the use of tractors. He ex- 
plained that a farmer spends several hun- 
dred dollars for a grain or corn harvester 
which only works three or four days a year, 
whereas an investment of $1000 or $1500 will 
give 200 to 250 days’ work. Judgment in the 
type to purchase, he stated, depends upon the 
orchard acreage, condition of the land and 
fitness of the farmer or his help to handle 
the machine. L. L. Morrell said that under 
his orchard conditions, one tractor and one 
man will do the work of four horses and four 
men. He uses 10 gallons of kerosene a day 
in his tractor work. The ground is put into 
shape just as early in the season as possible. 
Mr Morrell claims that farmers should stick 
together and demand full service from the 
tractor manufacturer. Hon Charles S. Wil- 


from defects is the goal. 
The commissioner suggested 
that producers when in doubt 
at the sorting table consign the apple to the 
lower grade. This is one way to make sure 
of a better pack. Greater care in handling 
will increase the price, and a little honest re- 
flection will make the face fairly representa- 
tive of the contents. Effective publicity ma- 
chinery must also be organized, according to 
the commissioner. The westerner boasts of. 
the attractive apple from Washington and 
fruit men listen to him without comment or 
challenge, even though they know that the 
New York product excels in many respects. 
Fruit growers of New York ought to adver- 
tise more widely over the length and breadth 
of the country, the superior quality and quan- 
tity of their applies. 

In the opinion of Prof H. H. Whetzel of the 
New York college, the question of spraying is 
next to marketing as the most pressing prob- 
lem before fruit growers. The status of dust- 
ing is unsettled, he said, and each fruit man 
must make the decision for himself. Accord- 
ing to the summarized and averaged results 
obtained by an independent series of investi- 
gations in New York, Michigan. Nova Scotia 
and Illinois, dusting has proved quite as ef- 
fective in the control of apple scab and cod- 
dling moth as has spraying. 

He echoed the opinion of growers when he 
reported the results to the questionnaire sur- 
vey, which he has just conducted on last 
season’s dusting in New York state. This 
questionnaire was sent to 225 growers. In the 
replies, 73 dusted apples in 1919, 68 of whom 

will dust again this next 
season, 4 will not do so, 





an honest pack which 
will build up the repu- 
tation of New York 
State apples. Opinions 
differ as to just how 
this should be dene. 
L. L. Morrell of Kinder- 
hook, N Y, one of the 
authors of the apple 
packing law and well 
known throughout the 
state as one of the fore- 
most fruit growers, 
urged amendment to the 
law. Just whether such 
an amendment should 
provide that the face of 
the pack truly repre- 
Sent the quality, the 
Size or the size and the 
quality is still a debated 
question. 

In an important ses- 
Sion practically every 








and 1 was in doubt. 
There were 49 of the 73 
who said the dust con- 
trolled scab as well or 
better than spraying; 9 
said it did not; 3 were 
in doubt, and 12 did not 
answer. Concerning cod- 
ling moth, 51 said yes, 
6 no, 2 in doubt, and 14 
did not answer. 

General adoption of 
dust as a substitute for 
spraying largely’ de- 
pends upon the solution 
of certain accessory 
problems, continued 
Prof Whetzel. The most 
important of these at 
present is an effective 
contact dust, one which 
will kill sucking insects 
like aphis, red bug and 
pyslla. Promising re- 
sults are reported by 

: several investigators. 








Came ort cetranely in 
favor of 


High Power Sprayer Throwing Mist into Top of Tall Apple Tree 


[To Page 14.] 

















De Laval Service 
covers the continent 
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This map shows how completely the service of the 
De Laval organization reaches every community 


Every separator user realizes the importance of having his sep- 


arator in use every day. Delays waiting for parts, with a separator 
mean great inconvenience and loss of product. 




















out of use, 


Every dot on the map represents ten De Laval agents, and every 
De Laval agent is individually trained to assist his customers in setting 
up and operating their machines, to furnish and put in place repair 
parts, and to insure prompt service and satisfaction to De Laval users. 


Not only is the De Laval Cream Separator superior in all points of 
separator efficiency, but every user of a De Laval is assured of prompt 
and competent service for all the years to come. 


It is therefore not surprising that there are more De Laval Sep- 
arators in use than all other makes combined. Now is a good time to 
begin saving time and product by securing a De Laval. 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to 
demonstrate a De Laval. If you do not know 
his name, write to nearest De Laval office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


















Before you buy a 
silo send for the 
Globe Catalog 


Silos at Half Price 
This Month 










I an ing the high cost 
of s Be - using U S. Gov- 
ernment stamps. Write for 






particulars. I am selling the 
product of an old and well- 
estab! shed silo concern 
whose goods have always 
given the e best of satisfaction 
and service Silos are made 
of clear Oregon Fir and ab- Clobe Silo with 
solutely first-class in every its extension roof in- 
way. Place your ler with- sures a full silo. Five or six ft. 
in the next thirty days and more of silage means using the 






lf 


save precisely one-half. 


M. L. SMITH, Mfr’s Agent 


112 Flood Building, 


full capacity of the silo, using 
every foot of silo you pay for. 
The Globe Silo Company was 
first to irtroduce the extension 
roof idea. Today it is the only 
























7 : adios 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. silo extension roof with side 
——— —————_————_— walls so nearly straight that 
silage will settle level—no 






A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
Contagious Abortion 


Easily administered by hypodermic 
syringe. Kille abortion germs quickly 
without injuring cow. Write for free 

booklet with letters from users and 
iD full details of moneyback guarantee. 


Aborne Laboratory Section 6 Lancaster, Wis. 


Rie & 


DANA’S EAR LABELS aaah ion ees 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial this silo. inuous open door 
pumbers. They sre simple, practical and a distinc front. permanent steel ladder and 

L ’ inet a 
and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted ther Griffin features 


Cc. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 
. Ask for our new free omue, 


_ CATALOG FREE 9222" 


a story you can't aff ord to 
ay Ly new and elaborately Mustrated catalog. 136 
containing detailed descriptions of wp- 


ling. Prices on appli- 
gt 
Sard of 500 penctical — books covering every ghee 
ei egiculse, ‘This will be maid on eppliatcn. 


Box 3, Hudson Fails, N. Y. Wie SI! 
GRANGE JUD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New Yort, & & 


heaped up silage exposed to the 
air to spoil. 
Write today. 
Globe Silo Company 


6-16 Willow Street, Sidney, N. Y. 


























MORE SILO LESS MON 


GRIFFIN. SILOS 


DIRECT TO 














GRIFFIN FRONT age 



















Sire of Record Cow 


$50 for S 
a bill to the butcher before 
his real worth is known is like killing 


Sending 


the goose that lays the golden egg, say 


the men who are interesting them- 
selves in the better sires campaign. 
They cite Aagie Cornucopia Pauline 


He sired 
record, 


Count 13 as a good example. 
one cow which made a state 
but because the owner wished to avoid 
inbreeding he was sold for beef. The 
eommon practice of selling bulls be- 
ore the quality of their daughters can 
be known strikes at the very heart of 
the better live stock movement. 
Aagie Cornucopia Pauline Count 15 
was sold to the butcher for $50; yet 
while he headed the herd of his own- 
er, he sired 11 daughters who, it was 
found after the sire had gone to the 
butcher, averaged in yearly production 
572.1 pounds of butter fat. When the 
daughters were of breeding age the 
sire Was sold to a His 


void inbreeding. 


value was not known, so he went to 
the butcher's block instead of to an- 
other herd, 


At three years, daughter, 
Springdale Clothilde Vale II produced 
IS,S20 pounds of milk and 732.5 pounds 
of butter fat, more than 900 pounds of 
butter ina year, making a state record 
for junior three-year-olds. Colantha 
Clover Lawn, another daughter, pro- 
duced 15,500 pounds of milk and 597.4 
pounds of butter fat. The lowest pro- 
duction among these 11 daughters is 
50S.D pounds, made by a two-year-old. 
Five daughters were three-ye 
six two-year-olds when the 
were made. 


one 


ar-olds, 


records 


Co-operative bull associations would 
prevent the loss of such bulls. To avoid 
nbreeding, good bulls owned by a sin- 
gle dairyman are sold from the herd, 


whereas in a co-operative association 
a good bull can be kept until his value 
is demonstrated, because by this plan 
the bulls are exchanged among the 


different herds, 


Hard Milking Cows 

cows “hold up” their milk by 
controlling the muscles that guard the 
milk reservoirs. Some acquire 
this habit and at milking refuse to de- 
liver it for a time. The habit is a bad 
and the usefulness of cows is 
destroyed by it. Various causes 
may be such as irregular- 
ty of milking or feeding. loud talk- 
ing, harsh treatment, or the presence 
of strangers, or unfamiliar objects. It 


Some 


cows 


one 


oiten 
responsible 


is of great importance th young 
heifers be careful and tenderly man- 
aged so that they will ear urn to 


give down their milk and continue se 
to do. 


Hard ilking is due to one of the 
muscles of the teat which closes the 
teat opening tighter than it should. In 
most cases the ise of the teat plug 


will be sufticient Such plugs ma he 


purchased or made at home of rubber 
or wood They are placed in the teat 
duct and held fast by a cord or tape. 
During milking the plugs are removed 
and then replaced when milking is 
finished. This is continued until the 
opening is enlarged. 

Milking is an art, but many mi 
never learn it. On setting down the 
stool, and taking his position, the 
should speak gently to the 
her at ease. The teats 
grasped with dry 
hands and pressed tenderly unti! they 
fill up with milk. In closing the hand 
on the teats, the ends of the fingers 
should be placed only part of the way 
round so that they will be in a posi- 
tion to press in unison with the palm 
of the hand. It is not the best prac- 
tice to put the fingers wholly around 
the teats as many do; less force results 
and hence the work is less effective 

What is desirable is to imitate the 
ealf in sucking: the hand is to be cut 
only sharply closed against the teat, 
but vigorous up-hand presure against 
the udder is to be made at the same 
time. The hand movement should be 
rapid and continuous. It gpoils the 
cow to stop and start or otherwise to 
check in any way the milk flowing 
from the teats. Even if the teats are 
small this manner of milking is best. 
First, strike up, then down, With snap 
and vigor. It is wrist work, not arm 
movement. As the udder empties, Tet 


lkers 


operator 
cow and put 
are then firmly 
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LIVE STOCK 
DEPARTMENT 


the hand creep upward, with more of 
the udder enclosed in the hand, ang 
keep doing this until the last drop js 
drawn. It is to be remembered that 
clean milking and quick movements 
are of first importance in success jn 
securing much milk and in maintain. 
ing the milk tlow for long periods, 


ne Cattle of Lice 





M. F., NEW YORK 
A initia recently lost four val. 
uable cows while all the rest of his 


herd were made seriously sick, 
sitating a veterinary at much ex. 
pense, The trouble was because he 
tried to rid his cattle of lice by the 


neces- 


use of auguintum. He had no knowl- 
edge of its deadly qualities and was 
advised to daub it on the stanchions, 
which he did. The cattle were later 


wet, with “ us- 
mixture should 
than a 10 to 


turned out and got 
treus results. This 
never be used in 


less 


20> mixiure with some harmless solid 
fat as lard or vaseline, and then used 
very sparingly. 

For hen lice IT have used a com- 


mercial] 10 mixture rubbed with an 


equal amount of lard, applying a bit 
the size of a pea around the vent, 
with very good _ results. I should 
hesitate to use it on cattle any strong- 
er, as they will lick themselves -or 
each other, and even a small amount 
may be dangerous. A strong decoc- 
tion of tobacco is fatal to lice, but if 
used too strong on a very big sur- 
face may also be fatal to the animal. 
Free use of powdered sulphur in the 


hair or perfectly fresh pyrethrum 
powder is quite good. 

We have had the best success from 
the use of a hand sprayer and plain 


kerosene, eiving treatments about two 
times a week until the lice 
exterminated. It will 
saturate the 


or three 
and 
not do to 


mites are 
thoroughly 


hair with plain kerosene or the sur- 
face will be blistered. 

We had quite a quantity of kero- 
sene that had been used to wash out 
the crank case of our automobile 
engine, containing more or less lubri- 


cating ‘oil We used this for lice this 
year with the best results of anything 
we have the lubricating oil 
diluted the kerosene so it could be 


used. as 


used freely without blistering. It also 
prevented too quick evaporation. It 
required several sprays of this to 


wholly eradicate the lice 


Year round treatment or through 
the entire period cattle are confined 
in the stable is best, as no animal 

an thriv when it is tormented by 


( 
these 


pests, 


annoving 


Few Male Birds Around Farm 
WARNER FARVER, OHIO 
Union 





county, 


I have an uncle in 


©, who has been successful with his 
poultry and over a period of years 
has raised a number of breeds. He 
says, however, that he has not found 
any breed which can compare with 
his hens from a cross of Brown Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red. The 
male side of the cross was the Brown 
Leghorn. He has secured the laying 
qualities and traits of the Leghorn, 
and the size and plumage of the 
Rhode Island Red. 

The henhouses are sprayed every 
week with a good disinfecting solu- 
tien which has kept. out lice and 


mites. The grain ration which is given 
at noon to the laying hens is fed in 
the litter requiring the hens to exef- 
cise for their feed. My uncle prefers 
dry leaves as a litter, because it re- 
quires more active work on the part 
of the hens to find the grain among 
the leaves. Sometimes he has given 
the hens corn which was roasted un- 
til it became a nice crisp brown. He 
believes this to be more easily digest- 
ed than that which is not roasted. 
My uncle does not believe in hav- 
ing too many male birds arou! d the 
Although some have hesité ated 


farm. 

to buy eggs from him for hate hing 
purposes on this account, others de- 
clare that they secure splendid 


hatches. 





aliforniz Itry farm uses the 
A California poultry an 


garden tractor successfully in — 
Plying 1800 fowls constantly wi 
green. feed. - asad nts 
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AVE you ever considered how much 
depends upon the tubes in the tires of a 
racing car? 


No matter how staunch a casing may be, it 
cannot withstand the punishment inflicted by 
the track unless the tube, also, is Hawless. 


During the American racing season of 1919, 
every important race of fifty miles or more, 
on speedway and road, was won on Goodyear 


Cord Tires. 


While that is splendid tribute to the Goodyear 
Cord Tire, it is also proof conclusive of the 
superior quality of Goodyear Tubes. 
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ink What Punishment They Stand 


As you know, Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes, 
just as the Goodyear Tubes so favored by racers, 
are made of pure gum strips, 4uz/t up layer-upon- 
layer. 


Their cost is but litthe more (an average of 
seventy cents) than the cost of tubes of lesser 
merit. Do you consider it economy to risk a 
costly casing to save so small a sum? 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes come in a 

‘water-proof and oil-proof bag. Get them from 
your Goodyear Service Station Dealer. More 
of them are used than any other kind. 
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Dairy 
and 
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Beef Breeds 


Back to Calfhood Days 


milk fed back to the cow, 


Will separator 
way ?—-|Henry Holmes, 


injure her in any 
Oneida County, N Y. 

It is generally believed that if a 
full-grown cow acquires a taste for 
milk, she forgets she has been weaned 
and goes back to calf days. It’s just 
like the old toper, who climbs on 
the water wagon, and somebody puts 
hard liquor in his soft stuff when he 
is not looking. The “tang” gets him 
and he promptly falls off the wagon. 
A cow is fed on milk and enjoys the 
luxury. Who could blame her? She 
wants more of it. She makes up her 
mind to get it even if she has to com- 
mit larceny. 

Thus, you frequently find a 
toper playing she is a calf again 
the expense of some nice motherly 
old cow. Sometimes she will even 
milk herself and keep the milk go- 
ing in a circle that does not do any- 





bovine 


Let the Women Buy the Separator— 


They Have to Clean it and in 
Many Cases Turn it Twice a Day 


omen on many farms, operate and clean the canes ee Ge MaGUe aki eee 

cream separator, and the farm women will mene tne Gn amen bee Gee- 

_ appreciate the many advantages in the Sharples arator milk may not play havoc with 
Suction-feed that are most impo-tant to her. a cow physically, but it will raise ruc- 
tions with her morals, and good 


morals in a cow are quite essential. 


The simple one-piece bowl is much easier to clean 


than 20 to 40 “‘discs,’’ found in fixed-feed separators. Do not waste skim milk on an 
(All other separators are fixed-feed.) ee See en Se 
‘ tions advise against it. It is not eco- 

A woman can operate the Sharples Suction-feed ee eee eee ae 
money If you cannot find a market 


slowly and still get all the butterfat. Sharples skims for it. feed it to your calves and pigs. 
clean at any speed, No other separator does. It will bring health and avoirdupois 


, — to the young stock and dollars and 
Sharples has an automatic oiling system. The happiness to youn 
Sharples knee-low supply tank eliminates lifting heavy MILKINGS WENT AS DEFERRED 
milk cans. The Sharples Suction-feed saves the valu- There once was a cow of an ilk 
able butterfat that fixed-feed separators lose. Profits ne SS Se Se ee Gant” eas 
a . Her conduct was “shady, 

with Sharples, therefore, are larger than with any 
other cream separator. 


She was not a cow lady. 
She was, as they say, “on the bilk.” 


She “bilked” an old cow in the herd 
And drank to the very last curd 
As the result of her theft 
Her boss was bereft 

Of milkings that went as 


Proof: There are more Sharples Separators in use 
today than any other make, American or toreign. 


“deferred.” 





Write for illustrated booklet describing 
the advantages of the Sharples Suction- 


Feed. Address nearest office, Dept. 36. Arise Against Butter Substitutes 


P. B. BENNETT, YORK 

Dairymen Were receiving fairly sat- 
isfactory prices during the war period 
and since the foreign de- 
mand for dairy products. Supply and 
demand were directly responsible and 
not cost of production except as this 
factor tended to limit production, and 


NEW 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa, 
Chicago Toronto San Francisco 







Branches: because of 


thereby the supply. Milk prices in the 
New York territory have been based 
upon butter and cheese prices 
with certain differentials since last 
April. The price for March is 
S350 for 3% milk in the 60-70 
milk zone which covers much ot! 


the northern part of New Jersey sup- 
plying the New York market. This is 
1 cents below the February price, and 
a 9 cents above the March, 1919 price, 
and nets the farmer about S cents a 
quart for 326% milk at the 
The price is coming down in 





>» SUCTION -FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


shipping 
station 
spite of production costs, due to a de- 
celine in butter and cheese prices. The 
situation today does not look at all 
favorable. This situation may soon af- 





“There are no su 


for dairy foods 





itutes 












fect the dairy farmer very seriously 

and it is up to him to do al! he can to 

remedy it. He can begin right at 

| ty home by cutting out the use of oleo 

Backyard Beekeeping PREVENT pcr hn Sac flor Aig nc ag cr 
You like honey—everyone does—kids and BLACKLEG farm can very profitably use more 
grown-ups. Keep one hive or more in your milk. Every pound of oleo is displac- 


back yard, garden or orchard. We'll tell 


you how 


The Root Way Pays 


ing 10 or 12 quarts of milk, and itis a 
fact that considerable oleo is used by 
farmers. Three different country gro- 
cers dealing almost entirely with dairy 
farmers in this state reported as fol- 
lows: One sold one tub ef butter to 
15 tubs of oleo, another sold {) pounds 


VACCINATE WITH 4“ 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 
.BLACKLEGOIDS) 


Our 60 years of beekee; 
perience at your service 
expense to start. Bees f 
own food. I ily cared for with 
leasure and profit. Write 
andsome free booklet, 


athetr ° BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


for Pleasure and Profit.’’ Tellus your: 
pasion and if you keep bees now. Thia will (GERM-FREE BLACKLEC VACCINE) hutter in January and pounds 
ieee acne oleo, and a third sold 60 pounds otleo 


Write WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS, 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
142, Main Street Medina, Ohic 


us today 
a week, and practically no butter. 


These are facts and they are probably 
any different from what they are 
in thousands of dairy communities in 
The federal department 

reports that while in 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DAPARTWENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


| PErROIT, MICH. 
Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog. 136 pages, 5x8 inches, containing 
detailed descriptions of upward of 500 practi- 


cal, modern books, covering every phase of 
agriculture. This will be mailed on application, 


ORANGE. JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, Y. , 


not 














other states. 


THE GENUINE CHAMPION 0f agriculture 
Improves Milk Quality 1914 oleo sales were one pound to 
wie o_o balks a oe. every 5% pounds of creamery butter 
pes ip ontt ingna wosh, PRecqumenaed in 1918 they were one to two pounds 
- White for special four ounces, or oleo sales in propor- 
ve A ii COOLER CO. tion to butter sales increased more 
Dept L Corthed =~ shan 100 in four years. .A decrease 
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i 
ine 
he demand for butter wil! decreage 
the price of butter and of milk so it ig 
1p to the dairy farmer to buy butter 
or make butter if he would help to 
keep the price of his product where 
he feels it should be to meet prodyo. 
tion costs, There is no use in com. 
plaining about milk prices if we are 
using oleo. 

There probably never was a time 
when the need for expanding the home 
market for dairy products wag ag 
great. Production costs will not come 
down very soon, and the price of 
dairy products is likely to do so Very 
soon unless the foreign exchange gj. 

ation is remedied, which fs hardly 
ely in the near future. Consump. 
tien of all dairy products is about hal 
ef what it should be, according ty 
~cientists who have studied our diets 
Milk consumption in this state is not 
er a half pint per capita daily, ang 

s probably less. The California dairy 
eounecil announces that an accurate 
survey of school children in seven git. 
ies discloses the fact that 39 to 47% of 
the children of school age received no 
milk and that 40% of the elementary 
school children in San Francisco had 
no milk in their homes, in spite of the 
fact that Dr McCollum’s experiments 
conclusive that children must 
have milk in liberal supply in order to 
gsrow up into healthy men and women, 


prove 


A similar situation no doubt exists in 
many other cities. 

Right here lies the opportunity of 
the entire dairy industry to save the 
day. Milk producers could afford to 


spend © or 25 cents a cow a year to 
this situation. Most of them 
have never spent a cent toward in- 
creasing the consumption of this very 

product which they produce, 
work has been done here and 
it what is needed today is con- 
structive, long continued educational, 
publicity and advertising work by the 
dairy industry to increase con- 
sumption of the product of the dairy 
cow The preliminary to such work 
must be the elimination of butter sub- 
stitutes from the dairy farmer's table. 
No man can be in the right mood to 
tell the city consumer to use more of 
his produet when he himself uses sub- 
stitutes. The dairy industry must get 
together and do this work. 


reme dy 


essential 
A little 
there. | 


The foundation has been laid in 
New Jersey through the temporary of- 
ganization of the New Jersey dairy 


council along similar lines to the ot 
ganization of similar councils in a few 
other states. The support of producer, 
milk dealer, ice cream manufacturer 
every other branch of the dairy 
stry is needed, arid needed now. 


and 


jnadr 


Cow Test Popular—That farmers 
appreciate the value of cow testing 
associations is indicated by the recent 
report of the dairy division at Wash- 
ington. showing a total of 385 now m 
operat.or throughout the country 
There were more than this until wat 
conditions interfered. Wisconsin leads 
with 105, Pennsylvania has 35, Illini 
has 27, New York 25 and Ohio 24. 
Here in New England, Vermont # 
credited with 12 associations and NeW 
Hampshire nine. The number of her's 
in Vermont under test is 275, the num 
ber of cows 5829, New Hampshire has 
171 her.is with 3640 cows enrolled. 

Three Cs in Milk Care—Keep & 
clean, keep it cold and keep it cov 
ered. This is the thought expressed 
in a government bulletin bearing 0 
the relative scarcity of ice this S@@& 
necessity of scrupulous care 








son, and 

in dairies One of the most impor 
tant factors in reducing pacterial 
count in milk fs sterilization of uten- 
eils Follow this thoroughly 
pails, strainers, separators, shipping 


cans, preferably by live steam, 
In cooling milk dairymen should ust 
facilities already ° existing, such &% 
cold water in wells and springs; this 
50 to 60 degrees tempera 
degrees i 


etc! 


renerally 
ture, compared with 95 
milk as drawn from the cow. 





nel 


The good dairy farmer wi!! feed his 
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City Versus Country 

















aa Aman who has been prominent in 
— me to the agricultural life of New York for 
‘ ere a quarter century and now in the leg- 
. — slature and who prides himself upon 
f we al his farm ante- 
are cedents raised 
sau the question 
the nent when he said, 
: wae e “Do you think 
~~ pee the possibility 
price > of farm invest- 
- sou ment will ever 
ange a equal that of 
4 various city in- 
oneama y est ed e nts?” 
Many others are 
rdieel asking the same 
ur dist question, sand 
5 altogether it 
~ - Rot does not tend to 
nia dairy H, E. COOK give confidence 
accurate ; to investors in 
even cit. mural properties. No one can give 
Lo 47% of accurate answers to these questions 
~eived no ren the two cases are not com- 
me parable. 
isco a In the first place the money that 
ite of the will buy a place to live in which not 
erimenta only has no producing power, but is 
en must under heavy taxation and a constant 
order to bill of expense, will in the open coun- 
| women, try buy a home and land enough 
exists in thrown in to make a business for the 
"aa family, with taxes upon the home and 
unity of business not more than upon the home 
save: the alone in town; and if the farmer's 
afford to family stay on their job they will 
. year probably have as much net at the end 
of them of the year as the city man who has 
waré put his money into a home and neces- 
his very gaily works on a salary. 
ose From the standpoint of a property - 
sone an owning business mana $10,000 capital 
y is cou is just enough to lead him in only to 
cational be squeezed out by a thousand men 
K by tthe each with $10,000 who have put their 
ase cen. money together at the same time los- 
he dairy ing their personal business identity. 
oh wert But here is the rub. When a group 
ter sub- omen are working together they 
“¢ table. share gains and losses and joys and 
mood & sorrows, but when a man works alone, 
mene al thinks alone, feels his troubles alone 
aun a and has to bear all of his mental and 
physical burdens alone, only a coura- 
nust 6% geous man can develop as he would 
laid in normally like to. Ther was no in- 
rary of dustrial development in this country, 
y dairy as we understand it now, until men 
"the ore began to quit their independent and 
na few isolated business and themselves asso. 
. , cer Gated together. { doubt it very much 
noel Whether we shall have the satisfactory 
e dairy farm development we desire until men 
3 and Women come together in the same 
d now. wr. 
farmers Helping One Another 
testing Co-operative buying and selling is a 
> recent Marked step in advance, and should 
Wash- tontinue; and maybe when we have 
now in tached the limit there will logically 
rountry: stow out of the experience a desire to 
itil wat -Operate in production and common 
n leads nership of farms and then put into 
[lino Practice the division of labor, the key- 
yhio 44. tone upon which rests the industrial 
nont is development of the nation. 
1d New We have passed through the cold- 
f hers st January in the recorded history of 
ie num- 


1ire has 
ylled. 


sep it 
it cove 
pressed 
ing oD 
is Se@a- 
is care 
jmpor- 
cterial 
; uten- 


ipping 
steam, 
1d use 
ch a 
3; this 
npera- 
oes in 


ed his 
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Plow 
Handle 
Talks 


northern New York, and our milking 
barn has only once, to my knowledge, 
been under 50 degrees in the morning 
and the air sufficiently clean so that in 
entering one only noticed a difference 
in temperature, One morning the dif- 
ference between inside and outside 
was 71 degrees. 

The chill of sleeves rolled 
washing in warm water 
ceptible. The reason for 
human comfort was the 
of ventilation, aided by 
stuffed with straw (shavings 
ter), and double windows, together 
with a tight ceiling and a floor above: 
also double doors for all outside 
ings. In this way Mae; 
incoming and 
through the 


up and 
was not per- 
this cow and 
King system 

side walls 
are bet- 


open- 
of the 


passes 


probably 
outgoing air 
flues. 

Keeping Barns Warm 

From observation of many 
should say that 75% of the failures of 
the King system were due to faulty 
barn constuction and not over 25% to 
improperly constructed flues. 

Air will not come in through flues 
when it can get in through a crack, 
nor go out through other flues when 
other openings are found. What is 
worse when there are other air pas- 
sages than the flues temperature con- 
trol is impossible. I know of no way 
to keep uniform temperatures in warm 


barns I 


weather; in fact, it is not as neces- 
sary; but in the winter it is easy to 
run day after day from 0) to 60 de- 
grees. <A stable like this one with 
water before the cows and plenty of 
fodder of all kinds really puts the 
laugh on a hard winter. I feel very 
sure that we can compete with the 


world here in this north land in pro- 
ducing milk if we line up to all of the 
opportunities. 

There is a great amount of knowl- 
edge for us now that was not avail- 
able 25 years ago, and the dairy busi- 
ness like other branches of agriculture 
can now be more safely carried on 
alone. In other words, we can if we 
line up to our best carry the eggs all 
in one basket. Of course, only the in- 
dividual can decide this question, but 
in my own case as I grow older the 
value of doing one thing seems to get 
a stronger hold upon me, 


Most people find their strength and 


ability taxed to do one thing if well 
done, and certainly the doing of more 
than one can only be favored when 
they call for a common kind of 
knowledge and adaptability.—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Imports of Cattle are considerable, 


nearly all of these coming across the 
borders from Canada und Mexico. In 
1919 they numbered 642,000, value 
53 million dollars, and double the im- 


ports of one and two years ago. 


Tests with Oats in Ohio show that 


there is practically no difference be- 
iween the 10-year average yield in 
oats on plowed or disked land, the 
controlling factor being the weed 
problem. On heavy soils, or ground 
that is badly infested with weeds 


farmers are advised to plow their oats 
land rather than for a seed 
ed, 


disk I 
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inte Reclaimed land on southwestern 
soaive 

i below the surface, and in 
md with the ocean breezes. 


dry 


Long 
truck farming. The water level on this particular farm is only 2 
w eather 
The se 


Ready for Tile Drains on Long Island Farm 


Island is proving valuable for 


sand flies over the 
in at considerable 


the white 
tiles were put 


ase, considerable acreage being saved for celery, squash, kale and 


crops. 
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| Solves the Heat Question 


for F arm Homes 

















Make your farm home a haven 


house with one fire and lasts as long as 


fis on one floor. 
No running to cellar. 
Same water is used 
over and over again 
for years, 


Cleanly heating— 

healthful heat. 

ing—free from 
fire risks! 


Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the liv- 
ing-rooms. The IDEAL- 
Arcola delivers the soft, 
tadiant warmth of hot 
water—not the dry burnt- 
out atmosphere of stove 
heating. There is no fire 
risk to building—nodanger 
to children—fire lasts for 
hours! The Arcola burns 
hard or soft coal. Brings 
cost of heating down tothe 
lowest notch — and gives 
IDEAL comfort. 


Arcola Boiler in position will 


Sold by all dealers. 
a ee 





Throw out the old, dirty, wasteful-methods of 2cating and install the modern, clean and 
efficient hot water radiator heating with an IDE AL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 


and drafty hallway. Give your good wife and yourself the comfort 
,of an evenly warmed home with the hee!thful cleanliness and the 
great fuel saving of IDEAL - AMERICAN heating. 


The IDEAL-Arcola Radiator Boiler 


Gives the small farm house the complete comfort of a city mansion. The 
IDEAL-Arcola heats the room in which it is placed and circulates its surplus 
heat to the AMERICAN Radiators in adjoining rooms. 


Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
The Arcola is placed in any room that has a chimney connection. 





Simple way of heating a four- room etteten cottage by IDEAL. 
cola Radiator-Boiler and three AMERICAN Radiators 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 2222+. 
SPELL SESS LSS SSS 







































of comfort. Warm every corner 









































It heats the whole 
the building stands, 


be mailed (free). Write today 


Write to 








CAN YOU BUY THIS SHOE FOR LESS? 


In our own chain of stores in and around New 
York we sell these same identical shoes at $6.00, 
and they are perantee at that price. 
To 

sen 
FJ fortable ani long wearing shoes, 
w/ postage prepald, at a cut priceof 
We guarantee prompt shipment, perfect fit 


won't 
Son it is extra 
s' 






















Uppers of honest 
leather, made to 
resist action of 


Le 


feet if you wear this shoe. 
Heavy soles of ONL 
oak tanned leather. $ 
Wears like wt = 


E 42 for descriptions and prices 
amble ia * meet 


RAMBLER SHOE CO. wr\.x¢iy 


Operating the Famous Rambier Chain steres. 
ished over 16 years. Sales last yerr over 
$1,000,090.00. 





s SEND NO MONEY 
















et acquainted with you we will 
you these strong, sturdy,com- 


35 


and absolute satisfaction In every way. 
You take no risk! You are absolutely 
protected against any loss, but you must 
< take advantage of this offer at once. 


You simply send in the coupon, shoes are shipped 

at once. You pay for them when they arrive. 
- You look na over. If you likethem, keep 
™ them. If you don’t, return them and 
back will come your money by the 
next mail—including postage Your 
\ word is enough. Can anything be 










more fair? 
This is a great money 
saving offer. Don’t delay, 







Mall coupon today. 
{Se ee 2 SB See eee eee eS ee eS 


Send a ag. air of Rambler worth-while work shoes. I will pay 
.35 on arrival. If shoes are not entirely satisfactory I can 
Store y them and you will refund money, including return postage 
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a Gane Man 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Log Saw does the work of ten, men, 
wood sawing and profitable. ae ee 
for aoe  .. economical 
use 


OTTAWA MFG.CO. 801 Wood St., Cres 











WELL "avs" WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes forall purposes. 


Write for Circular 


Williams Bros., 436 State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS. 4 


Be sure to mention 4 A meriece - Lactewee ag 


Teke 
TRUB DVERTISING 
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If You Hear 
Anybody Talking 


about coffee prices or coffee troubles, 
tell them to quit coffee and try 


Instant _ 
Postum 


A ten days’ trial shows results that 
please, and with gain in comfort there 
is no loss of pleasure. 


A wonderful table drink, pure, health- 
ful, economical, delicious! No advance 
in price 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


























































The Green } 
Mountain silo WATERTOWN NY 

a the — hip 

Too adi 

way, fogs. credit tof =| You Can Produce Cleaner 

farm buildings, no ; ; Ts) 

an Ng Milk With a Visible 

tentious. With its Milker Because: 

nut-brown creosoted : ; 7 P 

staves and bright It is the simplest milker on the 

red cedar shingled market. Every part is accessible 
roof, it is a beauty. and easy to keep clean. The teat 
Just as good as it is good cups are transparent and posi- 
looking, too. Each part that tively cannot corrode nor rust. 
has to stand a strain and in a Milk comes in contact with but 


very little rubber. 


You Can Reduce Your Pro- 


silo that means al- 
most every part—is 




















built extra staunch 
and heavy. d ° 
Green Mountain uction Cost Because: 
— a of — You can milk more cows with less 
att Pe ener - help, and your operating expense 
eC U er—c = ot the a Tiei . sil * M > » 
a 4 ee Dh with a Visible Milker is exceed- 
sotec o Wweather- Doors ingly low. A 1% H. P. gasoline 
sag and preserve the wood. engine, or a % H. P. electric motor 
The hoops ae of extra-heavy is sufficient power to operate three 
a = easy-nt- units, which will milk from twenty 
} a ed (not cut! to twenty-five cows per hour. One 
nreads. ‘ good man can operate three units. 
— safe-like Greet 
Mountain door is a pa ° 
tented feature that in- You Can Milk Faster With a 
eures sweet silage 
The Green Movuntain Vi . ; B 
ana en moomiaie isible Milker Because: 
vents warping and blow- 4 ilk 
Wooden ing over and holds rigid You can see the milk flow from 
No Frost "9 against unusual strains. each cows teat, noting when the 
_ No iron parts on the milk flow starts from every teat 
Green Mountain Iedder to frost your and when it stops 
hands or pull off your mittens in winter “ . # . a ° ° 
There’s a real reacon for every Now is the time to investigate 
Green Mountain feature. Write for and to purchase a milker. Do not 
09° I 4 4 
free wee er and get the whole wait until the last minute, but 
pn a ee os ee order now and be assured of a 
milker when you most need it. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG.. co. Write for prices and further in- 
343 West St. Rutland, Vt, formation. 
Dealers wanted in unoccupied 


Heo 





vy rritory. 


THE VISIBLE 
MILKER CO. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Hoops ond LwvGqgs Extre 























ol rs b cnpuain® 
Free aoe ~— —" 
y on Farm Rog 
Wage ns, also vu? cae PRICE 
a Ay ‘Se nd for s] 25 
it today. —_ 


Monew refunded Uf not satisfactory 


THE MOORE ease. ALBANY 
NEW YORK udson Ave. 


Electric Whee! Co. 
2 tlm $t., Quincy Ji. 


DELIVERED 
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Molasses as Feed 

Molasses has long been highly ap- 
preciated as a cattle and other live 
stock food. As an appetizer it is in the 
front rank. It is particularly valuable 
where considerable quantities of 
roughage ‘material is fed. «When mo- 
lasses is sprinkled or mixed with water 
over coarse feed of any kind it adds to 
the palatability and digestive qualities, 
There are many rough foods on the 
farm, such as_ straw, corn. stover, 
bleached hay that can be made to take 
the place of good hay when molasses 
or water and molasses is used to give 
an appetizing flavor. 

Molasses has been used 
feed on large and small farms and 
tests have been carried out in many 
of our stations demonstrating its value 
and worth. Prof W. H. Tomhave of the 
Pennsylvania station states that they 
have used molasses as an appetizer 
for some of the show steers and hogs. 
He says, “the question concerning the 
use of molasses as a feed will depend 
to a large extent upon the prevailing 
of molasses and corn.” Prof 
Tomhave says that molasses has a dis- 
tinct place as an appetizer for cattle 
that are being fitted for show or for 
animals that are used for making 
heavy daily weights, or for cows that 
are making a heavy milking record. 
Molasses is one of the best gaps for 


as a direct 


price 


closing up feeding difficulties. By us- 
ing molasses, consumption of rough 
foods is increased and the appetite 


toned up and digestion iniproved so 
that used much is added to the farm 
value of rough feeds. 





Handling Abortion in Cattle 
DR G. M. POTTER, DEPT OF AGRI 


The control of abortion disease is 
the phase of the problem most inter- 
esting to the cattle owner. Let it 
be understood that there is no cure. 
We know of nothing which will pre- 
vent abortion once the infection has 
reached the interior of the pregnant 
uterus. Nevertheless, certain and 
preventive measures have been found 
effective, and sufficient is known to 
make the effort at controlling the 
disease worth while. 

One of the essentials in combating 
the disease is sanitation. By sanita- 
tion, we mean proper construction to 
prevent the accumulation of filth, and 
to admit a maximum of sunlight, na- 
ture’s greatest disinfectant. Also the 
use of chemical disinfectants with 
which to destroy the causative agents 
of disease and further, proper drair.- 
age, so that infection may be carried 
away from the buildings. 

Preventive Treatment 

Herd management is equally impor- 
tant in combating abortion disease. 
The most important consideration is 
the isolation and proper treatment of 
the aborting cow. This prevents the 
dissemination of infection among the 
healthy herd. Isolation does not 
mean neglect. Adequate treatment 
usually will restore a cow to useful- 
ness, while neglect may result in per- 
manent sterility. Do not sell the 
aborting cows if they are valuable 
enuugh to warrant the expense of 
treatment. Where nearly two-thirds 
become immune after a single abor- 
tion, the chances are two to one in 
favor of keeping the aborting cow, 
which is thereafter more valuable, in 
the infected herd, than a new cow 
which might prove susceptible. It 
has been found that to introduce new 
infected herd is a sure 


cows into an 
way of perpetuating the disease. 
taise your own calves to replenish 
the herd. If properly bred, they will 
be more valuable than your neigh- 
bor’s cast-offs, and you w — not be 
introducing new infection. Very like- 
ly they will be more resistant to your 
particular strain of infection than 
newcomers would be. 

Treatment of the aborting cow is 


serious consequences are 
Irrigation of the 
antisepties flushes 
out shreds of tissues, discharges and 
germs, which, if allowed to remain, 
would jeopardize her health and im- 


necessary if 
to be avoided. 
uterus with mild 
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UAL LPL 4 * 
pair the reproductive function. Stroy. 
disinfectants should not be useg 
Breeding should not be attempte 


within two months, and not uniil an 
discharge has ceased. The sheath of 
the bull should be flushed out both 
before and after each service, as he 
may be a mechanical carrier of the 
infection. Details of the treatment 
are given in farmers’ bulletin 790 of 
the United States department of agr}. 
culture. 


Feeding Pigs Garbage 


Rk. A. HUTCHINS 
I am and have been a_ reader of your 
paper a number of years. There are a few 


questions on pig feeding and raising I 

like to ask. First, I gather swill Rly. 
city. I would like to know the best way to 
feed it to get the best results. It freezes 
pretty bad this weather, but if I boil it they 
don't do well on it. Is a seli-feeder a good 
thing to feed it in in summer I had 12 nice 


healthy pixs weighing about 40 to 60 
pounds and I sent for a doctor to vaccinate 
them. He came on a cold day. Serum was 


blood warm for first two or three but cold 


after that. I have lost five already. Was 
it because serum was cold and will I have 
to pay for the serum?—[W. Brooksbank, 


Massachusetts. 
In answer 
arding the 


to your first question re- 
best feed 


i Way to gar- 
huge, I think the best way is to put 
it right on the ground, even with the 
severe Weather that we have been 
having this winter. I visited a farm 
last week where they are doing this 
with very satisfactory results The 
pigs were disposing of it all, even 


though it was frozen. 
In answer to your second question, 


I have never known of garbage being 
fed in self-feeders. Personally, I 
would not think that it would work 


eut, as it would be a 
affair. 

In regard to 
vaccination, I 
tell you. 


very unsanitary 
your loss of pigs by 
hardly know what to 
It is usually rulable to have 
the serum warm, but I had a lot of 
my own—about 30 head—that were 
inoculated with both serum and virus 
on New Year's day, which, if you will 
remember, was a very severe day, so 
cold that/the serum would freeze in 
the needle and we had no bad results 
at all-—-net even a single abscess, It 
is just possible that some other trou- 
ble got into your herd—hemorrhagie 
septicemia, for instance, which is 
bout as fatal as cholera. 

In regard to paying for your 
IT imagine that you will have to do 
this, for if the state sent it, it was 
supposed to be right and most likely 
was, I would advise that you have 
your veterinarian come back and see 
what the trouble was. You have laid 
the loss of the pigs to the treatment, 
and it may not have been that at all, 
although, of course, it might have 
been. However, I rather think it was 
due to sumething else, and it seems 
to me that you are condemning your 
veterinarian without a fair trial, un- 
less you have had him come bazk and 
the 


serum, 


see pigs. 

Fixing Chimney Fiue—iIn answer to 
I. E. R., who asks how to top his flue 
from smoking, may I suggest that he 
turn the arch on top of the chimney. 
The inquirer states that his house is 
on the north side of the hill, and 
when the wind is from the south the 
flue wil] smoke. The turning of the 
arch, leaving it open east and west, 
will stop the smoking unless it is in 
an angle of the house.—[William H. 
Wryvill, Prince George county, Md. 





Feeding the Oats Crop-—On very 
poor soil, ats will respond in good 
shape to the application of several 
loads of well-rotted manure, but on 
good land the direct application of 
manure makes the growth so rank 
that straw is produced at the expense 
of grain. Manure applied to the pre- 
vious crop in many of the farm rota- 
tions will carry over enough of the 
fertilizing elements and humus in the 
soil to feed the oats crop. On the 
heavier loams or clay, one part by 
weicht of nitrate or soda and three 
of d phosphate at the rate of 200 
pounds . eonkht ’ the so 
deficier F 
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Corn Silage for Horses 

Twenty-one horses fed in a test of 
the pennsylvania station had corn 
gage @8 part of their roughage. 

ymenting on the results, Prof W. 
caehel said: “The horses when fed 
- a portion of their ration, 
consumed less grain, made their gains 
ata lesser cost per pound, were sleek- 
er and better finished than those fed 
on rations not containing silage. The 
horses were fed amounts varying from 
5 to 20 pounds a day. ‘The silage was 
fairly well matured and was high 

de in every way.” 

Similar results were obtained at 
the North Carelina station, where 
porses and mules were fed a period 
gtending throughout a year. Silage 
gas used aS 2 part of the work ration 
varying from 5 to 20 pounds a day. 
The results were so emphatically fav- 
prable that corn silage was recom- 
mended as a regular portion of the ra- 
tion, Silage is an excellent feed, par- 
ticularly during the winter. On 
many farms herses are pastured 
threugh the spring and summer, and 
silage should then be omitted. 

Horses like suceulenee in their ra- 
tion, aS do other classes of stock. 
This is one reason why carrots are 
~ highly appreciated by horse feed- 
es and breeders. Many horse men 
in cities and towns are willing to pay 
relatively high prices for carrots as 
aregular portion of the horse ration. 
Few farmers have employed this 
route, but on most farms a light feed 
of silage is available. The idca is to 
feed enough to get succulence, some 
bulk, and to still permit some hay in 
the ration with ths usual quantity of 
grain concentrates depending upon 
the kind of work, the amount and 
severity. 

Atthe Michigan station, horses have 
ben fed through periods of miany 


silage as 


years on silage. The station favors 
its use, and especially so for horses 
when not at heavy work, In the 


Michigan test seven teams of work 
horses were fed. One horse of each 
team was given hay and grain, while 
the other received small amounts of 
grain and hay with 15 pounds of corn 
silage. These teams were used for 
moderate work. The experiment last- 
ed 12 weeks. The silage-fed horses 
showed an average gain of 15 pounds 
perrhead for the period. These horses 
aso “showed a better finish and 
sleeker coats.”” They were as hard in 
flesh as the other horses, and, as re- 
ported, worked fully as well. 

The silage may be fed not only to 
horses at work but to mares in colt, 
swell as to growing colts. As a 
Winter feed, corn silage is as impor- 
fait to horses as is this succulent ma- 
terial to milch cows or steers. Corn 
silage may therefore be considered a 
real supplementary feed in the horse 
mation, not only to lessen other costs, 
but to keep the animals in good flesh, 
their coats sleek and the intestinal 
tact properly regulated. 

Isaw an inquiry in American Agri- 
tultur‘st asking for a treatment of 
fub in sheep’s head. I answer by 
sylag “an ounce of prevention is 
Worth a pound of cure”. I have a 
Preventive, Take three hemlock 
boards 6 inches wide, nail two togeth- 
€ forming a trough, bore 2-inch 
auger holes about a foot apart in cen- 
‘tt of other board, hinge it to the 
two, forming a lead over; then nail 
& couple of cross-pieces a foot long 
Moperly notched to bottom of trough 
hold it frony upsetting. When you 
turn the sheep out to pasture use this 
& a salt box and with ord nary pine 
tar sx teach hole in box every time 
You salt the sheep You will have 
Re further trouble with grubs in heads 
% sheep. The grubs are similar to 
tere bot, are laid by a fly that 
in May eggs in the nostrils of sheep 
lly June. They soon hatch, 
er. nostrils and attach 
head ~ y a little nook in the 
i tarred e fly will not deposit eggs 

would seem For treatment now 

advise taking some Scotch 
ot a quill or small tube and 
Wooden each nostril, Then with a 
mallet give a sharp tap on 
win nore the eyes and many grubs 
slodged and thrown out by 
Ssheep sneezing. There is no med- 
that will injure the grub and not 
wthe sheep.—[J. J. Vanderveer 
York 
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r. Hess Stock Tonic 
A Spring Conditioner and 
Worm Expeller 
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Spring Is Here. Soon the litters of pigs will be coming, the calves, the lambs and 
the colts will be dropped. Feed your brood sows Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before and after 
farrowing. It makesthe bowels active, relieves constipation, promotes good health and 
good digestion which means healthy pigs and a mother with a milk supply to nourish. 









Condition your cows for calving by feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before freshing. 
Then feed it regularly to increase the flow of milk. It lengthens the milking period. 








Give your brood mares a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. And your work horges, 
It puts your team in fine fettle. You cannot afford to plow, har- 
row, SOW, mow, reap or team with a team out of sorts, low in spirits, 
rough in hair, blood out of order, or full of worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good for sheep—espe- 
cially good for ewes at lambing time. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an honest price from 
a responsible dealer in yourtown. Gct 2 lbs. for each 
average hog, 5 lbs. for each horse, cow or steer, 1 Ib. 
for every sheep. Feed as directed and see the good 
results. Guaranteed. 
25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. drum, $7.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada 
Smaller packages in proportion 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 








































Dr. Hess Poultry. 


PAN-A-CE-A 


wilh help make 
your hens lay 
Row. 


Dr Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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Clip Your Horses 


Heavy coats of hair reek with perspiration and filth. 
Horses are more liable to colds and the usual spring 
ailwenis, A good horse clipping machine costs little 
and lasts a lifetime. The Stewart No. 1 ig the ideal 
modern machine—only $12.75. You can get it by 
sending $2.00 an@ paying the balance on arrival. 
Or write for catalog containing complete Line of 
machines, 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept. A 139, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Fistula ‘a 
Evil 
Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year With 









Its Merits 



































ern repay Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience Recessary; easy and simpre; just alittle 
attention every Sthday. Price $2. war 
. . PLstine’s VEST-POOKET VETERMARY ADUAGER 
. H MINERAL BEAVE REMEDY CO, 454 Fourth Ave,, Pit Pa, Valuable for its information upon diseases of horses 
1 ‘ and cattle. 197 pages, 67 ee ae ee 
Fleming Bros., Chemists Vares. 
‘IN ORN 3 SES: YOU CANT CUT OUT — 
: 0 ERY HOR ES H A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- BOOK ON 
8 MY free book will amaze you. See the big 2 Pit, BUT 
B caucimney, that ie being made by those I SORBINE DOG DISEASES 
amo ste se 7 
g and training! Wild vn meh vbchous, aaa H A =) And how to feed. Mailed free 
@ ageable horses can be picked up for asong, & TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF to any address by the Author. 
g 8y¥ my methods you can quickly transform them into € “ 
G Fert, wilting workers and re-sell them at a big prog, will clean them off permanently, and H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 
© Genes for cco Oe temting ohn and Gang 5 you work the horse eame time. Does e 118 West 31st. Street, 
H Write | dots tree. vostace prepaid. Noobti- H not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 Ages Mowe . New York, U.S. A. 
H gation, A postcard brings it. Write today. g per bottle, delivered. Will y yee * 
— om DED OE, Cees be more if you write, Book 4 For Your Protection Always Mention 






fap ase SSSR KSPaneeenesssaned W. F. YOUNG, inc., 379 Temple St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS A.A } Wri Aa 









Giants 
in 
Strength 
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°¢ JN union there is strength” is an old saying, and we 
might add——“‘and protection”’. 

Craine Silos consist of 3 walls instead of one—an inner 
wall of closely fitted staves covered by thick, waterproofed 
Craine Silafelt, and an outer wall of Crainelox continuous 
spiral covering. 

This union of a strong wall running up and down with 
another running around, gives strength and protection to 
every square inch of silo. Craine Silos are doubly insured 
against wind and storm. 

The inner Silafelt wall between two wood walls will de- 
fend your silage against escaping warmth 
or incoming cold or wet. 


Giants of strength that are as handsome as they 
are strong. No unsightly hoops to tinker with or 
neglect. Craine Silos stay put and keep on “Keep- 
ing Silage Good.” 




















Rebuild the Old 
STAVE SILO 


a homemade or stave 

silo, if twisted, tipped 
or collapsed, can be re- 
built into @ beautiful, 
new Craine 3-Wall Silo 
at about 1-2 the price of 




















Send for literature and convince yourself that it anew one. All the old 
pays to build a silo once and for all. fan be sed. We buy 
e hoops. nd for our 

CRAINE SILO CO., Box 120, Norwich, N.Y. {Siu “Os “4 



















































joTe) dy 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 
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if 
For any Size—Direct from Factory —_ - 
You can now get one of these splendid money-making, labor- —— 
saving machines on aplan whereby it will earn its own a and 
more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 
No. 2)4 Junior—a light-ruaning, eas 
cleaning, close-skimming, durable, fully 
guaranteed separator. Skims 120 quarts 
per hour. We als 30 make four other sizes 
up to our big 800 Ib. capacity machine 
shown here—all sold at similar low prices and on our 
liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! Su4ferne? 
A thle 
Against Defects in Material and Workcianship 
You can have 30 days’ free trial and see for your if how easily one of 
these —e ndid machines will earn its own cost and morc before you pay 
Try it alonyside of any separator you wish Keep it if pleased. !f not, 
m youc an return it at our xpense and we will refund your 6 deposit and 
pay the freight charwes both ways. You won’t be out one penny. You # 
take no risk. Postal brings Free Catalog Folder and dire ct- from- factor 
offer. Buy from the manufacturers and save money. Write TOD AY. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2172 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, lilt. 





WILSON FEED MILL 


















FOR GRINDING CORN IN TEE EAR _ _A PERMANENT SILO 
AND SMALL GRAIN Ever is equipped with the 
St ring system that makes 
Has pecial crusher attach- ita rent. Ensilage is al- 
ment which first breaks the ears ways Roy *t—it can't spoil in an 
of cor which can be shoveled Econo: ny Silo. Peri ew! tting doors make 
ri * t into the hopper Also the Silo perfe Hoops form 


tor | oe bet it Yellow 
Headquarters for 


Bone and Shell Mills and Bone eS Bu 


Cutters. Send for Catalog 


WILSON BROS., Box 11, Easton, Pa 


Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


SS TP 
and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat, Robe 
or Mittens to order e make and remodel ladies’ 
furs. Priecs reasonable, Samples and Price List Free 


Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 


Pine or Oregon Fir. 
all sizes of water tanks. Our motto is 
quality through and through. Facto- 
ries at Frederick, een end Roanoke, Va. 
Write for catalog 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. “to., Dest B. Frederick, Md, 


and WATER TA N KS 














Upward CREAM 





' rices All work guaranteed Refere Miles & 

i Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the A R A I ( IR 
' MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. SEP ‘ ; 

; 237 Elm Street Miiford, Indiana, On Trial. Easy running, easily 





cleaned. Skims warm or cold 

milk. Whether dairy is large or 
catalogue 

Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 5052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 











For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Type of Cheap Hog Breeding House 


A house of permanent character such 








as pictured here is 


inexpe nsive 


and may be made by the owner himself. Note the concrete feeding trough 
and the simple construction of house and pens. A roof of simple building 
material covers the building, and doors and locks may be readiy cleaneg 


and kept sanitary. 


Care of Boar and Brood Sow 
STARK COUNTY, O 
In swine breeding the influence of 
the sire in the herd ‘ater than 
the dam. His power of transmission 
and desirable breeding qualities are 
largely indicated by the immediate an- 
cestors. The head of the herd should 
closely resemble the idea of his type 
and be a true representative of his 
breed. He should have a pronounced 
masculine appearance, indicated by a 
strong development of the head, neck, 
shoulders, chest, and organ of 
reproduction; for these characteristics 
represent vigor, constitution and pre- 
potency. The boar may be an extremely 
shoei individual, but if he is not 
properly care for he will give very poor 


JOSEPH P. ROGERS, 


is gre 


bone 


results. To give satisfaction the sire 
must have a properly balanced ration, 
the amount depending upon the de- 
gree of maturity to which he has at- 
tained and the number of services 
which he performs. 

His quarters should consist of a 
clean, dry, warm, well-lighted and 
ventilated house with yard adjoining 


Exercise is 
boar should 


for 
very 
be penned 
season, It 
in a good, he 
at all times. 

In the selection of the brood sow it 
is essential that uniformity of size and 
quality be maintained. Sows of uni- 


and service. 
important, and the 
up only during breeding 
is essential that he be kept 
salthy, vigorous condition 


exercise 


form size and quality will produce 
uniform litters of pigs which will 
command u higher price on the mar- 


ket than would litters of no particular 


type. Select a gilt from a sow that is 
a good performer, a sow that gives 
a good quality of milk and one that 
produces vigorous, growthy pigs; but 
the performance of sire and dam 
should not be overlooked. 


Growing Ration Important 

It is essential that the young sow be 
fed a growing ration in order that she 
may as nearly as possible reach ma- 
turity before the breeding season ar- 
rives. As the breeding season ap- 
proaches, the sow should not be in 
high condition, but she should be on 
the increase a few weeks before breed- 
ing. <An should be made in 
the feed will be in the 
most vigorous bred. 
Yet, no definite amount of ration 
can be recommended for under 
any condition. Success with any ra- 
tion is the result of watching the con- 
ae and alth of the animal and 

egulating the feed accordingly. Just 
be fore farrowing, feed sow to 
ivoid constipation. For 18 to 24f hour 
farrowing she needs no feed 
the feed proposition entirely 
will 
ish and 
water. 
ration 


increase 
that she 
condition when 
any 


sows 


so 


the 


after 
eaving 
o the 
be f er 
quantity of 
The grain 
vally increased 


ingness to eat 


will drink a large 


Sow s 


should be grad- 
for at least 10 days to 
} she should be on full 
their 


sucking 


max- 


two wee s when 
As the gp 
most economical gains 
the saw, she should be 
imum milk production. 


What to 


Small size, 


£s make 
while 
fed fora 


ration, your 


Avoid in Selecting 


small bone and weak 
constitution are factors in hog devel- 
opment which have been appearing 
regularly in the past few years in the 
herds of farmers and breeders of 
pure-bred swine. In the study of the 
cause it should be ascertained if such 
defects are confined to any one strain 


of blood or breed of hogs. or if its 
presence is more marked in some 
strain of blood or bred than in oth- 


ers. It has been observed that breed- 
ers selecting their stock for quality 
exclusively, sacrifice size, constitution 


and strength of bone. The use of im. 
matured for breeding purpoges 
may also result in a reduction of sige 
in the sows and in undersized pigs ang 
weak litters. Immature sows haven't 
suflicient capacity for feed to properly 
develop their own bodies and produce 


SOWS 


a satisfactory litter at.the same time, 
If breeding stock is selected from 


such weak litters of undersized pigs it 
is likely to result in the transmission of 
weakness, and in time a herd lacking 
in size, strength and constitution, : 

Select breeding stock from large lit. 
ters, vigorous pigs and from well-ma- 
tured sows that are good sucklers, No 
individual possessing weak character. 
istics in any marked degree should be 
allowed to produce its kind if the 
law of breeding holds, which says, 
“like tends to produce like.” 

Proper feeding is a method of rem- 
edying a part of these defects. The 
pigs should be fed regularly, and kept 
in sanitary quarters to retain good 
health. The feed should be of a nitro. 
genous and mineral nature, which js 
conducive to bone and muscle growth, 
The average farmer and breeder of 
today relies upon the corn ration. 
This, of course, is wrong. 

The importance of mineral matter 
in the ration of the growing sow can- 
not easily be overemphasized. A large 
amount of protein is necessary to re 
build the tissues of the sow and nour- 
ish the foetil litter. Various experi- 
mental tests show that size and break- 


ing strength of bone was _ increased 
and that gains were produced much 
cheaper when a ration containing a 
large amount of mineral matter was 
fed. 

Exercise for breeding stock and 
growing pigs is scarcely less impor- 
tant than breeding or feeding. It isa 


promoter of good health and thrift 
By exercise the muscles are strength- 
ened and, as a result, the bones be- 
come stronger, consequently we have 
deve! rger and stronger framé, 


Have Faith; Then Go Ahead 

When a farmer has such belief ina 
farm practice that he uses it to regu 
late his entire system of management, 
it is a safe bet that he is a good farm- 
er and a successful one, too. No busi- 
ness on earth, whether it is farming 
or other industry, will move toward 
success so rapidly as that based upon 
conviction. Of course, that conviction 
must be within the laws of reason and 


oped a la 


practice, but other than that it need 
only be the result of confidence i 
ability to exercise good judgment 
One of the best farmers and dairy 
men in southern New York is a noted 
example of this practical psy hology: 
le is firmly convinced that large 
cows are necessary r large 
mill production, if dairying 1s to 
be an economical business. De® 
spite high prices for da is and 
cost of e'licient and sanit ecuipment 
in the barns, he carries 1 Fers ule 
til they have a big three- wth 
before they freshen r dairy- 
men are receiving h return on 
their milk six and eight months before 
this man gets back a penny. 
it takes faith in one’s own udg- 
ment so to regulate the scheme of 
dairy management. This dairyman 38 


large milk pre 
ducing section. It takes belief in a 
farm practice, and the convie tion 
which comes from continued faith im 
that belief, to win out in the long run. 
If a farmer knows himself, others will 
know him by his achievements. . 
ae” 

earburetor shows 4 con- 
toward flooding, ex- 
It may not be func. 


one of the best in his 


If your 
stant tendency 
amine the float. 
tioning properly. 
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Sheep and Wool 
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My Best Crop of Lambs 


J. A, COMSTOCK, YATES COUNTY, N Y¥ 







I had been in the sheep business a 
few years in a small way and had fair- 
ly good success, but I noticed that my 
nearest neighbor had a flock of sheep 
and he could beat me all _ hollow, 
raising lambs in numbers and quality 
poth. I really think that this man had 
the best paying flock of ewes that I 
ever saw. There were only 37 head of 
them, and he would have between 50 
and t) lambs to sell every year; and 
the old ewes would shear about 12 
pounds of wool. They were a Shrop- 
shire cross from a flock of grassy, 

































‘pensive 

- trough 

building wrinkly Merinos that would shear 
cleaned about 14 pounds, 

I saw that he kept his ewe lambs 

one year, so | thought possibly he was 

































































se of im. about ready to let the old ewes go: so 
DUT poses I told him one day that if he ever 
‘ OF size wanted to sell those ewes to give me 
ore and . a chance at them. So one night he 
s Haven't ame down to my place and said that O / h 
ai came ¢ y place anc il 1 
oe he was ready to sell those sheep. I n Jy t e 
produce asked the price, and he replied $3 a 6$ - I W, d 
me time, head. I then said, “If you will take quea Ss aste 
‘9 from my note I will take the sheep,” and 
bigs it he replied that he would; so ina short 2 
issi : . a “i , “i , o- . 
Tacking time I had the old ewes in my pos- We are proud that modern methods A mixed feed is astanderdized prod- 
en session. lL didn’t ask how old they 


were, but I founé out later that they Utilize every part of the pig but the uct. It has its trade mark and is 


tion, 











large lit- rere betwee 13 and 14 yoars old, but 1 ° 
twee a ey had acini revit in prone so "squeal." sold uncer its trade name and guar- 
1ers, No Fe hey dic 4 show their ages very = e 
aracter- Mjiy. I chen looked around fora kan Why not be proud that modern anteed analysis. It can no more be 
a Id be F noug rould c é suitable . > 1 ‘ 1 ° > 
it the Bak T (ought would be a suitable geience allows no edible food orfeed —_ adulterated than an automobile. 
h says, Oxford that [ purch ised and ‘about products to be wasted. P - 4 

of rem- ee ee oe ae ee ee ’ d You buy it like an aut inobile, solely 
‘s. The in with the a ed and ous ” my poi Ready mixed feeds are compose ] d vm ° if . 
ind kept crop of lambs I raised 27 head of ewe | | b d Th on results—and sSatistaction—if 1t 
in ae lambs, = oo a I puta _— argely of y-pro ucts. ese are d t it an = a 

; ; healthy Shropshire buck in with the ° ° ° n su C it . 

ree ebe a intelligently and correctly milled and vee ‘yon Ss 
vain 2 The first two years TI raised a fairly > " : . ° 
oul good lot vf lambs, and the nest sear Blended to give better results than The Federal and State feed inspection 
eder of Iraised 44 lambs from those 27 ewes th 1 t } | f hi h 

ration. I had 20 pairs of twins and four single e grains or “y enals rom whic laws do not allow the use of any 
mail a Phere ang << lPasemergree Bete they are derived. injurious or worthless materials, or 
‘A bre sold them for a good price. I ted the None are suitable for human con- anything to be used secretly or 
ewes in Winter, pienty ot good Clover e e 

; ae hay and bean fodder, and for a grain sumption, in fact, not many years ago fraudulently. 

. ’ ion. I fe > beans il about 

expeth fro weeks betore larabing time, when Many of them were thrown away as Aby th; ’ 

| break- ial S ma ‘ “s aus 2 . 

ona 1 fea a ration of oats and bran, equal — worthless, All materials having feed- bis “w ane y this ipa ge 
1 much Z i aws of every state, and the 
maa aeteammindas ing value should be conserved for witht . a y , 

ter was Wool Speculators at Work economic use. Federal statutes. 

>: on SEC J. F, WALKER, O10 WOOL ASSN \ 

impor- Efforts are being made in the fine Send for free booklet on ‘‘Feeds and Feed Manufacturing.’’ Contains facts never before published 

It isa wool sections of Ohio, West Virginia 

aul the cheers eae Scentract wool ec” American Feed Macufacturers’ Association, Room 102, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
nes be- the very thing that growers have been 

re have endeavoring to get away from. At 

frame, present, as an indication of the range 


of values being offered in one local 
Ohio section, one dealer is offering 


head 15 cents a pound for Delaine wool, Al the me 
: ano.her in the same town is offering by, ay A | 

ief in 90 cents. ~ 7 rs * 

p regu _ The general demand for this wool if ain 
rement, 8 Strong. and growers feel that $1 + re, {e 1 

| farm- wool is in sight, but whether it is or } , , 
‘o busi- not there is no excuse for a man to : 4 

arming deliberately throw away from 10 to FAY. Qg ee 


25 cents of the value of his wool 





MY 
LOW PRICES 
BEFORE YOU BUY 

















































toward ae ner aT ae ie s *gtacags Zs Don't neglect to send for my New 
a uel “gd he ; c otha ~ pron emg — a ¥, Bargain Fence and Gate Book and bee for 
viction age > i weet an ‘oe celeuban & “5 READY anit HE formuta and balance which yeass age made OIRECT FROM FACTORY ori 
on and Rext fall, the Ohio sheep and wool s ovum bg Union Grains the foremost dairy feed for high milk © Doo’t bay s Rte NTENU? LESTE OES SHES 
+ need growers’ association is contributing a chika maine veroduction, has never been changed. Con.equently wid Hata fence that resiste rust loneet—that'e 
ace in very liberal amount of money for the ited 2irymen find it produces a uniformly dependable yield - eR 1ONT PREPAI _- 
nti a fair. The idea is oe month after month Loar the freight tnd nara fone te S08 160 styles. 
—_ unty organizations to make displays : . . ° . — Also Gates, Wire. Bargain Book today. (8) 
dairy- es well an Seiieidieeedien hoy aehumelins Union Grains contains only materials of the first quality—Corn Distillers The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 251 Cleveland, 0, 
. noted premiums will be provided ett Grains, Cottonseed Meal, Linseed Meal, Winter Wheat Bran and Middlings, 
ology Classes. Growers should have one or Hominy Meal, Corn Germ Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Barley Malt Sprouts and Salt. 
large Eee Sasoce, oe, shes they will be pre- Its moisture content is only 8 percent, most of the ingredients being kiln-dried. 
large or the big show. . y . i. ° 
is to Ohio wool growers are interested to She gett content is 24 percent; that of carbohydrates 52 percent; fat 5 per 
Dee hote that the national association of cent; fibre 10 percent. 
—— Wool manufacturers in its annual Union Grains is the standard of the well managed dairy. It is remarkable for 
nmentt tere . rn = - 4 its resultfulness and digestibility. . 
sing ne é "tc ki y, DC- : ° . 
s uns lieving it eeenatienh of pore a Poon Write for a Union Grains cost sheet and know 
wth mcapable of giving the buyer of what dairy feed actually is costing you. Pn — the world’s most famous laberatory has 
lairy- adric any protection against the Union Grains is made by the ufacturers of Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko discovered a germ thut kills rats and mice by science, 
on abuses it ic esl arw a aa ehen . r- 'y .- . a “tg Absolutely safe. Cannot possibly hz 1 bei . 
bef = believe "the 2 oe hes Rt te oun Buttermilk Egg Mash, Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash and Ubiko Pig Meal. fm, Gta, Wale or oA. “Gquitty chew Gvdiean 
pelo ; z pove * . . 7 factories, storage plants, barns, chicken houses, etc 
eens See, THE UBIKO MILLING CO.Dept. A = CINCINNATI, OHIO Wii's) circnive “attesemcct, CUM Muses ete 
udg- ‘. 1 
ey a - DANYSZ VIRUS—Free Book 
man is - Local Telephone Company Get our interesting free book on rats and mice, 
k pro- en veral bersons organized a local telephone . - telling about DANYSZ VIRUS and how to obtain 
ein 8 mone to build a line and connect with a I some. Address G. L. VIRUS LIMITED, 152 West 
Jose a company. They signed a contract with 4 ( i4th Street, New York. 
viction —— lareer comonny.. the yore Me sent, aq c-t : — => == : = 
Lith in both _t pot pene y “+? en that will satisfy *. | . tq to your letter when you write 
a te lcal and the larger company T(E. Ti BALANCED| RATIONS , Pla This 3.222. ‘setae 5. 
-s will ~ ' ~ = . a It Guarant ‘ou the full benefits of 
‘ te veith« r company can be compelled ooo ‘For All Farm Stock FARR POWER “THE NATIONAL 
‘ign a new contract until the old — FARM POWER EMBLEM 
con- which represents the Iroa-Clad 
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pactory to both companies. 





Contract has expired. Presumably 
_ Siicient information cannot be sent 
oe 
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Headquarters for Farm Seeds 
Over 100,000 Bushels in Stock 


which we sell direct to 
prices, consistent with t 


you at the lowest possible 
he highest possible quality 
to our famous ten-day-money-back-if-you- 


want-it guarantee. 


Beed Oats, Early with stiff straw, 


enormously 


productive, thoroughly recleaned grain weighing 
up to 45 pounds per measured bushel. 


Seed Potatoes, 14 varieties, 
late in any quantity from barre 


early, intermediate and 
ls to car loads 


and every bushel saved from blight-free fields. 


Seed Corn, 


or the silo. 
95%. 


9 varieties both flint and dent for crop 


Average germination all tests to date above 


‘Also a complete line of Barley, Spring Wheat, Ficld 
Peas, Soy Beans, Alfalfa, 
Vetch, Rape, Ete. 


Clover and Grass Seeds, Millets. 
Every bushel Northern grown and 


hardy, the highest grade obtainable. 


Dibble’s 


Minute Frice List and Samples for testing 
Address EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER, 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Farm Seed Catalogue, Special up to the 
Free. 


Box A 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOURS 





Reduce the 
Cost of Living 


Seeds of Known Pedigree 


This year, especially, you cannot 
afford to take chances with doubtful 
seeds. Purchase only seeds of known 
pedigree. “Gregory's Honest Seeds” 
are true to type and of highest ger- 
mination. They are all tested, and 
quality is maintained regardless of 
cost. 


We are seed growers and experi- 
enced market gardeners who know 
the necessity of highest-quality 
seeds by actual experience. We 
ean save you money and lessen your 
production cost, whether you are a 


Send us a 
and we'll 


large or a small grower. 
list of your requirements 
gladly quote our best prices. Write 
“Personal” on the envelope: Mr. 
Gregory will give it his personal at- 
tention. 

Mr. Home Gardener: We predict 
that if you plant “Gregory's Honest 
Seeds” your garden will be the envy 
of your neighbors. That bh been 
the experience of thousands of our 
customers. 


Catalor sent 
Write today. 


free 
Order 


upon request. 
early. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


Established 1856 


: Marblehead, Mass. 
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Now fs the time you need a good 
vines. shrubbery; forwhite-washing barns, chic ‘en houses, hog sheds, 
Here's a sprayer that will do the work thoroughly and quickly 
and pay for itseif in increased profits, Prove it at our risk. 
coupen—no money—and we will ship sprayer promptly. 
days free. t 
| in 60 days, balance in 60-day payments, giving you nearly a 


Full Year to Pay 


Majestic 
All - Purpose 


This hand sprayer is just what you want if you haven't enough 
ork to keep a power sprayer busy. Working parts made of brass. 
pecially constructed pump with high grade 4-ply rubber tubing. 
tic shut-off nozzle with non-clog spring cap. Light conveni- 





feed cookers, paints, roofing, etc. 


SEND 
=<«- THE HARTMAN COMPANY - - 


1045 LaSalle St., Bept. 2462 
Send Sprayer No.463AMA40. If satisfactory I will 
balance in 60-day payments of $2.00 each until price of $6.95 is paid.Other- 
wise 1 wils return it in 80 days and you pay transportation both ways. 


Pay Nothin 


Until 6O Days 


reliable sprayer for fruit trees, 


Just send 
Use it 9% 
If you then decide to keep it, make first smal! payment 


Sprayer 





token apart for cleaning. Contents kept continually and 


. ashy 
thoroughly mixed. Sprays to the last drop. 


Book of Farm Necessities 
Shows wonderful bargains in gas engines,cream sep- 
arators, drills, cultivators, saw frames, circular saws, 
Write posta) for free copy. 

ayer and take nearly a year 


eoupon today for this 
ust the coupon. No money. 


to pay if you like it. 


$2.00 in 60 days: 


NAM, ....cccccccvoccecccccescessccessccececccescccccsoeesoesreseseces eeccccee 





Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 


thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 


Catalog Free 2.sie3's¢ S008, '.s7 enanet 


taining descriptions of over 500 of the most modern and 
practical beske tenating ®, eet oie of om life. Ls 
‘ogresnve farmer w ee to keep post upon 
latest lavestigntions of his business will find that these books 
’ 


meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, &. % 


COTTS 
~ BACTERIA 


restore your fields to normal if you, 
have been gfowing too much grain. It is 
no longer ® Question whether it pays to 
inoculate legumes but only the question of 
securing reliable cultures. Scott’s Bacteria 
is the culmination of over ten years’ inves- 
tigation as to the most satisfactory me- } 
dium. Scott’s Bacteria will produce } 
nodules or your money is refunded. Ask | 
for our Bacterie Question and Answer Sheet and 
0: Beott b Bone Co-, 165 Mala St., Marysville, 0. 


Will 
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Pear Scab Probably the Trouble 
PROF GEORGE H. HOWE 

I have some Flemish Beauty pear trees. 
They bear, but before the fruit is ripe it cracks 
and the pears are spoiled. What can I do to 
prevent cracking 7—{I. T. Cronce, New Jersey. 

The chances are that scab is caused 
ing the pears to crack before they 
are fully mature. If you are not in 
the habit of spraying your trees you 
may be certain that pear scab is more 
or less prevalent. Flemish Beauty is 





particularly susceptible to this dis- 
ease. 
Pear scab is a fungous disease 


which is often very troublesome dur- 
ing the warm, muggy weather of late 
spring and early summer. It causes 


much of the fruit to full and the af- 
fected pears that remain on the tree 
are scabby and deformed. Usually 


they have a strong tendency to crack. 
The spraying of the trees is essen- 
tial to prevent pear scab. In general 
the following spraying schedule has 
been agreed upon as the best: Just 
as the fruit buds are showing a pink- 
ish color, but before they open, spray 
With bordeaux or lime-sulphur. If 
bordeaux is used, it should be of the 
formula; if lime-sulphur, it 
should be of the summer strength. 
Immediately after the petals have 
dropped, spray again with either bor- 
deaux or lime-sulphur as recommend- 
ed in the above paragraph. In about 
10 days or two weeks spray again as 
before. At an interval of another 10 
days or two weeks it is advisable to 
repeat the spray although some grow- 


> - 


o 
d-0- 00 





ers rely upon three sprayings as suf- 
ficient. 
Nursery Tree Agents 
JOHN WATSON, NEW JERSEY 
Why say “Beware of the tree 
agent”? You advise planters, very 


properly, “to purchase trees only from 
reliable nurserymen conducting a 
reasonably permanent business,” and 
tuke it that you refer only to 
those itinerant dealers who have no 
nursery fixed abode, who work 
new territory each year and take or- 
ders for anything they can sell, hop- 
ing somewhere to find something 
with which to fill their orders. That 
class should discouraged in every 
possible way. 

But traveling salesmen are em- 
ployed by many of our best and most 


so I 


or 


b e 


responsible firms. They realize, too, 
that only reliable and honest sales- 
men are profitable: when they are 
trusted by their employers they can 
be trusted by customers. Many sales- 
men work for the same firm year 
after year in the communities where 
they live, and it is an advantage to 


the planter to have that link to con- 
nect them closely and continuously 
with the houses they buy from. True. 
varieties 
which they 
in other 


some salesmen do not know 
or the conditions under 
will succeed. But salesmen 
lines are frequently Incking in tech- 
nical knowledge of what they sell. In 
our line, they should know, and I 
helieve that the great majority have 
at least a fair knowledge of varieties, 
especially where they cover the same 
territory year after year. Many of 
these men have a record of 20 and 
even 30 years with the same firm.-: 

I have a kindly feeling for the re- 
liable tree agent: he has carried fruit 
and flowers and shade to many places 
that without him would have missed 
those contributions to our health and 
happiness. The most conspicuous 
successes are firms who employ agents 
and who retain their selling force 
from year to year, and who see their 
sales increase because of personal so- 
licitation and the contact afforded hy 


their representatives. The irrespon- 
sible dealer who represents nobody 
but himself had better he left se- 


verely alone. 

The quality of the average travel- 
ing salesman has increased in recent 
years. His employer knows that the 
man who deceives his customer will 
deceive his employer; rascals are nev- 
er profitable even to themselves, 
Svery nurseryman seeks to employ 
good agents because reliable men are 
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the only ones they can make money 
on. There are bad ones, but 
they are soon found out. Nurserymen 
have an organization for finding them 
out and making it impossible for them 
to continue. On the whole, they are 


some 


a hard-working, honest lot of men 
doing really good service. Having 
xeen a tree salesman myself and hay. 
ing handled large forces of men, [I 
am always glad to say a good worg 
for the man who carries a plate. 
book. I don’t like to see him cop. 


demned as a class, And I trust—ang 
think—that the article referred to 
has reference, not to the accrediteg 
representative of a responsible nursery 
firin, but to the irresponsible tree 
dealer. 


Horticulturists Plan Busy Season 
{From Page 5.] 

Probably the first point of attack ip 
duster improvement is a more flexible 
delivery tube and improvement in the 
fan. Careful consideration is also be- 
ing given to the time of day to make 
application. Before a m or in the 
late afternoon when the air is quiet, 
appears to be the best time. 

Taking up the broader aspects of 
farming, Dean A, R. Mann of the New 
York college expressed his opinion 
that foed prices will continue high for 
some time, being kept up by the labor 
situation which makes_ production 
costs high. . lmmigrants who make up 
the larger per cent of farm hands are 
not coming to America in large num- 
bers and foreigners are leaving Ameri- 
ca for their home lands by the thou- 


sands. He said that wages were 18% 
higber in 1919 than during the war, 
while at present they are 147% higher 


than last vear. The average farm hand 


receives S52 a month and board; a 
married man SSO a month and his 
house, According to Prof Mann it is 


a case of produce more or less, or save 
more of what we produce, 
teviewing the work to date in main- 


taining orchard fertility, Prof W. H. 
Chandler of the New York college, 
said that the apples will not respond 


to nitrogen appreciably in cultivated 
orchards unless the is exception- 
ally poor. The use of nitrogen, then, 
is of doubtful value in reasonably fer- 
tile clay soils in western New York, 
while on the other hand, in the light 
sandy or gravelly soils often found in 
the Hudson valley, it would seem that 
profitable response to nitrogen might 
be expected. The use of nitrogen in 
form is desirable on sod 
orchards. TPeaches, sour cherries and 
nitro- 


soil 


some most 


plums show more response to 
gen than apples. Although potash 
does not seem to give response to ap- 


ples, it is probably wise to use a ferti- 
lizer containing potash on the poorer 
sandy and gravelly soils of the Hud- 
son valley. 

Striking right at the educational 
svstem in New York which has caused 
so much consideration lately, Pres 
&. Wellman of Kendall, N Y, said that 
if the fruit industry is to improve, the 
equipment of the schools must be im- 
proved so that the next generation of 
fruit growers may be well educated. 
The teacher who has had special preP- 
aration to teach must have at least a8 
much for her service as the common 
laborer. There is no reason why the 
children of the country should not 
have as good an opportunity for high- 
er education as their city cousins. If 
they do not have it he believes the 
present generation of farmers are Te 
sponsible, 

Plan Commercial Spray Service 

Interest was particularly keen in the 
organization of a spray information 
service for the Hudson valley, which Is 
jointly supported by the growers 
through their farm bureaus and the 
New York college. A representative 
is to be placed in the fruit counties 
where support is already promised 
trom April 1 to September 5). His 
duties are to be the gathering of im- 
formation on the proper time to spray 
and the recommendation of spray ma 
terials and methods of application 

{To Page 18.] 
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How to Get Good Gooseberries 


M, G. KAINS, LONG ISLAND, N Y 


I feel sorry for 
woman who claims 
perry is a poor fruit. 
They have never 
the green-as-grass 
growers insist upon picking. Goose- 
berries to be worthy of the name 
should have lost that tint and begin 
to turn yellowish ‘or, pinkish, accord- 
their variety, or even to have 
advanced still. further toward ripe- 
ness. Then they the best pies, 
tarts and jam. The best varieties*I 
have grown are Red Jacket, Chautau- 
qua, Poorman and Columbus. This 
year I shall add Dr Van Fleet, which 
is heralded with much trumpeting 
from New Jersey. Downing and 
Houghton I have also grown, but they 
are too small to suit me. 

There’s no trouble about growing 
gooseberries when managed right. I 
prefer two-year-old cutting plants 
planted very early in spring or afte! 
the leaves have dropped from the 
branches in the fall. As the plants 
start to grow very early in cpring, f 


the 


goose- 


the man or 
that the 
Pure ignorance! 
eaten anything but 
berries that most 


ing to 


make 


planting is the better, because the} 
start to grow very early in spring, full 
than when spring set. In planting, I 


choose a heavy, moisture-holding but 
well-drained soil, and one fairly rich. 
Heavy soil is essential because the 


plants do poorly on light soils. 

When planted, the earth is packed 
down hard around the roots, and the 
surface left loose to serve as a mulch. 
Good distances are five to six feet be- 
tween plants set in checks or six by 
four feet in rows. Cross cultivation is 
a great saver of hand labor, so [ pre- 
fer the checks. At all times I keep 
the bushes free from weeds, especially 
quack grass, which seems to gravitate 
toward gooseberry bushes. If the soil 
is already rich, the plants will need no 
fertilizer the first unless a 
truck crop is to be grown among them. 
Tomatoes are good because they are 
planted late and are killed by early 
frosts. A fair crop of tomatoes should 
pay the cost of management the first 
season and something besides. 

The one enemy to be watched for 
but not dreaded is the gooseberry or 
currant worm. This creature begins 
its depradations close to the ground 
on the tender foliage in the interior 
of the bush, It therefore works un- 


season, 


suspected until it has eaten practi- 
cally all the leaves where they are 
not seen. Suddenly it appears on the 


and in a few 
hours, the bush 
f lead sprayed up- 


outside of the bush, 
days, almost a few 
is bare. Arsenate o 
ward in the interior of the bush from 
almost the ground leve! will control 
this creature provided it is done as 
soon as the leaves start to unfold and 
at intervals of ten days or two weeks 
until about the end of May. Often 
only one or two sprayings when done 
on time After the fruit 
has become own, hellebore is 


are necessary. 
half-; 
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better to use than the 
cause while it is poisonous to 
it is not harmful to human 
since it causes the sufferer to 
and thus get rid of it. 

Except to shorten an occasional 
rampant growth of stem here and 
there and to cut out excess shoots 
each spring, I give my 
plants no pruning until 
year. Then I cut out the oldest canes 
immediately after they have yielded 
their fruit in July or August. Each 
spring I allow only two or at most 
three of the new shoots that spring 
from the base of the bush to grow. 
Thus I maintain a constant succession 
of young wood because this 
larger and finer fruit than wood over 
four or five years old, and the danger 
of insect and disease troubles is there- 
by reduced 





arsenate, be- 
insects 
beings, 
vomit 


gooseberry 
the fourth 


bears 


Early Pruning in Peach Orchard 


KARL P. THOMPSON, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 
Among the 


chardists in 


successful peach or- 
Sussex county, Del, is J. 
M. Williams, a prominent farmer ,and 
active in the welfare of his commu- 
nity. Although many of the fruit men 
in this section of Delaware have gone 
out of business in recent years, Mr 
Williams thoroughly believes that a 
peach orchard will be a successful en- 
terprise if properly attended to from 
start to finish. One very important 
phase of the early work with the fruit 
is the pruning of the trees. At any 
season of the year he cuts out dying 
or broken limbs. It is sometimes nec- 
branches with buds 
plenty of sunshine 


trees, 


essary to destroy 
on them to allow 
for the rest of the 

Mr Williams is an advocate of clean 
cultivation. He plows his orchard and 


destroys the weeds around the roots 
of the trees with a hoe. Rape or June 
peas are generally planted in the or- 
chard and the chickens have free 


run among the The chicken ma- 
nure is of small benefit to the orchard. 


trees. 


Don’t F “ail | to Transplant—I sow let- 
tuce in the ordinary way. As soon as 
it is large enough to transplant, I 


choose a rainy day and set out 60 to 
100 plants. The original lettuce left 
in the bed first sowed is quickly used 


up, While the transplanted lettuce is 
a joy until August. I take no especial 
pains and do not water it, but it is in 
good rich soil. If real lettuce is want- 
ed, do not fail to transplant.—[Ellen 
deGraft. 

The Two-Blade Principle—If radish 
with the slow germinat- 
seed in the open field, the 


seed 
ing carrot 


Is sown 


grower gets a crop of radishes out of 
the same row before the carrots get 
of any appreciable size. Not only 


this, but the 
mark the 
cultivation, 
companion crops. 
lowed extensively in 


garden ng sections near a 


growing radishes 
possible early 
both of the 
This practice is fol- 

intensive 
large city. 


quickly 
row and make 


good for 


quite 

















Careful Pruning and Clean Cultivation Practiced In This Orchard 


liams of Sussex county, Del, 
Orcharding practiced on the farm. 


This is a view of part of the peac h orchards maintained by J. 
typical of the careful 
The Elberta, 
Crawford peaches from this farm bring good prtces upon northern markets, 


M. Wil- 
management and clean 
Early Crawford and Late 
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crop. 


crops. 
air, and when plowed under, 


certain bacteria. 
Farmogerm is a culture which 


of ten years. 
can be guaranteed for years. 





Bacteria in all inoculants 
dinary unsterilized air kills. them. 


and vigor for years. 


been unable to grow alfalfa, 
inoculation is the thing lacking. 
plant 
stand. 
soy beans, peanuts, lucerne, 
legumes. 


peas, 


ment Station. 

“Quite remarkable 
Station. 

“Great promise for farm industry."°— 
Agriculture, 


results.’*—Rhode 


Most legumes will not grow on acid eoil. 
sweet before planting. 
legumes. Most soils in East, 
Lime Treatment, 

Five- —. size, $8.00; one-acre size, 
size, $0.5) Our new book, 
is free. Rak for it today. 
Farmogerm, order direct, 


Dept. N 


OO Pounds 
fiom the Air at *2 per Acre 


ITROGEN is the element that most frequently determines the size of the 
Non-legume crops rob the soil of nitrogen. 


crop takes 28 pounds of nitrogen out of an acre of soil. 
by some method, be added to your soil to offset the ravages of robber 


Nature has provided’ the legumes, which 
leave a rich deposit of nitrogen in the soil. 
The nitrozen-gathering ability of legumes depends upon 


fixing bacteria, whose purity and vigor have been determined over a period 
It is the only inoculant in which the life of the bacteria 
Farmogerm bacteria 
active because the bottle has a patented glass and rubber stopper. 
stopper enables the bacteria to breathe purified air, 
without which they lose their nitrogen-fixing powers. 


live on air, but or- 
The purified air 
them life 


that reaches Farmogerm bacteria gives 


In soils so depleted of nitrogen that you have 
clover or vetch, usually 
You can therefore 
inoculated seed and insure a healthy, 


FARMOGERM is prepared for alfalfa, clover, 
beans, 


“Much pleased with Farmogerm.’’—South 


New York 
IS YOUR SOIL ACID? 


Use lime generously in connection with 
South and Central West 


“Nitrogen from the Air 
If your dealer cannot supply 
stating crop to be inoculated, 
EARP-THOMAS CULTURES C 
80 Lafayette Street, h. Y. 










With the 
Patent steppes 








A 20-bushel wheat 
Nitrogen must, 







gather nitrogen from the 






the presence of 







furnishes millions of these nitrogen- 







remain alive and 
This 





















vigorous 







vetch, cow peas, 
eweet peas and all 














Carolina Experi- 







Island Experiment 
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Be eure your soil is 
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SEED DEALERS, 
ATTENTION! 


§ Remember, Farmogerm is tlre 
Jonly inoculant that does not 
deteriorate with age. No bad 
stocks left over. Write for 
our liberal proposition. 













$2.00: garden | 


CORP. 














Strawberries 


by growing strawberries. 
are grown. 
immense demand for this fruit at good prices. 
of fancy berries from an acre’ 
measured acre” are records our plants have made. 
illustrated Book of Berries describes the best varieties and 
tells how to grow them. 
Berry Book today and get your share of the money that folks 
are gladly paying for fancy strawberries 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
95 Market St., 


Add to Your Profits 


Succeed wherever other crops 
Everybody likes strawberries, | There’s an 
ma” 000 quarts 
and $2,000 from one 
Our 


Grasp this opportunity. Send for 










ALLEN’S 


Salisbury, Md. [mA aRS 











5 GREAT NOVELTIES 


20 The glorious 
C S. crimson Weool- 
flower recently intro- 
duced by us has succeeded 
everywhere and proved 
to be the most showy gar- 
den annual, Nothing 
can surpass the mass of 
bloom which it shows all 
Summer and Fall 

Ve now have three new 
colors— pink, yellow and 
scarlet, aswellascrimson. 
All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per 5 

With each order wo 
send 1 trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual. 

Hybrids, white, 

d, etc., mixed. 
Magnificent, 
rb for garden or vases, 
talog, all for 20 cts, 

Cata' All flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Pecnies, Perennials 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. All 

special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y, 


Ste RAWBE RRY 


25 leading nena the real 
money makers, including 
the two best everbearing 
PLA AN a T ling of other berry plants and 
Garden is. 27 years’ experience insures your 
satisfaction with Weston’ 8 vigorous, heavy rooted. 
pny ey stock. Our prices are reasonable, and 

Free Cata tells the truth ehout plants and 
seeds—a valuable ik for the grow Write for it. 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R.D. 16 {6 Bridgman, Mich. 
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on m iris, new hybrids, al colors. 
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Baskets—Baskets 


Berry, Peach, Grape, 
Cherry, Bushel and Mar- 
ket Baskets. We manu- 
facture a complete line of 
Fruit Packages and Vege- 
table Crates. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Webster Basket Company 


Box 14, Webstor, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


- b: le - 
Strawberry tenrviccrderey pans 
trees and flowers. Everything to piest, ill pay 


you toanswer this little ad. Va'vable list FREE. Weite 
ALLEGAN NURSERY, Bex 24 








Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of any kind 





Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of tre 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 


“Brooklyn Brand” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 99% pure, for spray- 
ing insecticide purposes and potato blight. SUPER- 
FINE COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 994% pure, for 
dusting purposes. FLOWERS OF SULPHUR, 100 
pure. Manufactured by 


Battelle & Renwick 


80 MAIDEN LANE : $ NEW YORK 
Write for Price List 


Our New 










es you tap. 








Garden 


VICK’S wifi GUIDE 


For 71 years the leading authority : 
Now on Veastables, tg of _ For 
Seeds. an ulbs ette 
Ready thanever. “Send for free copy today. 192Q 
JAMES VICK’S SONS’ Roch--'er, N. Y. 
22Stone Street The r cower City 


Sweet Clover—Unhulled white, bu.; ecarified, $22: 
red, $35; alsike, $36; alfalt Inoculation, one 
acre, $1; five acres, $4. A. £ SCHENECTADY A... 








A Morning Dish Of 


Grap eNuts 


certainly does hearten one up 
for the day. Why shouldnt it 


Grape-Nuts 1 


ready-sweetened,and contains 


just those good 


requires for the strength to do 


things. 
Make Grape-Nuts 


“Theres a Reason” 


is ready-cooked, 


elements nature 


your home cereal 
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Bumper Crops with LIME 


A fertile field with its tremendous yield is a farmer’s pride 


and brings in the big money. 


Release the natura! fertilizer 


in the soil and make it rich by spreading Solvay Pulverized 


Limeston 
harvest. 
dried. No waste. 
in delivery if you wait. 


Corrects acidity and shows results the first 
G ound fine, high test 95% carbonates and furnace 
Prices right—you may be disappointed 
Orde 


r now! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


«eh 
sere ™ 4, 


WHE i ih 1h Vil, 
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save you freight. 
orders, let us have that order now, 
is to tell us about it, and your money 
charges you have paid out, you can't lose 


if we 


Y 


{ 

Alfalfa, $12.50 bu.: Timothy, $5.50; Orange or Red Amber Caneseed. £1.75; Amber 
Caneseed, $1.50: White Caneseed, $2.00; Sumac or Sourless Caneseed, $1.75; German 
Millet, $2.80: Common or Western Millet, $1.75; Oats, $1.25; Barley, $1.74; White 
Sweet Clover, $20.00; Red Clover, $30.00; Alsike Clover, 230.00; Kaffir, $1.85; Feterita, 
$2.00: Milo Maize, $2.00: Serrock Kaffir Sorghum, £2.25; Reid's Yellow Dent Seed 
Corn, $3.00; Boone County W hite Seed Corn, $3.00: S $14.00 ewt.; Red Top, 
$15.00 ewt. Sacks free. Satisfaction or your mone back. Order now before an- 
other advance. We live where the seed grows, we ship from several warehouses and 


Liberty Bonds accepted at par. 
don’t please you, 
will be returned to you together with freight 
a cent in dealing with us. 


MEIER SEED COMPANY, RUSSELL, KANSAS 


Kaciadicall 











We allow 3% discount on 10 bushel 
all you will have to do, 

















You can raise vezetables like these w: 


S. & H. seeds and plants. For 66 years we 
have sold sturdy growing varieties of fine 
type. Write tonight for your catalog. 

THE oceans AND HARRISON co. 


en and Seerden 





Bex 9-E 








Paineswi'ic, Ohio ial 


FIELD SEEDS 


ITS to be worth pianting at ail 
must not only grow. but must giow ~e 

profitable crop For years we have been 

cupping, seed practically free frown 

pd dead grains the only kind that 

a a profit Samples and our 

Field Seed Book which tells exactly “How to Know 





Good Seed,”” are free To save losses from weeds, 
you need thig information. Write todas 

M. SCOTT & SONS C 
75 Main &t., . - Marysvitie, Ohte 





SEED CORN _ 


Northern grown, 4 raricties—90 
Kauffman’s Yellow Dent, Ear! 
Yellow Dent, White Cap Yellow 





bigh germination Shipped on approval Mor back 
if not satisfied Circular and samples free. Write 
for prices Do i now. 


WOODFIELD FARM 
WYCOMBE, BUCKS CO., PA. 


SPECIAL LINE of SEEDS 


Grown and Plants Islar 
Varieties Count Big & ‘aaa and garden 
success. Write for my special Garden List. 
And if you are interested in special seeds that have 
made easiern o ug isiand famous for ite truc king, 


send for m ist of special lines of CABBAGE. 
RED CABBAGE BRUSSELS SPROUTS, CAULI- 
FLOWER, SWEET CORN. BEETS. CARROTS, 
LIMA BEANS, SPINACH, etc 


S&S. H. SMITH (Seed Grower), PECONIC, ®. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


HESS 


FERTILIZERS 


Hasten maturity, improve 


quality, meet crop require- 


ments from planting to 
harvest. 


Dealers and Agents wanted in un- 
occupied territory. Helpful booklets 
P and C sent on application. 


S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 
4th and Chestnat Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN 46M. CHER. CO 


D SEEDS 











I wun oy a lot ry ~~ 
sorts free with every ordet 
Ifill. Buy and test, Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


&. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, & 





Tested Seed Corn by Parcel 
Post Prepaid 


Cloud’s Yellow Dent Field Corn for heavy soils. 
fohuston County White for ligitt seila Yielded an 
enormous crop last year from very poor soll, rice 
$1.25 per peck; $4.50 per bushel 
MOUNTAIN DA F 

«Cc. G. Peliman & Son, 





_ Producing 





Potatoes De Well on Dairy Farm 

“It is my opinion,” said W. J. And- 
erson of Delaware county, N Y, “that 
the farmers of this section have not 
put enough emphasis upon the rais- 
ing of cash crops. This is almost en- 


tirely a dairy section, and the whole 
farm — m has heen built around the 
? erd, which has been made the 
principal source of revenue AS a re- 
sult many farmers have been feeding 

ws for the pleasure of feeding them 
without suitable recompense for their 


considerable 
tatoes can be added to 
dairy farms around 
Our well adapted to 
potato culture. They are deficient in 
lime, but this is not a ,reat drawback 
for potato production. 

“My practice is to have 
toes follow a hay crop. I 
sod in the fall, at 
time often plowing under a 
heavy application of coarse, 
manure, 


‘I have found that a 
reage of | 
the projects of the 


here. soils are 


the pota- 
prefer to 
the same 
rather 
strawy 


break the 


Prepares Ground Thoroughly 

“TI prepare the ground for 
during the latter part of May 
rowing thoroughly until the soil is 
finely pulverized. I then furrow the 
land for the seed and scatter the ma- 
nure containing the wood’s leaves in 
the furrows. The potato seed is 
dropped by hand at intervals of 12 to 
15 inches By making the furrows 
deep enough, I find that the seed can 
be_ covered satisfactorily and quickly 


planting 
by har- 


by harrowing lengthwise the rows 
with a spring-tooth harrow. I keep 
down all weeds by harrowing again 


efore the are up. Further 
ultivation consists of level cultivation 
between the rows, followed by hilling 
with a plow. Very little hard work is 
necessary. 
“Blight is 
spraying with 


potatoes 


against by 
and the po- 


guarded 
bordeaux, 


tato bugs are poisoned at the same 
time by the addition of paris green 
or lead arsenate to the spray mixture. 


By following this practice my yields 
have been very satisfactory. I at- 
tribute the success to the addition of 


a large amount of humus to the soil 
in the form of grass roots, straw and 
leaf mold. In addition to the crop of 


potatoes taken off the ground the soil 
is left in a better state of cultivation 
and fertility, and will grow a crop of 
sats with the application of addition- 
al fertilizer.” 





In the Strawberry Patch 


MRS W. RAY, FAYETTE COUNTY. W VA 

In mode of culture I like the hill 
system much better than other meth- 
ods of plant setting. I have not al- 
vays used the hill system, but after 
trving out various other methods 1 
have settled upon the hill, and with 

few kinks I have learned, I think 
I have the perfect method of plant 
setting. I make the rows 30 inches 
ipart, and the plants I set 15 inches 


apart in the row. This requires about 


14,009 plants per acre. As soon as 
any runners shoot out to any length, 
I go along and clip them off, and the 
result is, I have plants strong and 


vigorous. 

The strength which would be re- 
quired in feeding those runners is 
converted to the building up of a 
large, perfectly developed plant that 
has the vitality to grow a bumper 
crop of berries. I like the hill sys- 
tem, as you can walk through the rows 
without stepping on the berries or 
plants: you can find the berries with- 
out turning and tearing the vines. 

Produces Fancy Berries 

Nine quarts out of every ten will be 
faney berries from the hill system, as 
against three to five quarts fancy from 
the matted row system. To those who 
contemplate growing strawberries, 
either for home use or for the mar- 
ket, I would advise them to use the 
hill method by all means. 

We cannot compete with strowers 
farther south in earliness: hence we 
grow mainly Chesapeakes, which 
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by this time the early 
the market. 


fruit is out of 
Since the Chesapeake is 
always sweeter and better flavored, 
we have no trouble at all to ma 
them at fancy prices. 

The advantage of Chesapeakes over 
many other varieties is their firniness, 
which enables us to take them, well 
ripened, from the vine and get them to 
market in excellent condition. We 


rket 


pick them after the dew is off the 
vines, sorting them as we pick. We 
keep them over night in a coel, dry 


cellar, and take them to market eariy 
next morning in a light spring wavon 
We book ords ch trip for the next 
load; this saves much time and pro- 
tects us in case there should be an 
oversupply of berries on the market. 


rs €a 


Late Winter Meetings 
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Vegetable Men Plan Activities 


B. Hi. PAUL, NEW YORK 
Important problems discussed by 
members of the New York state vege- 
table growers’ association during its 


annual meeting at Albany, N Y. Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26, included a considera- 
tion of increasing membership by bet- 
ter organization, improving marketing 
conditions and solving the farm labor 
question. 

Pres J. G. Hillis stated that one of 
the greatest problems before the asso- 
ciation was to get the gardener inter- 
ested. He added that the vegetable 
growers must get together and organ- 
ize or go out of business. He main- 
tained that vegetable growers should 
know in advance what they are to re- 
ceive for their products in the same 
way that the dairymen are assured a 
definite price for their milk. Under 
the present system the grower of veg- 
etables has no guarantee one day in 
advance of what actual market condi- 
tions will be. The inability of grow- 
ers to trust each other was one of the 
greatest drawbacks. 

H. Burden of Cazenovia, N_ /Y, 
speaking about the canning industry 
showed how farmers often underbid 
each other as a result of reports circu- 
lated by buyers and told how this 
trouble had been overcome in his lo- 
cality by the introduction of a stand- 
ard system of cost accounting which 
showed the grower just how much his 
products actually cost him, 

A round table discussion led by W. 
F. Hallauer of Irondequoit, N Y, on 
the subjéct of bridging the chasm be- 
tween producer and consumer brought 
to light several interesting points. Ad- 
vertising the public market was men- 
tioned as one means of bringing the 
producer and consumer closer togeth- 
er. Instances were mentioned which 
indicated that high prices charged by 
retail grocers handicapped the grow- 
ers by keeping a great many people 
from purchasing. This they claimed 
tended to keep produce off of lecal 
markets. <A system of advertising 
which would prevent excessive prices 
by retailers was suggested to remedy 
this evil. 

R. N. Ladu, speaking on _ local 
problems of the Troy gardeners’ asso- 
ciation, showed the difficulties in- 
volved in public market conditions, 
and he described the establishment 
of a market now owned by that 
association. He urged the: provision 
of proper transportation facilities 
to take care of the surplus pro- 
duction at certain times of the 
year, and stated that the oversupply 
of tomatoes in this section could only 
be marketed by running automobile 
trucks to New York city and Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

C. R. White in dealing with the s0- 
lution of the labor problem for 1920, 
said that this was the most diflicult 
problem before the farmer today. 

A resolution was passed at the busi- 
ness session against a proposed quar- 
antine to prevent the shipment of corn 
and other vegetable crops from New 
York state on account of the corn 
borer. The growers favored the re- 
striction of the quarantine to local 
areas where the borer was known to 
exist. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
President, C. Mason of Williamson, 
N Y: vice-president, J. Hankes @ 
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| The Sugar Orchard 
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Bifective Maple Sap Evaporators 

The best type of evaporator to use 
js one that answers the purpose well 
without being too expensive, is quite 
readily installed, is easily operated 
and is so made that soot or other im- 
purities W ill not fall into the sap while 
poiling is going on, writes T. L. Wal 
of Cleartield county, Pa. Portable fur- 
nace outlits are made for convenieiice 
jn moving from place to place, but 
when they are set up I am sure it pays 
fairly tight firebox under 


to build a 

the fraime, as it will insure better fir- 
ing and faster boiling. This firebox 
may be of brick or even of stone to be 
found in the vic_nity, but should be 
plastered with mortar or cement, in- 
side and out. An S-inch pipe should 
extend up from the back end of the 
furnece far enough to provide good 
draft 


The evaporating pan may be made 
of heavy galvanized sheet iron, and is 
ysually about 3x6 feet and 7 inches 
deep, With a hole near one corner for 
drawing off the syrup when finished. 
A wooden plug closes the hole. The 
pan may be without inside obstruc- 
tions, or it may be fitted with a number 
of divisions, each running part way 
across the pan, but not meeting each 
other, in such a way that the sap as it 
poils will flow slowly down the pan 
from the hotter end to the cooler end. 
It is retarded by these half divisions 
to such an extent that by the time it 
reaches the place of exit syrup is 
formed ready to run off into a vessel 
fixed io receive it. 

This arrangement has its disadvan- 
tages, too, as it is necessary for it to 
have very close watching to avoid pos- 


sible burning, so I am inclined to pre- 
fr the plain pan without inside fix- 
tures, for that reason and because it 


iskept clean much easier. Some kind 
of faring covers should be provided 
for keeping dirt out, but letting steam 
escape. 

Pans Connected with Siphons 

Last year I put in a 4% x 16-foot 
evaporating pan, and was very much 
pleased with it, writes F. P. Whit- 
marsh of Cortland county, N Y. It has 
four pans which are connected with a 
siphon. The two front pans have cor- 
rugated bottoms which give more ex- 
posed surface to the fire than a flat 
pan. The size will take care of 10000 
buckets, and boil it in a day’s time, It 
will boil down about 50 gallons of 
syrup a day. 

We use two gathering tubs, one of 
which holds pails. One is made of 
galvanized iron, and the other is made 
of pine. One wooden tub will prob- 
ably outwear a dozen galvanized iron 
ones. We have several different kinds 
of buckets, some old-fashioned wood- 
en ones, some tin ones and some of 
galvanized metal. The latter are by 
far the most satisfactory. We have 
always used two storage tanks which 
hold about four gathering tubs full 
each. However, with the evaporator 
We purchased last year we seldom 
need to use more than one of these 
storage tanks. 


All Manner of Spouts 

We have some sap spouts of nearly 
wery kind that has been manufac- 
tured within the last 20 years, contin- 
ues Mr Whitmarsh. None of them 
stem to be perfect. Perhaps the 

» best one of the lot is of a make which 
is easy to drive into the tree, and does 
hot leak, but it is one of the worst 
things to get out of the tree. The 
spouts are too short, and are made of 
too light material to last very long. 

I find my 5x16-foot evaporator 
most satisfactory, states F. B. Griffin 
of Cortland county, N Y. I have 1500 
trees. I have found that the number 
of gallons which it will turn off per 
day depends entirely upon the sweet- 
hess of the sap. When the sap is gath- 
ered in free from water I can easily 
turn off 50 gallons a day. 


Grimm a Soil Builder—Grimm al- 
alfa is gaining in popularity on shal- 
low, hill soils, as a cheap way to add 
nitrogen and humus to the farm. 
Corn is growing on some of the slopes 
in Luzerne county, Pa, following 
Grimm alfalfa, where it was previ- 
°usly impossible to get a decent crop 

fore. ,On some of the rough shallow 

in southern New York the soil 
been built up by this crop to a 
Marked degree. 


77) 
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Which would You rather Teed 7? 


A record cow or one that eats just cs much and gives less than hal} the milk ? 


The N. P. Sterling Furnace is a record furnace; like the cow, it may cost a trifie more to 
buy but it gives so much more heat from the fuel it uses that it soon pays for itself. 


For instance, down around Elmira, N. Y., last winter, many farmers reported that they 
easily kept a splendid even heat during the day and had no trouble holding a good fire over 
night simply with chunks. 


NP- Sterling Furnace 


THE ONE-REGISTER FURNACE 


Is the result of over 70 years in building stoves and heaters of the highest quality. The best 
materials are used throughout as well as the most scientific furnace construction. Our idea 
has always been that purchasers wanted and should have the best heating plant that could be 
built, and knowing that the success of the one register furnace depends absolutely on the 
volume and force of the current of warm air we devised the outside cool air return pipes. 
A glance at the diagram will show you the reason you get a more even distribution of heat 
through the whole house on account of this vital Sterling Feature. ; 
A. Scientific Sterling construction insuring perfect combustion and saving fuel. 
B. Extra large heating dome which heats air passing around it more quickly and to 
higher temperature with less fire. 
C. Outside air passages keep the air cool way to [ = 
the bottom of the furnace ard so make the air E 
flow very swiftly into and through the heating 
chambers D, and then pours it out with great 
force through the register. Ea 

These outside air passages are vital Sterling {- 


features : see 
1 

















Here are some others: a cool cellar, feed door large enough for chunks 
of wood, heavy grey iron castings (no scrap used), special fire pot if f° > 
natural gas and solid fuel are used, special three point dust and gas #——— 4; 
proof joints, extra large air moistener. q 
It will pay you to send for our free book and the name of the 
nearest dealer. For years this furnace has been making a 
record of keeping the houses warm and fuel bills down. 


Ask for our free book on the Sterling Range. 
The range that bakes a barrel of flour with 
one hod of coal. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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[~ WORMY APPLES 


If you grow apples to eat, you want sound, clean ap- 
\ petizing fruit. If you grow apples to sell, it is foolish to 
try to sell wormy, diseased apples at a worth while price. 
There is no mystery about good apples. How to eliminate 
worms, specks and spots is no secret. You can secure 
sound, clean fruit, free from insect damage and disease 
blemish, by spraying with 


Hoffman’s Seed Oats 


Unstained — not sprouted — sound — white — 
weigh 40 to 44 lbs. per measured bushel— 
unclipped, The grains here shown are the 
famous “Shadeland Climax’”’—a tree oats— 
have yielded 100 bushels per acre—a wonder- 
ful stooler, Hardy—grown in cold North- 
west—you never saw nicer onts. “Shadeland 
Climax” are early—rust-resistant—do not 
lodge, Other oats varieties, both of the “tree” 
and side” type—all heavy yielders, 


’ 

Hoffman’s 1920 Farm Seed Catalog 
offers seed for overy. farm crop and tells how to 
Pod them. Specializes in Alfalfa, Soy Reans, 

1eld Peas, Seed Potatoes, Clovers and Seed Corn, 
for silage and cribbing. Hoffman’s Catalog is 
sent free with oats and other samples if you 
mention this paper, 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 
Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 




























It kills the codling moth and other chewing insects—prevents rot, 
and other fungous disease. It keeps the fruit clean and sound, gives 
it good finish and color, and helps it to stick on until harvested, in 
spite of even heavy wind storms. 

Pyrox is a smooth, creamy paste, easy to use—simply mix it with 
cold water, and spray. It sticks like paint, and gives lasting pro- 
tection. 

See your local Pyrox dealer and have him reserve enough for you, 
Write today for your copy of the new Pyrox book. 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE COMPANY 


43 _B Chatham St., Boston, Mass, 
21003 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
713 Conway Bldg., Chicago, IL 
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Deal direct with our , cleaning mills in Chicago. Save 


middlemen’s profits. Let us show you how our location in 
the big mail order center enables us to save you money Om 
your seeds. We sell you the finest grade at a saving worth 
while. For the best quality on the market today, get our 


WURTHMORE BRAND SEEDS 




























the grade that meets all state law requirements, ¢ 
Ti f° ver, A Very fine 7. In- 
sures big yields. Satisfaction or money back. See samples 
and prices of Wurthmore seeds before you buy elsewhere. 
They are the best producers and one Lae makers 


known. vi EK. Write today. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Deve. 108 Chicag 0, 
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Spring Work on Fruit Vines 
c& FF. BLEY, NEW YORK 
If not needed or wanted for p ple 


sation, surplus suckers 





on black caps and red raspberric re 
removed, The suckers are an expen- 
ive and unnecessary drain upon plant 
upon the moisture 
content of the Three to five well 
disposed strong root shoots will suffice 
to serve for perpetuating the plant. 
son's growth is pinched 


food as well is 


soil. 


The first s« 





back or cut b k when the canes are 
18 inehes high The succeeding or 
br ch growth may again be headed 
back, perhaps more than once, de- 
pending on the vigor of the plant and 
the till: > vell the push” in 
the soil. ill be little or no fruit 
the first season. The next season, 
surplus canes are agai iminated 
and the permanent ne\ nes ire 
headed back as before, only the ! y 
be allowed to grow taller, from three 
to five feet, before pinching back 


As soon as fruiting is over, the last 


season’sS caneS are cut out neal the 
surface of the ground For 
there is nothing better 


made steel hook on a three-foot han- 


this work 


than a special 


dle. Sharp pruning shears y be 
used, but they make in iwkward 
operation of the job. The tool de- 
scribed is for sale at implement deal- 
ers and « ts about 35 cent 
\bout the only menace ih he way 
of insects and disease of bush fruits 
re the cane borer and the powdery 
ildew. The former manifests itself 
in the wilting of the cane attacked 
The remedy is to cut out the cane af- 
fected, Powdery mildew is not an im- 


portant factor, but can be 
with bordeaux or With lime-sulphur 
spray, the latter at the streneth of 


controlled 


about one to 40 
Getting the Best Peas 

A. £. WILKINSON, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J 

There are two points in the grow- 
ing of peas which, in my experience, 
have proved of some value. The first 
is that of separation of the seeds. 
When fron the 
producer variation 


seeds are obtained 
there is a great 
By separating the seeds 
into two groups, large and small, a 
vast difference can be made in the 
eld, the time of ripening and effi- 
Often this division 


in the size, 


clency in picking. 
is not far from 60 or 75 large seed 
and the balance small seed. A screen 
having a great number of holes of the 
desired size can be obtained from 
most any grain machining company) 

I purchased six different size screen. 
Refore planting, the seed is sifted 
ind the large seed planted separately, 
the small being given another loca- 
It is surprising to go out on the 


tion. 
patch and find that the large seed 
produce the strongest growth. Re- 


ferring back to investigation by our 
scientists, they made the discovery 
that the large seel as a general rule 
contain the strongest germ and nat- 
urally the greatest amount of stored 
food. This may account for the 
strength of the plantilet. 

\ little Inter I noticed that the 


vines were practically all uniform in 
ize and color, and that when they get 
into blesoming they de so simul- 
taneously. Naturally pod formation 
was uniform in time One picking 
was sufficient When the pods are 


picked it is noticed that there is great 
in size and 
decided factor in 
Several of the 


uniformity 
This point 
selling the products 


appearance. 


was a 


purehasers claimed that I had ided 
the pods. The expense to me for 
grading the seed was not e than 
10 or 15 cents a bushel, and it paid 


The second point is the use of acid 
phosphate with this crop Seed for 
mation is really influenced by 
phate. Two hundred and fifty or 300 
pounds per acre will make a large dif- 


phos- 


ference. Several years ago TI interest- 
ed some farmers in New York state 
in using phosphate One farmer re- 


ported to me that where he used 350 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre he 
had a difference of 75 bushels in favor 
of this application. To be exact, he 
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had a trifle over 200 bushels fre in 
acre treated with acid phosphate 
ind slightly less than 125 fre n 
acre not treuted with acid phosphate 
Other farme: have noted differences 
quite as good Every one that tried 


it noted a difference of 25 bushels the 


acre. Th vestment in acid phos- 
phate vy ies anywhere from $4 to $5. 
The increased return on investment 
is 500° or more! A fair rate of in- 
terest. 





Horticulturists Plan Busy Season 
[From Page 14.] 
Outlining. the scope of the work for 
the Hudson valley, Mgr A. B. Buch- 
holtz of Columbia county, N Y, ex- 
pressed belief that this spray informa- 
tion service was a valuable aid to the 
growers. Vv. G. Lichtenham of the 
Germantown co-operative 
told of an individual instance when 
one visit of the spray information spe- 
cialist had meant the saving of many 
dollars to the grower 
Reviewing the methods used in 
fighting cedar rust on apples, Prof F. 
C. Stewart of the Geneva station point- 
ed out that the 


cessfully controlled by 


association 


trouble could be 
spraying with 


suc- 


me-sulphur or bordeaux in conjune- 
tion with the customary four sprays 
for apple scab Pianting of disease- 


resistant varieties and the destroying 


of red cedars in the vicinity of the 
ipple orchard are other means of com- 
bating the trouble. If an orehardist’s 
ileighbor will not destroy red cedars 


n the vicinity of his orchard he can 
tppeal tothe commissioner of agricul- 
ture to have the cedars destroyed un- 
der section “4H of the agricultural laws 
of New York state. The action which 
might be taken would be a question of 
policy as well as of legislation. 

In an interesting review of the small 
fruit situation, Prof O. M. Taylor of 
the Geneva station pointed out with 
optimism the general belief of the 
small fruit men and manufacturers of 
small fruit products which would in- 
dicate a good market for all sorts of 
small fruits in the years to come. Pro- 
hibition has increased the demand for 
fruits and their juices, Prof Taylor 
pointed out, and the acreage and pro- 
duction of the same was not as large 
in 1919 as in the early days of the 
war. Prof P. J. Parrott of the Geneva 
station called attention to the destruc- 
tion of fruit by robins. In a recent in- 
vestigation it was found that in the 
stomachs of 29 out of 31 birds culti- 
fruit was found to be three- 


juarters of their diet. 


vated 


Grows Own Asparagus Plants 
M. ¢ KAINS, LONG ISTAND, N ¥ 
Several times I failed to get even a 
fair stand of asparagus plants from 
until I hit upon the plan of 
marking the rows with radishes. The 
isparagus seedlings while fairly quick 
to make a start are very diflicult to 
see until they are several inches tall 
so the weeds are likely to get a start 
and choke them out. As soon as the 
soil is in fit condition to plow I pre- 
pare it thoroughty for a seed hed— 
first manuring it heavily Then with 
ut seed drill or by hand | veatter the 
seed thinly in the drills alent inch 
deep in light soil, shallow or in heavy. 
The dritis are made about 15 inches 
ipart When I use a drill I first pass 
the seed through a sieve, and then 
pass about a quarter as much early 
m iring turnip-rooted radish 
through the same sieve, and mix the 

thoroughly before placing in the 
Thus I get a fairly uniform 
of radishes and 
When planting only a 
IT sow by hand After 


Set d 


seed 


h per. 
asparagus in 
the same rows 
small quantity 


sowing in the latter case I always 
irm the seed in the soil with the flat 
of the rak« The roller of the seed 


drill does this well enough. Imme- 
diately after sowing I rake the whole 
irea smooth and fine to kill the weeds 
that have already begun to sprout. 

In less than a week when the rad- 
begin to appear I rake again 
right over the rows regardless wf the 
damage that may be done. Thig **’"* 


ishes 


millions of sprouting weeds and only 
a few of the asparagus plants because 
they have by that time hardly begun 
to sprout. The following week I use a 
wheel-hoe, straddling the rows with 
the scuffle blades attached so as to cut 
within an inch of the row on each 

1 The week after this I put the 

ike teeth on the wheel-hoe and work 

niddles between the rows. Up to 

this time the radish plants have served 

is guides. Before another week or !6 

days they will be large enough to 
gather. 

Then I consider them as so many 
weeds and pull them ali as IX hand- 
weed the rows. Of course, mosi of 
them are large enough to eat so they 
are either used or sold. The asparagus 
seedlings are by this time large 
enough to see fairly well when using 
the wheel-hoe, so the radishes have 
served their purpose well. From this 
time forwird the only attention the 
Plants need is to keep the soil loose 
and open. 3y mid-summer they will 
be shading the ground so that culti- 
vation will have to sop. 
tions the asparagus beetle is trouble- 
some. I have always been prepared 
to fight it, but have never seen more 
thana few sanrre beetle, or their lar- 
vae in any one season. These I have 
picked off by hand before they did 
any damage. The remedy recommend- 
ed is spraying with arsenate of lead 
at the rate of two pounds to “) gal- 
lons of water, and with four pounds 
of common laundry soap dissolved in 
the water to make the poison stick. 


In some sec- 


Farm Stocks of Grain Light 
[From Page 4.] 

of wheat which can be carried over to 
the end of the present crop year will 
be s1 all. 

Under these conditions it may bt 
assumed that the expiration otf 
the overnment guarantee of a mini- 


satel 





price which eceurs on June 1 
next, is tt likely to result in any un- 
favorable change in the price level. 
Good wheat has been selling mate- 
rially above the fixed price, and there 
is every indication that such good 
milling wheat as is still in first hands 
will continue to be wanted at good 


premiums, 
Corn Stock Only Moderate 

Stocks of corn still remaining on the 
farms on March | are decidedly smal!l- 
er than many close commercial ob- 
servers have been led to expect. The 
returns of our agents indicate that 
30.4% of last year’s crop is still in first 
hands, making the aggregate,so held 
LOLT.A000 bushels. This of course 
is a larger amount than was held ai 
this time a year ago because it comes 
from a very much larger and better 
erop. When it is compared however, 
with the average holding in the last 
tive years we find that the total stock 
this year is lower than such an aver- 
age. The congestion in transportation 
which is more acute at the great ter- 
minal markets, has le@ many observ- 
ers to under-estimate the actual rate ot 
distribution of this crop. 

The real reason for the disappear- 
ance of the corn crop of 1919 in a 
manner that has been so rapid as to 
mystify observers lies in the unusuall) 
heavy feeding on the farm. The win- 
ter has been long, and the cold con- 
tinuous over a large part of the feed- 
ing territory, and the result is that 
more than the usual amount of corn 
has been required to merely sustain 
animal life and furnish animal heat 
As a matter of fact, an analysis of the 
records shows that there have been 


distributed of the latest corn crops 
LUO, OOO bushels more than were 


distributed from the corn crep of 1918 
during the same period. 

Two-thirds of the total corn crop of 
1919 having left the farms prior to 
March 1, it is safe to assume that the 
one-third remaining will meet with a 
strong and insistent demand during 
the nine months of the year which 
must elapse before a new corn crop 
will be available Of course it is not 
correct to assume that because two- 
thirds of the cron has been distributed 
in three months we face a corn famine 
for the balanee of the year, because 
the requirements for feeding purposes 


are much smaller after March 1, There 


is enough in the situation, however, to 
warrant the belief that all of the corn 
we have this year will be wanted and 
hould move at a price satisfactory to 
the producers. 
Farm Reserves of Oats 

The most significant feature of our 
report upon farm stock of grain this 
year is the evidence of a very material 
shortage in the reserve stock of oats 


The pereentage of the crop which 
is stil) ! first hands is in the 
smallest repotfed since 19s. The 


total farm reserve of oats as reported 
by our Orange Judd agents at this 
time is enly 370,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly 24).000,000 less than'was re- 
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measured by the consumptive d and 
for oats, domestic as well as foreign 
the reserves held at this time are rela. 
tively smaller than for many years, 

There is a strong foreign demang 
for oats, and if land transportation 
can be made available during the next 
days we are likely to se expor: -hip- 
ments upon a heavier scale than has 
been the case at any time duri: this 
crop year 


New Wheat Crop in Bad Shape 

It is, of course, too early to ake 
any attempt to give a definite report 
upon the prospect for the grow ng 
winter wheat crop. The reports from 
our correspondents, however, are so 
emphatic and so consistent in their 
showing of severe damage as to com- 


pel the belief that over a large share 
of the winter wheat territory the crop 
is in a more than critical cond't'on. 
From Missouri to Ohio hessian {ly is 


reported as prevalent last fall i: ore 
than two-thirds of the counties where 
wheat is an important crop. In addi- 
tion to this Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri have 
experienced a winter that is wholly 
unfavorable, lacking snowfall for pro- 
tection and experiencing a long period 
in which ice has lain upon the unpro- 
tected fields until a winterkilling far 
beyond normal may be expected. In 
3° years of crop-reporting experience ] 
ean recall but a few seasons in which 
the returns from a larg territory 
were as uniformly discouraging us are 
my returns this month. 

In the southwest, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and part of Nebraska, the situa- 
tion is much more favorable, but it is 
not entirely satisfactory. Kansas and 
Oklahoma, in particular, have experi- 
enced a dry fall and a generally dry 
winter so that the crop has a poor 
start and must have abundant spring 
moisture before it experiences any 
warm forcing weather. Up to the pres- 
ent time the plant nas not been ac- 
tually damaged beyond recovery: but 
on the other hand, the situation is one 
which can be repaired only by an ua- 
usually favorable spring. 

Reports for the Pacific coast are 
also very unsatisfactory. In Califurnia 
less than half the usual rainfall! has 
been received in the principal wheat 
territory and a great deal of wheat 
which ordinarily is seeded in January 
is still unsown. The acreage in Califor- 
nia therefore will be reduced, and un- 
less there should be very shortly relief 
from the drouthy conditions which 
have prevailed, the crop will be small. 
Winter wheat upon the north Pacific 
coast, Oregon and Washington, is in 
better shape, but is not as promising 
as usual at this season. 

While it is admittedly too early to 
indulge in any hard and fast predie- 
tion as to the wheat possibilities. | am 
decidedly of the opinion at this time 
that the first crop reports of the year 
will show a heavy loss in acrvage 
through winterkiHing and a very low 
condition of the remaining crop in the 
territory east of the Missouri r.ver, 
while west of that stream the outlook 
will depend entirely upon wheth- 
er or pot ample spring rains are had. 





Let Farmers in on Forestry Laws 
B. H. PAUL, NEW YORK 

A-recent article on forest taxation 
in the American Agriculturist brought 
forth comment in regard to the gen- 
erally dilapidated condition of farm 
woodlots throughout New York state. 
While it is greatly to be regretted 
that the farm woodlot has net been 
handled with greater consideration 
for the future, yet I firmly believe that 
great possibilities for woodlot de- 
velopment still remain. 

The most authentic figures «vail- 
able give an area of approximutely 
4,000,000 acres in farm woodlots in 
New York, this in comparison with 
12,060.000 acres which is given as the 
total area of land under forest cover 
in the stste. It shows that a third 
of the forest resources of the state 
are in the hands of the farmers. For 
this reason new forest legislation 
should not be enacted without giv- 
ing the farmers of the state an por: 
tunity to have a hand in framing it. 

I wish to bring to the attention of 
the woodlot owners of the state three 
bills introduced into the legis!:ture 
at Albany on February 9. The first 
of these, Assembly bill 512, provides 
that the state may propagate and fur- 
nish free of charge to land owners, 


trees for reforesting non-agricu!:ural 
lands within the state of the ares of 
oU acres and upward. This is ery 


good meusure with one excepticn. the 
minimum area to be reforested should 
be reduced so that all farmers will 
have equal opportunity in securing 
trees even though the woodlot be 
only a few acres in extent. 

New forest taxation laws are also 
proposed. Assembly bills 511 and 513, 
based on areas of 50 acres or over. 
Here the same disadvantage for many 
of our farmers appears. 

These hills if enacted into laws will 
govern the people throughout the 
whole state. For'this reason they 
should be so drawn that persons re- 
siding in all parts of the state may 
benefit by them. In my opinion the 
small wocdlot owner showl@ net be 
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With the New Books 


Tue MATING AND BREEDING OF POULTRY 


—By Harry M. Lamon and Rob R. 
Slocu United States department 
of agriculture. 368 pages. Nearly 
100 gaat oasexath from actual photo- 
graphs Orang Judd company, 
New York, N Y 

This book reflects in a most credit- 


able and thorough manner the knowl- 
edge and ability of the authors to 
handle this subject. Both authors have 
had years of practical experience, 
coupled with a thorough understand- 


ing of the principles and practices 
of breeding as applied to pouitry. 
Harry M. Lamon is senior poul- 


tryman of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, and is one of 
the best informed and most widely 
known authorities in this country on 
poultry. He is, indeed, a power in the 
poultry world. For years before en- 
tering the government service, Mr 
Lamon was recognized as a noted 
poultry breeder, having been an ex- 
tensive exhibitor and a winner in the 
most prominent poultry shows in 
America. He is also considered one 
of the most competent poultry judges 
in America. In 1902, Mr Lamon was 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the poultry department at the Pan- 
American exposition. 

The ability of both Mr Lamon and 
Mr Slocum as poultry breeders is well 
jilustrated by citing the results of 
their work and the development of 
the government poultry farm at Belts- 
ville, Md, which is one of the largest 
poultry breeding establishments in 
the world. Among other practical ex- 
periments conducted at this farm, 
Messrs Lamon and Slocum have car- 
ried on several breeding experiments, 
the most important of which was to 
combine the standard requirements in 
poultry with high egg production. The 
result of this work has produced one 
of the finest flocks of Single Comb 
White Leghorns in the United States, 
possessing both standard and utility 
qualities. 
after this country entered the 
war, the question of increased food 
production was a problem that had to 
be met and quickly solved. To this 
end, both Mr Lamon and Mr Slocum 
proved to be masters of the situation 
by evolving and putting into operation 
a plan by which the production of 
poultry and eggs was not only greatly 
increased, but which placed the poul- 
try industry on a higher and more 
prosperous plane than it has hereto- 
fore enjoyed. Mr Lamon is a life 
member of the American poultry as- 
sociation, a member of the American 
association of instructors and investi- 
gators in poultry husbandry, and re- 
cently has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the council of the international 
association of instructors and investi- 
gators in poultry husbandry, and like- 
wise a director of the New York poul- 
try and pigeon association. 

All that can be said about Mr 
lamon as a poultryman of national 
reputation can likewise be stated 
about Rob R. Slocum. The past 10 
years have found both of the authors 
of this book working together as a 
unit in their effurt to render a greater 
Service to the poultry keepers f 
America. Mr Slocum graduated from 
Cornell university in 1906, and soon 
thereafter was appointed as the first 
Poultryman in the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. As one of 
the board of dire tors, Mr Slocum has 
been very prominent in the activities 
and affairs of the American associa- 
tion of instructors and investigators in 
doultry husbandry. Mr Slocum is an 
authority, «and one whose word on 
Poultry matters is accepted by all with 
Whom he comes in contact. : 

Bothy Messrs Lamon and Slocum 
have traveled extensively in all parts 
of the United States, and are conse- 
Wently thoroushly conversant with 
peultry conditions from a national 
Sandpoint. The combined knowledge 
and ability of the authors of The Mat- 
mg and Greeding of Poultry have 
Produced = work which is unsur- 
Passed in clearness and man- 
ner of presentation, Thus, for the 
first time in the history of the Amer- 
iean poultry industry, a book is of- 
fered that is indispensable to all who 
re to breed poultry correctly; 
is, in accordance with the stand- 
requirements for the ereed | as 
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She ‘ cas flea 1 Si he New Britain Tractor 
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6 Type 


ERE is a light, powerful, 
compact tractor, specially 
built for use by general farmers, 
truck gardeners, seedsmen, nurs- 
erymen, owners of country es- 
tates and others. 

It will do practically any job 
that a horse can do, better and 
at less expense—and with the 
added advantage of being able 
to work longer hours-—-and 
under horse-killing weather 
conditions. 


It plows. It discs. It harrows. 
It pulverizes and drills. It hills, 
cultivates, weeds and covers. It 
marks. It mows. It sprays. It 
hauls. 

With a belt, it saws, grinds, 
cuts ensilage, shells corn and 


Dealers 

Weare ready toclose 
with responsible deal- 
ers who are sufficiently 
aggressive to profit by 
our national edvertis- 


ing. 


Better Work at Lower Cost 


does all the other jobs ordinarily 
handled with a six horse-power 
stationary engine. And it is ex- 
tremely economical both in first 
cost and in upkeep. 


The New Britain Tractor is 
built by the New Britain Ma- 
chine Company—for over thirty 
years builders cf the finest ma- 
chinery and precision tools. 
Only the best materials are used 
throughout, assuring long life 
and satisfactory operation, 


New Britain tractors are made 
in two sizes to meet varying re- 
quirements. An interesting illus- 
trated booklet telling you how 
the New Britain can be of serv- 
ice to you will be sent free upon 
request. 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO., New Britain, Conn. 


Branch Offices at 


New York Philadelphia 





San Francisco 


Detroit 


Chicago Cleveland 















































" ACME” TILLAGE TOOLS 


you have ever made before. They 






Better Tillage 


CME” Disc Harzow has offset gangs 
which disc all the soil — leave no 
“comb” or middle ridge. The discs 
are specially formed so that they enter the 
soil with a clean cut. They lighten 
the draft yet pulverize thoroughly. 
Special ball bearings take up the 
end thrust. Pres. 
sure springs hold the 
gangs to their work 
— prevent 
61-2 ft. Wide shi on une 


















“The Coulters Do the Work”— 
Make Perfect Seed Beds. 


TILLAGE 
TOOLS 


Make Perfect Seed Beds 


you to make better seed beds than 


the plants with smooth, fine, firm soil which 
promotes quick root growth. Cropsplanted 
in “Acme’’-made seed beds yield heavier. 






enable 
provide 


* ACME” Dise Harrow 
—/0 Sizes 


— Bigger Crops 


me ACME” Coulter Pulverizing Harrow com- 
pletes the work so well begun ‘ the 
“Acme” Disc. It is almost universa!i:’ used 
on truck farms where perfect seed | ls are 
the common thing. And it’s equa!!y valuable 
on fruit and general farms. Everywhere, “The Coule 
ters Dothe Work"’—make perfect se: ke. 
“I have used both your ‘Acme’ Disc and ‘Acme’ 
Coulter Harrows at the State Institute «{ Arplied 


Agriculture on Lo Island, ‘ig writes Wm. Ryan, 
Inspector in Farm Manacement, “and find that they 
do excellent work. can recommend them either 


with tractors or with horses.”* 


Ask your dealer to ton you “Acme” Tillage Tools, 
Write us for free book, “The “Acme’ Way to 
Crops that Pay.” 


DUANE H. NASH INC, 


120 Elm Street, Millington, New Jersey 
























































Star Safety Razor \: * 


~—Corporation. 
Brooklyn N.Y. 


















“PEDIGREED SEED CORN” 


Our Yellow Dent corn is the finished prod of 
careful selection and continuous bi reeding. Hl me 
yielded up to 101 bushels dry shelled co 

Send for illustrated circular to CARL 3. TH HOMAS, 
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Start Toward Normal Conditions 
March ushered in the return of the 
roads to private ownership, after being under 
federal control for over two years, at a cost 
to taxpayers of 700 millions and upward. 
Legislation bringing about this present not- 
able change is one of the few constructive 
things this session of congress has really 
done. The new railroad law is not perfect, 
but the very fact of it is an encouraging step 
in the country getting back to normal condi- 
tions. Farmers have at no time favored, nor 
do they today favor federal control or gov- 
ernment ownership of transportation. The 
best thought among agricultural classes as 
well as among financiers and business men 
generally is that private initiative, proper 
centering of responsibility, and reasonable 
government supervision (in this instance 
through Interstate commerce commission) 
will after all prove best in handling this 
great question. 

But the railroads fully realize that while 
they are again in control of their properties, 
they are after all “on trial”, looking to secur- 
ing true economies in cost of operation and 
also better service for the public. Not the 
least among the problems of the railroad 
managers is to secure normal efficiency on 
the part of labor and at the same time per- 
fectly fair to labor. The gratifying thing is 
that reconstruction seems to be fairly under 
way in spite of depreciated foreign currency ; 
our upset export trade, and the acute labor 
shortage, both on and off the farm 


rail- 


Meat Retailers and Consumers 
As every farmer knows, beginning last au- 
tumn, there has been a heavy drop in prices 
paid to farmers for hogs and cattle, yet the 
price that consumers pay for meat is as high 
as ever. The attorney general swatted the 
farmers, forced down prices to them and never 


accomplished much to see that this loss to 
farmers was made up to consumers. High 
retaii meat prices continue to consumers and 
not a word is s the price reducers, yet 
note the following sent e taken from an 
editorial of a leading cit f paper: 

‘The retailers clai fair that they 
should have time to sell off the stock laid in 
when the prices were higher.” 


Why are meat retailers of so much more 
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importance than producers? Why should the 
down on farmers and they 
required to take a loss, but retailing middle- 
Are retailers any better 
For the life of us, we cannot 
producers must suffer loss, the loss 
that producing farmers entail be passed on 


price be forced 


men be protected? 
than farmers? 
see why 


to meat retailers. It isn’t fair. Further- 
more, this method of handling meat economies 
is as undesirable as the cost plus contract 
system inaugurated during the war. 

If the retailer had no ‘better sense than to 
stock up when prices were descending is 
there any reason why government officials 
should protect him? Do government officials 
protect cattle men who stock up with feeder 
animais in the fall? Who takes the risk in 
that case, the retailer or the cattle feeder? 
If prices are lower in the following spring 
when such animals are sold the feeder 
pockets the loss. 

There is still another angle. It was 
three to five months ago when meat producing 
farmers were swatted by government offi- 
cials. Does anyone for a moment believe 
that meat retailers at that time bought stock 
ahead covering a three months’ period? Cer- 
tainly not. These retailers, for the most part, 
stock up from day to day or at the most, 
week by week. The high prices they charge 
are mere retailing plunder. They are gouging 
the public. This entire meat deal through- 
out smacks of injustice and dishonor. 


Woolen Frauds 

Are woolen manufacturers honest? Cer- 
tainly those who use cotton or “reworked 
wool”, selling their product as “all wool” 
which the public thought meant real, first- 
use wool, are not honest. A law requiring 
manufacturers to label their product for 
what it is is no injustice to them. and is a 
protection to all consumers. We have a pure 
food law, require feed and fertilizer manu- 
facturers to give the analyses of their wares, 
so why not do the same with manufacturers 
of cloth? Wool cloth manufacturers should 
be required by law to label their goods—to 
label virgin wool, reworked wool or shoddy. 
This would protect honest manufacturers as 
well as the public. We need such a law at 
once. 





Poultrymen, Awaken 

The demands of partially organized poul- 
trymen and poultry farmers, even through 
small associations, sound very weak, in com- 
parison with the deep, powerful voice of the 
organized poultry trade. It has been the 
law of the trade in farm products that the 
organized interests will win every time, and 
to the winner goes the say in the matter of 
prices to the farmer and to the consumer. 
The weaker the protest against the organ- 
ized middlemen, the greater the span in price 
between producer and consumer. The live 
subject has been touched upon already in re- 
cent issues of American Agriculturist. 

Poultry farmers, along with almost every 
type of farm producer, have been the vic- 
tims. The time is right at hand, however, 
when the producers of eggs and poultry are 
to voice their demands together. Poultry 
interests must organize firmly to handle their 
products co-operatively through the most re- 
munerative route. They must sell their eggs 
and poultry; not send them to market, and 
be in doubt about the price until some dealer 
makes the returns, for which there is no 
argument. 

It wasn’t very many years ago when milk 
producers joined the long line at the county 
shipping station on “contract day,” without 
the ghost of an idea of the coming month’s 
price until their liberty was away. 
Look at the wonderful organization they now 
have in the Dairymen’s league. A tribute to 
the host of hard working, loyal members 
which make up an 80,000 membership. 

Poultrymen can learn a lesson from 
dairymen. The first meetings of t] 
are already under way in New York 


signed 


the 
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sylvania and several of the New England 
states. Starting in a quiet way, leading 
poultrymen and their friends are attemnting 
to federate poultry interests. Each little 
community will hear of it this winter, if not 
already, through the state poultry associa- 
tions, extension institutes or other farm 
agencies. 

The plans are all tentative for the mo- 
ment, but the goal is fixed—a workable fed- 
eration of poultry interests whereby the pro- 
ducer of eggs and poultry may have proper 
recognition for his products, and his voice 
be heavy enough to carry weight. 

With milk so prominently to the front, we 
are apt to forget the immense business in 
eggs and poultry, and the wide margin be- 
tween the price on the farm and at the con- 
sumer’s door. And there’s no pasteurization 
or 3 A M delivery, and much less labor in 
handling the products; also less transporta- 
tion cost per $1 valuation of poultry prod- 
ucts. There is a spread of something like 
$7.50 on a case of eggs between the farmer’s 
and the consumer’s price. This is too much. 
Poultry producers must be up and after this 
during the coming year. 


Unloved and Unmourned 

Few sincere persons can be found who will 
regret the notable action of the senate agri- 
culture committee which last week voted to 
eliminate from the appropriation bill $240,- 
000 earlier voted by the house to continue 
distribution of free seeds. 

This age-long method of fishing for con- 
gressional votes has been for many years 
utterly without support of the best thinking 
people. In fact, it is a question whether 
congressmen themselves long ago would not 
have been glad to see the last of the nuis- 
ance—although they were really the guilty 
ones reviving it from year to year. For a 
long time this annual appropriation idea and 
the senseless distribution of miscellaneous 
free seeds has been friendless outside the 
house of representatives. 





Agriculture the Balance Wheel 

Great opportunities are ahead for the 
American farm bureau federation, in further 
conference and formulating larger plans at 
Chicago last week. The best thinkers 
in all walks of life are agreed that 
farmers will be the balance wheel of the na- 
tion in the trying days of readjustment that 
are ahead. A few years ago capital thought 
it was in the saddle. It learned its error. 
Now labor appears to be even more arrogant 
than capital ever was. It, too. will learn. 

Meanwhile, farmers have the unparalleled 
opportunity of judge and jury. As food pro- 
ducers, they sit in judgment. Allying them- 
selves with neither capital nor labor, they are 
free to moderate the demands of both—and 
all to the welfare of the country and mankind. 

The responsibility is as great as is the op- 
portunity. Hence, the farm bureau federa- 
tion as a great national body of honest-to- 
God farmers arrives when sorely needed. 
Sane, safe and just judgment: are needed. 
Heretofore, farmers individua!ly knew what 
was needed, but they lacked the collective 
power to apply the remedy. Now individuals 
east or west, capital, labor, congress will have 
something tangible, dependable to take hold 


of. They can look to the American farm 
bureau federation as reflecting what the 
great agricultural industry, the balance 


wheel, considers best for all concerned. 


Transport is bad. Railroads are short of 
rolling stock and of labor, congested. embar- 
goed. swamped with traffic and delayed by 
severe weather. Snowbound highways will 
add to railroad burdens later. Wise is he who 

forthwith seeds, tools. fertilizers, 
etc, that will be needed soon. Goods needed 
promptly better be shipped by express, for 
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‘Orange Judd Service Bureau wen 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 





COMPLAINT 





(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) aiso inclose your au- 
dress label from American Agriculturisi 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber 
er, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one doilar ($1). No charge 
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Hold On to Liberty Bonds 


A further slight decline in the open 
market value for Liberty bonds is the 
signal that another assault will be 
made by sharpers upen timid holders, 
to induce them to sell at entirely un- 
warranted discounts. 

The movement, too, of politicians in 
congress to meet the demands of cer- 
tain classes for further substantial 
government bonus to soldiers and sail- 
ers contemplates another very heavy 
bond issue estimated all the way up to 
two billions, 

Financiers inechiding many in the 
federal government maintain if this 
should go through it means not only 
continued heavy tax burdens to take 
care of it, but will also materially 
weaken the selling value of Liberty 
loan and victory bonds. As to these 
there is no more reason for holders 
to be stampeded into selling than be- 
fore. The bonds are the soundest se- 
curities on the globe today. 








Fraud Orders Sent Out 

Fraud orders are out against D. A. 
Skeen, box 356 and 22 Opera place, 
Cincinnati, O: Clarence F. Smith and 
Clarence Smith, Altamont, Lil: The 
Bookworm, F. Mueller and Frank 
Mueller at 672 North Liberty avenue, 
Alliance, O. 

Fraud order issued against the R. 
Cc. Herron Co and R. C. Herron at 
Kenton, O, forbidding the delivery of 
mail and payment of money orders 
to them, has been revoked in so far 
as the delivery of mail to R: C. Her- 
ron, Kenton, O, is concerned. 





State Discriminates Sharply 

I have been asked to buy shares in the First 
Peoples’ Trust so'd by H. V. Green Co, Boston, 
Mass. Do you consider such an investment 
sound ?—[H. W : 

This proposition never looked good 
to us. It may interest you to know 
that a late news item states that the 
bank commissioner of Maine has de- 
cided, after careful investigation, not 
to permit the securities of the First 
People’s Trust, The Mutual Finance 
corporation, and the Commercial 
Finance corporation to be sold in that 
state. 

In making this decision, the commis- 
sioner did not file any text giving his 
reasons, but it may be considered that 
the investigation convinced him that 
these securities were not merely spec- 
ulative, but were of a sort that should 
not be sold to the people of his state, 

It is rumored that.the Green com- 
pany will appeal to the courts. Such 
is a natural act and allowable, as the 
law gives everyone the right to an ap- 
peal. 


. T 

Getting Full Market Values 

I am in the poultry business and would like 
to find a retail market for my exgs. I have 
shipped to several Boston concerns and cannot 
get within 10 cents a dozen of the market price 
published in The Homestead every week. I 
always look forward to the coming of The 
Homestead with a great deal of pleasure.— 
[F. N. R. 

Referring to your welcome com- 
munication, we would say the firms 
you have shipped eggs to are prob- 
ably as reliable as any in the _ busi- 
ness. If you do not get within 10 
cents a dozen of the prices quoted in 
The Homestead there is evidently 
some misunderstanding somewhere, 
as the prices printed are those at 
which eggs are selling in a wholesale 
way very close to the time our paper 
goes to press. You do not state just 
What kind of eggs vou ship, and how 


old they are. Possibly you aecumu- 
late them a while before shipping, and 
When they arrive in Boston will not 
grade more than a fair eastern, in 
Which case you could not expect 
prices which strictly fai nearby 
hennery eggs uld bring 

Of course, none of the dealers re- 
turn any more money than thev have 
to, and then there is the expressage 
and often some breakage deducted. Tt 


whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's que-tion. 
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t, and if it were oniy one or two 
dealers you thought were unfair, un- 
questionably it would he wise to try 
someone else. But if the returns from 
all these apparently reliable concerns 
averaged about the same sit is difficult 
to advise you. Of course, occasiona)- 
ly prices decline between the time 
report goes te the printer and tl 
time you receive your paper. At th 
particular season of year such a thi 
might easily happen. If you ha» 
any particularly unpleasant expe: 
ence in the future and give us tl 
full facts we will be more than gla! 
to investigate. 


Our Guarantce—We positively guar- 
autee that each advertiser in this issue 
ef American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
udvertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST ai- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist’”’ We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending, or for 
deposits made with any advertiser. 


Road Dust and Sweepings are not 
safe to use on gardens for fertilizer. 
They nowadays contain so much oil 
they are likely to prove harmful to 
plants. Even where the roads are 
not oiled to “lay the dust,” much oil 
is dropped by autos and trucks. About 
the only safe way to use it is to 
spread upon weedy areas. If it kills 
the weeds so much will have been 
gained; if not, it will be good to plow 
under for a later creo. 
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Behind Every New Idea 


is a Written Guarantee 


You take no chances when you select a 


New Idea for your home. Right back of every furnace 
is our binding written guarantee. Ifg@he New Idea isn’t satis- 
factory, your money will be refunded promptly. It's all written 
im the guarantee. There's no possibility of any misunderstanding of just what 
is meant. Have the New Idea dealer show you the guarantee before you buy. 
There are many other reasons why you will want the New Idea features: 

Exclusive Frameless Peed Door—no loose foints to let dust and gas out {n- 
Cup-joint Constructios—joints always tight as furnace 
Hot-Blast Feed 
ight Register—gives you CLEAN, MOIST heat Burns 
any Fuel—hard coal, soft coal, gus, wood, etc. Write for catalog and name 
of New Idea dealer in your neighborhood. Expert heating advice free. 


NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless Furnace 


‘The One You’ve Heard So Much About” 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


Also Manufacturers of “Superior” Warm Air Furnaces 
“Imperial” Steam and Hot Water Boilers. 


Box 70, UTICA, N. Y. 
Excellent proposition for the right kind of hard- 


were dealers, implement dealers, etc. Vew 
Idea dealers are «making good” everywhere. 


contracts and e1 
Gas and Dust- 
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r—to utilize all fuel burned. 



















































































































Write for our 160 page 
Farm and Building Book, 
Worth $1.00—6but costs 
you nothing. 
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CAROLINA PINE 


Better Farm Buildings at lowerGosts __ 


Zora” 


Refinement in Farm Homes 


ANELED walls, bare polish- 
ed floors, beamed ceilings, 
built-in cabinets—all these 


features usually found in the homes 
of the very wealthy are yours if you 
use North Carolina Pine. Its grain is 
so varied and so beautiful, and it 
takes stains and varnishes so effect- 
ively that you can have any desired 
hardwood effect. Moreover, enamel 
paints, such as white, ivory, or any 
other color desired, will never become 
discolored. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION 


84 Bank of Commerce Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


—the letter of 
DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 


Presipent or rus Unsivensrry 
OF THE StaTE oF New York 
New York Srarr Commissioner 
or EpucatTion 
“The influence of music upon 
the individual has been known 
since very early times. When an 
evil spirit came upon Saul, David 
was brought to play before him 
until he was well. I often think 
of Mr. Edison as « modern David, 
not out slaying goliaths, but 
playing with varied instruments 
before the world, which seems, 
like Saul, to be possessed at 
times by an evil spirit.”* 


Close-up of Mario Laurenti compar- 
ing his voice with its RE-CREATION 
by the New Edison. 
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Drawn from an actual 
photograph taken in State 
Armory, Albany, on No- 
vember, 25, 1919. 








“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 

















6,000 Teachers Hear Astounding Triumph 
of Phonograph’s New Art 


In daring comparison made with Mario 
Laurenti, famous baritone of Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Mr. Edison’s 
Official Laboratory Model perfectly 


matches Laurenti’s voice 


OULDN'’T it be wonderful to enter- 
tain your friends with the phonograph 
whose realism held these 6,000 teachers 


spellbound and caused Dr. Finley to write 
his beautiful tribute to Mr. Edison. 


As you read the amazing story which 
follows, remember that you can have in 
your own home an exact duplicate of the 
Official Laboratory Model which made musie- 
history at Albany on November 25, 1919. 


* * 


November 25, 1919, was the memorable 
evening when Mr. Edison made his now- 
famous test in the State Armory, Albany, 
New York, before an audience of 6,000 
people. 


‘The audience was one that truly repre- 
sented you and the rest of the great 
American public. The entire 6,000 consisted 
of teachers, principals and superintendents 
of the publie schools of New York State— 
the fine, intelligent kind of men and women 
to whom you have entrusted the education 
of your children. 


The singer was a distinguished «artist— 


member of the famous Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York— Mario Laurenti, the 
glorious-voiced baritone, one of the truly 
great voices of the world. 


a. * * 


With the help of the illustration, drawn 
from an actual photograph, you can follow 
in your mind’s eye the whole marvelous 
thing that happened. 


Laurenti stood beside a graceful William 
and Mary cabinet. Hestarted to sing. His 
glorious voice filled the auditorium. Theaudi- 
ence, which had been a-buzz with curiosity 
throughout preliminaries, now settled back 
in its chairs, and surrendered itself to the 
exquisite artistry of Laurenti’s voice. Sud- 
denly the audience sat up inabrupt surprise. 
A low, wondering whisper ran through the 
auditorium. Folks rubbed their eyes. 
Lavrenti’s lips were absolutely still, but his 
voice continued to reach them with undim- 
inished beauty. The New Edison had taken 
up Laurenti’s song and was Re-Creatine his 
voice with such perfect realism that the 
hurian ear could not tell that he had ceased 


tu sing. 


As plainly and simply as we can tell it, 
such is what happened. We wish you could 
have heard those 6,000 teachers express 
their amazement and delight. As Dr. Finley 
so finely saggests in his letter, it seemed 
that Mr. Edison had ushered in a new 
epoch in music. 


The Official Laboratory Model stands to- 
day as the only phorsgraph which can meet 
the human voice in competition—the only 
phonograph which has proved its right to 
stand in your home and bring you the joys 
of the world’s great music and represent to 
your friends the culture of your home. 


--< ~ a * 

Look in your Jocal papers for the Fdison 
dealer’s announcement. He has an exact 
duplicate of the instrument with which Mr. 
Edison origmally developed the Rx-Crearion 
of music at a cost of 3 million dollars for 
research work. He will guarantee this 
Official Laboratory Model to do everything 
which was achieved by the instrument used 
at Albany, and he’ll be glad to give you 
Mr. Edison’s unique Kealism Test, so that 
you can experience for yourself the magie 
power of the New Edison’s Rr-Crearion of 
music. 


If you can’t find your Edison dealer, just 
write us (postal will do). We'll send you 
his name and address, and mail, with our 
compliments, a copy of that fascinating 
book, ““Edison and Music,’’ written by one 
of Mr. Edison's right-hand men. 


THOMAS <A. EDISON, Ine. 
Orange, N. J. 
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Oleo Popular in England 


Reliable trade advices indicate an 
enormous expans’on in Great Britain 
in the oleo business, factories 
there now capable of turning out 14)- 
UUO tons per Week, or vastly more that 
before the war 

In fact England is planni: 

a bid for export trade in th prod 
hoping to find an outlet in other parts 
of Europe where the productio is 
small and where the shortage of but- 
ter is acute \ll of this po'tr to fure- 
ther increas petition f \) - 
can dairy far 


Production Larger, Imports Smaller 





Some s nit ant gures al present- 
ed by E h trade author es Che 
average pro ! Cire b ta 
ot oleo cre ‘ tro ihe 
long tons (of 2210 pounds) ‘ 

INL to BGO to n 117 at the hight 
of the war md Fou tor Ls 
after f 1 h ce l qG A 
to TG Great Br nh purel 

Tore n ce ‘ ‘ , Oo 

monly named over there 1 raat 

the amount of 2U4AT tor Wee I 
declined in T10 142 to 

It 3 
verified, tl ‘ im} n 
qi t Britain h de ised li 
pounds formerly per « 
to only six pounds, Large « 
of Dutch oleo re also 1 
English markets dut 
cont nh i h nh pe ! 
fat commanding a f re ‘ 
the mixture made up lar 
table oils } ! 

English factoric England po 
large quantiti« of pa ke. ‘ 
tracted oil therefrom be St to 

h but ne? no ( r <o 
, ‘ 
to sh } 1) 1 iil. o ’ 
\ 1 of $1.25 } f 

> 1 1 r « : 
1 7 > 

Soy Bean Oil and Butter 

Used ina n 
ers of paint \ ! na 
bean oil is now being 1 nes ed 
ble purposes, r coming to the 
front in the output of butt s 
tutes These fo rs were 1 le ’ 
largely of feef fats and cottonss 0 
ang?’ through |! e amounts « é 
pres ed ce oal Oll. Ch I a 
been brought out prot nt! 
Amer.can <Agr rist t 
months. 

The use of «« bean oil for edib 
purposes, however, is comparatively 
new. Used from time immemorial in 


China and Manchuria as edible oil this 
product is now entering the United 
States in increasingly large quantities. 
In the calendar year 1919 nearly 200 

OOO,0O00 pounds, duty 
were imported. While this is a smaller 
movement than and two 
ago the business is still on afi enor- 
mous scale, Seattle, Wash, is the chie! 


free, Soy bean oil 


one years 


port of entry, the oil thence shipped 
in vast quantities to the east and 
south. The oil is brownish yellow in 
color and becomes lighter on heating 


Importers express the opinion that 
American trade can look forward to 
receiving unlimited quantities of oil 
from the Orient. In the last three 
years the value of soy bean oil import- 
ed into the United States exceeded 185 


million dollars 


Recent Potato Market Influences 


The potato ‘ whole has 
held very wel hrenughout the entir 
winter, in s; ‘ elief on the part 
of many deale: ml certainiv on the 
part of unnur ered msumers that 
quotations are | h | d on ultimate 
firures tid t he counter 
small lots. \ i Agriculturist 
has been makine considerable inquiry 
among potato growers and shippers in 
New York, our leading eastern potato 
state. Replies coming in indicate that 
very generally speculators and ship- 
pers are paying farmers $2 to $2.50 
per bushel at loading stations. Occa- 


sionally a report indicates a price all 
the way up to $3, but this is only 
where small quantities are changing 





Imports of all kinds of unmanufac- 





came from Cuba and almost an equal 
amount from Greece, the latter uti- 
lized largely in the matter of cigarets. 

Foreign tobacco remaining in custom 
houses and not yet withdrawn for use 
totaled at the close of Dec, 6,162,000 
Ibs against 5,271,000 lbs the same date 
year earlier. All other leaf to- 
bacco in bonded warehouses nearly 57 
million Ibs against 49 million Ibs one 
year ago, 


one 


Beet Sugar Profiteers—The 





= depart- 
\i% ment of justice is looking into the 
ilatter to determine whether manu- 
inds, and not necessarily a criterion facturers of beet sugar in Colorado 
actual market conditions have made unreasonable profits. Offi- 
Essenti — a ow _ " : rop, potatoes cials there claim prices charged by 
staple > mi g : " 
iple on the market throughout the some of the sugar makers unduly high, 
entire spring before southern stock Th \ " : 
urrives freely, price changes are at e sovernment is not taking any part 
sienem mean Mager eer — elie in the dispute between manufacturers 
tim ! What violent at this season 
of he vear in downward swing and growers in the west who have 
Here is one thing to keep in mind at been unable to reach common ground 
the oment, as to the price to be charged for the 
Snow and Ice Bound Reserves coming crop of sugar beets 
The shipment of potatoes has 
been very difticult for many weeks —ae 
owing to the low temperatures : 
and heavy snows covering wide areas : oe 
in the northern potato territory. The i Hen House Profits 
movement is slow, and many po- i 
itoes Prenehed the bix distributing i 
markets, Such as Ne York and Bos- #? 
ton, badly frosted. This h meant a = i 
wide range in wholesal prices, Vigor in Poultry 
Frosted or otherwise indilfers stock 
i W. H, JEN Ns TELAT t ‘ 4 
going at a substantial dis mn while , “5 2 eee Oe Ss 
choice to fancy table potatoes com- The New York agricultural college 
manded a premium Nor has the places vigor as the foundation stone 
country Situation been an than ex- for success with poultry. In my own 
é tlicult oadwavs being . r 
¥ di . ! twat eins tilled experienc I know the domesticated 
hs? “ nd ice from fence to fence bir li } 
1 the iten track narrow and @ifti- D1 d dies very easily, and that with the 
average floc lacks enough vigor for 
ite t ndvices from market corre- profitable egg pre ction 
‘ ta great many If we study bird nature we learn that 
i s in the po © Shipping terri- one of itsch ' ristics in the daytime 
ot Ne ¥ : i ess oe is to be in motion; that its natural 
. doubtless food is insects, = eds and gree! food— 
. , ' the going is y lily gr that i rind 
suaily grass I { t grinds ji \ 
et I in eneral i ilso true aha a : . oon me Owe 
ctio Michigan, Wis- feed and that its normal temperature 
! { Minne ilthough ship- 48 = er 5 degrees above that of other 
the portant potato animals or hut ins, if we confine 
s \ bee vel ral ev wild birds in a small room, where only 
su i Cs a little exercise is possible, and feed 
_ = t dat c April nad ® ground grains instead of whole grains: 
eavVYV movemel OL potutees trom the and irv 1 ‘ a , } ¢ 1 
might unfavorably affeet “°° “ eee al eee. we 
ilur Should here Tye an early insects, and restrict their exercise so 
pring with re ely high tempera- they are sitting around the most of 
ure t] will encourage sprouting the time, and they live in atmosphere 
f tl tubers, and perhaps where ni in which there is an excess of mois- 
protected on the farms more o ture because of the vapor exhaled 
CSS rot. These are also harmful fac- from their bodies and the evaporation 
I The farm » prefers to hold _ , ’ 
fro the droppings into it. the result 
tutoes for s , mit s mus ; : 
eep LESE possi ies it mind. of these artificial conditions causes a 
While potatoe have sl n con loss of appetite and proper function- 
rie rengtl e und , ot ‘ of body from lack of exerciss 
é neli 1 » eusi low ituse their organs do not grind the 
read WW en din the natural way, the hens b 
1 impo | tins ) a “- ’ 
come Weaker, and the result is diges 
e seen tainly no ’ ‘ a 
aonb a “ . t trouble The meat scrap in the 
consequence ‘ Kurop hus fa : : 
jome potatoes ‘ ee e in frem piace Of live insects Is unnatura nad 
Denmar! also fre New Brunswicl With no gre food bulk, is not pro- 
Denmark has shipped large oquanti- vided, the \ is depressed by the 
ties of butter into New York city, and over-moisture laden air they breathe, 
Iso a sn ll move ‘ nt of cabbaze and cause colds and roup. All of these 
this characte Una - upset” causes tend to a loss of vigor in the 
foreign ex hange situation there is bird In time they grow weaker, and 
considerable incentive for northern i T , a | > . 
Kurope to ship produce of this sort _— 7 = ; 7 wore fou eo 
nto the United States wherever a_ iS to get back as near as practicable 
rplus uppcars to the natural life of birds, and yet 
— ——E practice enough of the artificial to in- 
r Tt crease egg production to the extent 
Tobacco Notes r _ 
that it is profitable. I know this can 


be done so that vigor can be increased 

















No farm 


is complete without its flock of layers. 


tured tobacco brought jnto the US  vear after year. The hens will then 
during '1) were close to S»,000,000 Ibs, we feamer, and t ; ficient as 
slight increase over one year ago, ees oe oe eo 
and very much larger than two years ¢SS machines. I recently heard a 
ago Of thé amount named a third poultry professor say that it is pos- 
Raising Laying Fowls in Large Numbers 
This is the Kauffman farm of White Leghorns 1 Berks county, Pa. 
The fowls are noted for their quality, vigor and laying characteristics. 


It is a simple matter, too, 


to get the right foundation as only eggs from the right kind of fow!s should 


be purchased. 


Then in a short time the entire flock can be of quality stock. 
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sible to produce a hen that will live 
10 years and be efficient as an egg 
producer all the time. 

One point is, to provide exercise 
that will take the place of -natural! ex. 
ercise in wild life. In winter, we have 
a problem to do this. We can compe} 
the hens to scratch in litter for their 


scratch grains, and get considerable 
exercise, but there are difficulties | 


have found in doing this. I have neve; 
been able to keep the air normally dry 


in the building, so the moisture wil} 
not settle on the litter and make it 
damp a few days after renewing 

Some experiments in placing unde 
the litter, which in my case is oats 


straw, some dry absorbent, as sand or 
sifted coal ashes, seems to help to keep 
the litter dry longer. 

Other ways of inducing hens to ex- 
ercise in the confinement, is to hang 
vegetables, or sheaves of grain so high 
that they must jump for it to get it 


Where there is a large flock of hens 
in a long building, another way to 


compel the birds to exercise, is to 
have the dry mash hopper at one end 
of the room, and the water at the oth- 


er end The more ideal way to feed 
hens to induce exercise is to scatte: 
the scratch grains two or three times 
during the forenoon, and cover them 
with the litter. I close the dry mash 
hoppers during the forenoon when 


this is done. Keep the hens exercising, 
but hungry all the forenoon. 
At noon open up the dry mash hop- 


pers. The hens being hungry, will eat 
more than if they had been kept open 
all day. There shouid be plenty otf 


feeding room at the hoppers with this 
plan. Late in the afternoon, the hens 


1 


will begin to get hungry, and they like 


whole or cracked grains the best. A 
liberal feed of cracked grain is cov- 
ered with litter, and the hens n 
scratching for them get some guod 
exercise before going to the perches 
for night 

There is little trouble in getting hens 


to exercise in when they are 
I give access to fields I am 
cultivating, where the hens scratch 
the worms and insects. Poulti 

vards should be spaded or plowe d fre- 


summer, 


on range, 
out 
quently to make a loose soil to scratch 


in. I am satisfied that in feeding for 
the health and vigor of hens, I fed too 


much mash, and not enough whole 
grains This is unnatural to birds 
One evidence is, they always take the 
whole grain from choice when these 
and ground grains are placed befor: 
them I am convinced that to keep 
the digestive organs of the hens, nor- 
mal and strong, we must feed whol 
grain and grit—the hens’ teeth—and 
l the work in the natural way. The 
Cornell formula is to feed twice as 
much whole grains as mash. I am 
sure if even a larger proportion of 


whole grain is fed, the birds will show 
better vitality. Doubtless egg produc- 


tion can be increased by increasing 
the dry mash, but digestive troubles 
may follow, and the life of the hen 
shortened. The ration should be fairly 
well balanced and green food in some 
form supplied I need not say, grit, 


charcoal and shells and plenty of pure 
water are absolutely necessary. 

As with humus, good _ ventilation, 
and sanitation, are conducive to vigor. 
Hens in winter confinement should be 
kept exercising as much as possible in 
a normally pure atmosphere. This 
has the same effect on the fowl as 
with persons. It makes them hungry 
and prevents disease. Right here is 
one of the hard problems in the poul- 
try business—to get the excess of 
moisture out of the air in the build- 
ing, which is depresing to vitality and 
is the main cause of colds and roup. 
In mild weather, we can keep the 
house so open, that the circulation of 
air from the outside will carry off this 
moisture, but in zero weather, we 
must keep the houses mostly closed, 
or egg production will stop. 

Along the line of sanitation is plenty 
of sunshine, cleanliness, and the dust 
bath to protect from insect parasites. 


Coal tar preparations applied to the 
perches will protect from mites 

Last, but not least, is breeding for 
vigor. This is a large subject, and L 
can only say cull from the breeding 
stock all birds that the conformation 
and characteristics do not indicate 


vigor. Select birds of good size, with 
large development of digestive organs, 
deep in body, bright eyes, and birds 
that are the first after food. These 
have inbred vitality, and potentiality 
like the race horse, and can reproduce 
stock with the largest degree of vigor. 
This means profitable egg production. 





: Trifles make perfection, but perfec- 
tion is no trifle-—[Michael Angelo. 
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Planning for Fall Layers 

A test at the Ohio station to deter- 
mine the best date for hatching chicks 
shows that for Leghorns, April 20 or 
thereabouts is a satisfactory date in 
the latitude of Ohio. Two weeks 
either way from this date would not 
pe expected to affect materially the re- 
sults secured with pullets. 

It was found in one experiment 
that there is little to be gained by 
hatching Leghorns as early as Feb- 
ruary 22. It is dificult in normal 
seasons to get satisfactory hatching 
eggs at that time of the year, and 
the percentage of fertility is lower. 


Chicks hatched at this date require 
prooding through a longer period, and 
much more care than during warmer 

most instances these 


weather. In 
early-! ched pullets yo through a 
molt similar to that of one-year-old 
hens in October and November. 

Chicks hatched even as late as June 
18 have been profitable for egg pro- 
duction, but it is generally more diffi- 
cult to rear as large a percentage 
of the chicks as when hatched earlier 
in the season. Chicks hatched in 
April generally prove to be satisfac- 
tory fall and winter layers. The re- 
sults secured with Leghorns in these 
experiments will not apply to some 
of the slower maturing breeds. 





Adapts Feed to Chick Growth 

Starting with custom hatched 
chicks which arrive on the farm when 
about 48 hours old, William <A. Lee 
of Greene county, N Y, begins the 
feeding with moistened bread. He gets 
old bread from a nearby bakery and 
soaks it with water or milk, if the 
latter is available, and then lets it 
partially dry so that it will not be 
sloppy when fed. This is given three 
or four times a day in amounts which 
the little chicks will readily clean up. 
At the end of four days or about 
seven days from hatching, the chicks 
began to receive small amounts of 
commercial chick feed along with the 
moistened bread. Sometimes’ the 
chicks would show a decided prefer- 
ence for the commercial feed and 
would pick it out to the exclusion of 
the bread. 

At the end of two weeks the bread 
was dropped from the feeding system 
and the little fellows got the com- 
mercial mixture three times a day in 
amounts which they would eagerly 
dispose of. Fresh water was kept 
before them in clean vessels. The 
chicks were kept in a shed with two 
large windows, admitting plenty of 
sunshine. The inside was tarred to 
control lice and mites, to keep the 
“cooties” away as Mr Lee expressed 
it. Over the tar was a coating of 
whitewash. The roof was covered 
with waterproofing, making the 
whole dry and sanitary. No heat was 
necessary except on cloudy days, but a 
lamp was used each night. A galvan- 
ized iron circle kept the chicks away 
from the lamp. 

Changes Feed at Three Weeks 

When the chicks were three weeks 
old they began to receive quite a dif- 
ferent ration, consisting of cracked 
grains and mash, together with a 
small amount of beef scrap and 
greens. The grain mixture which was 
given in the morning and evening in 
amounts readily consumed was made 
up ef cracked corn 60%, wheat 20%, 
and oats 20%. A wet mash was fed 
at noon, composed of middlings 420%, 
corn meal 25%, bran 25%, and beef 
meal 10%. It was given lukewarm, 
being moistened with milk if avail- 
able, although the chicks seemed to 
take to it just as readily if soaked 
with water. The dry mash always be- 
fore them in hoppers was made up of 
niddlings 40% and bran 60%. 

Caution was used to feed this new 
ration in small amounts on the first 
few days it was used, as it is unwise 
to change a chick’s diet too quickly. 
In the first few days the beef scrap 
did not run more than 6%, as these 
Scraps are apt to cause bowel trouble 
When given in too large amounts. 
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a regular part of the feeding system, 
and at the start clippings of blue 
grass were the easiest to give. 
When the chicks had passed the 
three-week mark they were ellowed 
to run around in the day, and they 
mace good use of their liberty in 
picking up bugs and all sorts of 
green food. With this care they 
thrived for about two n:onths, or 
pretty close to the first of June. In 
May, however, they were fed a little 
heavier on corn meal and beef scrap, 
the amount being increased a little 


‘ 
1 
h 


each week. It interesting to note 
that Mr ee had practically no 
trouble from white diarrhea with this 


system of feeding. The custom-hatch- 
ing gave him -‘*) chicks from about 
300 eggs, and nearly all lived through 
the earlier and more critical spring 
days. 


Should Eggs Be Guaranteed 


JOHN L, WOODBURY 


I always mark the pen on all eggs 
put in my machines, and frequently 
find that while in using eggs from two 
given pensthe test may show one much 
superior to the other in fertility. Yet 
with eggs selected from the same 
pens not more than 10 days later the 
reverse may prove true. It’s according 
to nature. The greatest ball players 
are not always at their best, race 
horses cannot go to their record every 
day, and fowls, likewise, are affected 
by varying conditions. 

But in this little game of chance the 
purchaser is by no means always the 
loser. Early in my career I paid $2 
for 15 eggs, and got only seven chicks, 
when I had expected fully 13. But I 
raised three fine pullets, and in the 
fall sold three cockerels at $1.50 each. 
showed the fourth two years without 
his being beaten, and finally sold him 
for $6. I once sold a party 15 eggs 
for $1. He raised 11 fine birds, one 
cockerel winning second in a big class 
in Boston, and selling for a high price. 
Scores of such cases could be cited. 
Many times the buyer of eggs gets a 
single bird worth five times what he 
paid for the entire sitting, thus reap- 
ing the benefit of years of study and 
application by the breeder. 

Buyers should not expect too much 
of eggs bumped about in cars and 
stages. If I get a few chicks of qual- 
ity from a purchaser, and it appears 
that the shipper tried his best I am 
not disposed to ‘‘kick.’”’ 

As for guarantees, they are not al- 
waysas valuable as they seem. The sec- 
ond lot of eggs may be no better than 
the first, or be so late in getting along 
that the chickens hatched prove little 
more than a nuisance. I hold that 
the only breeder who can give a 
worth-while guarantee is one who gets 
top prices. Some place the price of 
eges low for quality, and guarantee 
nothing. However, they will do their 
very best by every customer, because 
it is right and because they realize 
that poor hatches of purchased eggs 
always injure the seller’s reputation, 
though he be not in the !east to blame. 


Homemade Whip Secket—tHere is a 
handy whip socket which anyone may 
make out of a piece of pipe, the lower 
end of which can be 
flattened. Perhaps it 
may be necessary to 
use a blacksmith’s 
forge to heat an iron 
pipe, but a lead one 
can be hammered 
into the desired 
shape without diffi- 
eulty. Where it is to 
be fastened in an up- 
right position to the 
side of a wagon ora 
buggy, its shape will 
be that shown by the 
vertical lines, but 
when it must be fas- 
tened to a horizontal 
surface its shape 
should be that indicated by the dotted 
line. Preferably it should he bolted 
to tis support, but where necessary it 
may be screwed. 
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absolutely 
nothing until 
you have used 
it for 30 days, 
ni until you have tried it—tested 


j}| it—made sure it is the Sepa- 
rator you want. And then you 
can take a whole year to pay. 
This is the little Separator you 
have been Jooking for—the 
Premier No. 2. it is built espe- 
cially for the man who has only 
| a few cows, or for the woman 
RU ii! who wants to separate enough 








cream for the family table and for home butier. !- very farmer who keeps cows should have a separator. 
Even if you have only two or three cows, the butter fat wasted by the.old skimming method would 
more than pay for this machine the first year—for the cost is only about ten cents a day. If you keep 
a large dairy and sell milk, you want cream and butter for your own table, and perhaps to sell. 
This wonderful little machine can be screwed to the kitchen table or set in an out-of-the-way corner. 


200 pounds per Hour Capacity 


Jast right for the Farm with 3 to5 cows. And a handy size for 
the big Dairy Farm to furnish butter and cream for the home. 


Easy to Clean. 
The Premier bowl is especially sanitary. It is 
easy to take apart and as easy to clean asa tea- 
cup. It cam be taken apart, washed and put 
together again in a few minutes. A convenient 
rust-proof dise-holder and two cleaning brushes 
are furnished with every machine. 


Gets the Cream 
The Premier bowl has a patented device that 
distributes the milk evenly over the discs, insuring 
a steady, constant flow and preventing any of the 
cream from escaping by mixing with the skim milk. 


Easy to Turn 
The light, strong bow] of the Premier andits simple, 
smooth-running mechanism make it easy to turn 
and almost noiseless. A child can operate it. 


Bell Indicator 


A bell, attached to the handle, indicates to the 
operator when the machine is running too fast 
or too slow. This unique device is very conven- 
ient and valuable. 


Automatic Oiling 
The oiling system requires attention only once a 
week. After the oil is placed in the reservoir, 
the machine oils itself: 


National Far 
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Capacity 
Although the Premier No. 2 is rated at 200 Ibs. 
per hour, it will actually handle fully 300 Ibs. and 


in an gga would care for the milk from e 


lee herd Ovder To-day 
You Risk No Money 


We believe so thoroughly in the ability of 
Premier No. 2 to please you, that we are wiiling 
to ship it to you without a cent of money in 
advance. You don’t risk a penny, for besides 
our Thirty Days’ Free Trial Offer, you have a 
full year to pay and 


Our Binding Guarantee 

that goes with all the machinery and equipment we sell. 
Think of it—30 days’ free trial without paying a 
cent. A year to pay, intwelve monthly payments. 
If, after 30 days you are not fuily satished that 
it is worth all we ask and more, just return it to 
us at our expense. The full price of the Premier 
No. 2 is $27.00, which you pay in twelve 
monthly payments of $2.25 each, starting at the 
end of 30 days’ trial. With a four-legged steel 
Stand, the price is $33.00, If you prefer to pay 
cash in full, there is a discount of five per cent. 
Write to-day. You lose money every day you 
do not have this separator. 


quipment ¢ o. 


STREET NEW YORK CITY SS INC. 





Sick Baby Chicks? 


There is only one w to deal with baby chicks 
and that is to Bch well. Doctoring a hundred 
or more chicks is mighty discouraging work, 

It’s pure carelessness to lose more than 10 per 
cent of chicks, from hatching to full growth. Many 
lose 40 per cent te 60 per cent, and even tore, No 
profit in that. 

Our bock, ‘Care of Raby Chicks” (free) and 4 
package of Germozone is the hest chick insurance. 
WITH BABY CHICKS  Yotl MUST PREVENT 
SICKNESS—NOT ATTEMPT TO wl RE. “I never 


had a sick chick all last season.”""—4', OQ. Petrain, 
Moline, Ll ‘Not a case of white di rhoea. in three 
years.”’—Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa Have 800 chicks 
now 5 weeks old and not a single cause of bowel 
trouble.""—Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, New 
York. “Two weeks affer we started last spring we 
were @ mighty dscouraged pair Every day from 


three to sfx chicks dead. A neighbor put us next 
to Germozone and we are now sure if we bad bad it 
at the start we would not have lost a single chick,”"— 
Win. E. Sherherd, Se vy n, Pa. 


GERMOZONE * a wonder worker for 
chicks, chickens, pigeons, 
cats, dogs. rabbits or other pet or domestic stock. 
It is preventive as well as eurative, which is ten 
times better. It is used most extensitely for roup, 
bowel trouble, snuftles. gleet, canker, swelled head, 
sore head, seres, wounds, loss of fur or feathers. 
25a, 75c, $1.50 pkgs. at dealers or postpai 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-29, Omaha, Neb. 




















| Prarie STATE 


INCUBATCOR 


The accepted standard machi.e that hatches 
the highest percentage of finest chicks. 

Most efficient yet simple 
methodofheat, moistureand 
ventilation control. Most 
costly to build, slightly high- 
er in price, but cheapest as 
judged by results. If you 
demand complete eatisfac- 
tion you wil! choose it. Send 
for free catalog. 


Prairie State Incubator Co. - 























46 Main St.. Homer City, Penn. | 





You 
Take No 
RISK “acencrnTIes: 
With 30 Days Trial 
An 10 Yr. Guarantee 


SVE 


Freight 





wood Brooder on 30 days trial, with a 10-year 
guarantee, freight gull cust of the Rock 


7 50 EGG INCUBATOR 


CHICK BROODER 


Incubator ia covered with ‘ostrr Se fron, triple wall: 
eater. Set up ready 


eqpoes: tar t to run. 














ampion 


Belle City Incubator}, -«. 


Hot-Water, Cop; per Tank, Double Users 


d, Sel Pe eiated. With $7.5S 
Be nr tao Chick Brooder — both only 


Ne = 140-Egg 












: & 9) BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
em ey Northern raised Chickens, 

Ducks, Geese, Turke ya. Pure-bred heavy 
laying etrains, Fowls, Eggs & Incubators 
ail at low 4 years’ experience. 
Large bnew ri. —% Book « Guide FREE, 
W. A. Weber ber, Ey 9 Mankato, Misa. 








For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Making Use of Home Power 

K. d LKBLAW 

All farmers are pretty handy as 
mechanics and there is no business 
on earth that gives so much chance 
for the handy man to exercise his 
talents as does farming It is always 


gratifying to tind a farmer who makes \ 


aid 


full use of mechanical devices to 


him in conducting his farm operations, 


even though his neighbors accuse him 
of laziness when he contrives to have 
done by machinery what otherwise 
would require laborious personal ef- 
fort. 

L. Me Rix of Wind count Vt, 
believes in using their heads to make 
machinery help to do the work that 
their hands used to do, 

In Figure 1 is shown a homemade 
power attachment that is the prod- 
uct of Mr Rix’s ingenuity. “It is my 
auto sawing wood,” he says The 
sawing attachmbent is cheap, as 
[I made it myself of rough lumber 
The shaft and pulleys run on an old 
second-hand saw arbor; the saw ar- 
bor and flywheel are also second- 
hand The outfit can saw as fast as 
I can handle the wood.” 

{ had four acres of wheat that 
had to be threshed so I set the sawing 
frame outside the door of the bari 
where I had the separator, and put 
the auto to work again. It put the 
grain through in a hurry 

“When it came silo filling time I 
set up the old silage cutter wh h has 
an IS-inch knife and a 44)-tf t cat 
rier. I belted up the wood " 
attachment to the cutter, ba l i 
auto into the p evs, and awa 
went. No hiring of wor t« t : [ 
filed the silo up to 22 t s n 
hours, and the sil s 2 1 11 
The same outfit was used n helping 
out my neighbors st i have had 
this attachment h ears It 
works fine can use at tnake of car, 
without removing any whee 


War Trucks for Road Builders 


ro date the war department has 
turned over to the United States de- 
partment of griculture pproximate- 
ly 24,000 motor vehiclk oO e dis- 
tributed among state highwa Come 
missioner for use in road uilding 
TI is pra ly the vel es 
which the war department }! to re 
le ‘ Of this total, 12.000 have been 
ils dy de ered » the states 

Representative of the bureau of 
public roads in charge of the matter 
believe that within two or three 
montl the \ S } been 
ae ed nd p es vrent 
Lid i? cul ing ‘ he a 
building prog ! ( s ‘ 
h wav com? S ss ‘ 
« ed n sex ts of 
tors, Steam she ! es 
industrial 1 way tr k,. dump cars 
and industrial locomotives which re- 
main to be disposed of |} the war 


department 


Long Cylinder, Short Stroke 


We have a 60-f well on our farm with 
the water varyinx from 20 to 40 feet below the 
sufface ef the ezrt! accordin to the amount 
of rainfall. Wea have a cistern built into 
a hillside, the top of which is 46 feet alove 
the level of the ton of the well We want to 
pump water into the cistern from the we'll e 
ave a two hor-« er engine and heavy pump 
jack Could we vet a pump strong enou;:h to 
lift the water from the well and force it into 
the cistern, or would we have to get one pump 
to lift the water from the well and another to 
force it into the cistern? If e pum> ill 
suffice, what size would you commend te ve 
the two horsepower engine a wood load? Au- 
gust B. Glaab. 

An ordinary cylinder pump of the 
combination lift and force type can 
be used in this installation Since 
the pumping o be done with an 
engine and pump ick, it is best to 
install the largest « nder that can 
be pumped by hand, using the short- 
est stroke of the pump hand The 
reason for using a large cylinder with 


a short stroke is to give the engine a 
load. Most engines when used for 
pumping are not loaded anywhere 
near their capacity. A cylinder with 
a 14-inch barrel should be used and 


Farm Engineering 


O 


AST Ekblaw 


~~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridge®. _In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired, 


stroke. 
should 
take. 


10-inch 
eylinder 
casing will 


the on a 
the 


the 


put 
The 
be 

Your engine should readily operate a 


pump 
diameter of 
large 


as as 


pump having a 10-inch stroke in a 4- 
inch cylinder. With a total lift of 


() feet, approximately 10,000 gallons 
of water will be delivered on each gal- 
lon of fuel used 
Spread Manure Evenly 
manure to the soil it is 
get an even distribution 
This can be done most 
Satisfactoril) means *of a manure 
uler, A spreader is not absolutely 
essential, however, and if care is taken 
a fairly good job can be done by hand; 
that is, if a man cannot afford a 
spre he should be all the 


In applying 
important to 
over the field 
by 


spre 


rer more 


provided with a galvanized or nickeled 
wrought iron point. 

Good earth connections are abso- 
lutely necessary. Commonly accepted 
forms consist of a metal plate buried 
below the level of permanent moisture 
or a %-irch pipe driven into the soil 
to a depth of 8 or 10 feet securely 
fastened to the conductor itself. All 
metal masses such as metal roofs, ra- 
diators, hayfork tracks, etc, should be 
connected to the main system, 

The i1eason that braided or ribbon 
type of conductor is considered more 
efficient than the round cable is that 
it has a greater exposed surfac 
and consequently is more effective. 
Both iron and copper are used as ma- 
terials for conductors, but the copper 
is better because of its greater per- 





manence. 
Farm Housing Problem Serious 
A significant meeting, that of the 


National conference on concrete house 
construction, has held in Chica- 
go, and the question of farmhouse 
construction taken up. Much valuable 
material was presented applicable to 
all kinds of construction. 

A list of the minimum requirements 
which would enter into the construc- 
tion of a good farm residence was pre- 


been 


sented by the committee, and is as 
follows: 
l. The material entering into the 

















Fig 1—Auto Power for Wood Sawing 


diligent about applying manure The 
all-important thing is to get the ma- 
nure back onto the land with the least 
possible loss. 

However, most farmers will succeed 
in getting more manure on the land 
when they have a spreader, since it 
can be kept where it can be loaded as 
the manure is produced and unloaded 


whenever a team is available for a few 


minutes’ time, The labor and time 
saved will soon pay for the spreader. 
advantage in using a spreader is 


ot due so much to the saving of la- 
bor as to the fact that the manure is 
spread evenly, and in a thin layer so 
that it will go farther. Where manure 
is scarce t is advisable to make it 


uch land The 


serves to tear the coarse 


as possible. 
spreader also 
to pieces so that it may be 
} the ] 


read ly worKked nto So 


Points on Lightning Rods 


Would you advise flat braided copper rib- 
bon or round ltraided copper cable for light- 
ning conductors?—(Ira H. White, 

Either copper or galvanized iron 


may be used for lightning conductors. 
The cab!e form is satisfactory and the 
weight of the copper should be at 
least 3 ounces per foot, while that 


of the galvanized iron should be twice 
as much All parts of the wiring 
should be connected up into one sys- 
tem No blind ends or stubs should 
be left ungrounded. Joints should be 
made very securely and the contact 


inade as perfect as possible by solder- 
ng and brazing. The conductor should 
be firmly fastened to the building in- 


stead of being insulated from it as is 
sometimes done The purpose of the 
conductor is to take the lightning 
charge away from the building; insu- 
lation prevents this. The conductors 
should follow ridges and sharp cor- 
ners in the building. No sharp turns 
in the conductor itself should be 
made. Aerial terminals should be lo- 
cated at the ends of ridges, and on 


the ridges at intervals not to exceed 2U 
feet. Any terminal point on the roof 
should have an aerial terminal of its 
own. The aerial terminals should be 
firmly braced in upright position, se- 
curely fastened to the main cable, and 


construction of the building should be 
reasonably permanent, 

~. Water-tight construction 
and roof 

6. Adequate insulation from cold in 
order that a reasonable degree of 
warmth may be maintained within the 
building. 

4. Smooth, tight floors. 

>» Light, dry basement in which 
should be made provision only for the 


in walls 


storage or for th location of house- 
hold equipment. 

t. Adequate space set off for sleep- 
ing purposes with plenty of separate 
bedrooms. 

7. Every bedroom to have an ade- 
quate clothes Closet, 

S. Provision made for culinary oper- 
ations and for dining purposes 


may 
may 


% A room in which the family 
assemble, and in which social 
The dining accomoda- 


included in this room if 


’ life 
be developed, 
tions may be 
desired. 

10, Adequate 
labor to simplify 


lessen 


of 


to 
conduct 


equipment 


and the 
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household operations; this should 
clude heating, lighting and 
supply. 

11. Adequate sanitation, including 
lavatory, bathtub and water 
with proper connection to sewer or 
septic tank, These fixtures should be 

ied in a separate room. 

12. Adequate provision for light and 
ventilation, with at least one window 
that may be opened in every room 

5. The house should be made 
sistently beautiful and attractive 


in- 
water 


closet 


con- 


Bring Spring Water to Buildings 


H. E. COX, MONROE COUNTY. N \y 
I have a spring set in a bluff in a smal! 
cavity. It produces about half an inch of 


I want to convey the water from this 
How should it be pro- 


water. 
spring 300 feet away. 
tected ?—[M. J. 


A spring should be protected so it 


will not be contaminated by surface 
water or other material. The best 
way is to suround it with a curb of 


cement 4 inches thick, extending down 
into the ground 18 inches or two feet, 
with a heavy concrete slab. 
had much practical experi- 
ence in utilizing springs as a source 
of water supply on farms, and after 
thoroughly proving by actual test that 
my method both economical, 
sanitary and around practical, I 
feel it my after reading the 
above inquiry answer, to offer 
this better way. 

Why was that little spring located 
out there 300 feet from the buildings 
or place where it was most convenient 


covered 
Having 


was 
all 

duty, 

and 


for use? When an oil well is discoy- 
ered, I never heard of building a 
reservoir around it and storing it 


there on the spot. It is immediately 
piped to some locality where it can 
readily and more conveniently be re- 
fined. 

The Why of Springs 

This spring on the hillside is there 
because the underground stream at 
this point met an obstruction to its 
farther progress either to the right or 
to the left forwarda. Because of 
this obstruction, it kept backing up 
and spreading through the underlying 
rock until the lowest point in this 
dam was encountered. At this point 
it flows out over the surface and we 
eall it a spring. It is not only a 
spring, but is one of nature’s best and 
most valuable gifts to man. 

I have visited and examined 
springs that have been treated 
old and crude way, and have 
yet failed to find unsatisfactory and 
unsanitary conditions existing even 
where a great slab of stone was placed 
carefully over the. top. With my 
method I simply remove the obstruc- 
tion and place the dam and reservoir 


or 


many 
in the 
never 


where it is most desired. If this 
point is where it can be reached by 
gravity, so much the better; if not, 


the reservoir is placed as near as pos- 
sible by gravity and from here 
pumped up to the _ buildings. In 
either event it is located right where 
it is under daily observation and care 


As continuously running. spring 
water rarely freezes, the trench for 
the pipe need not be over 2% or 3 
feet below the surface, and even more 
shallow than this. The trench is now 
dug from the reservoir up to and 
through the string, first, if possible, 
digging a trench off to one side to 
lead the spring outflow away from 
the trench for the pipe line for con- 
venience in doing the work. Tiles 
are laid in tie trench beginning at 
the point where a break has been 
made in the natural dam or obstruc- 

















Fig 2—Filling the Silo by Auto Power 

































and it makes one feel more at ease. 


tion on up through the spring, and. if 
found necessary a few short branches 
or laterals are laid on either side con- 
necting with the main line at a point 
a little above the starting point. 

If the bottom has been found to be 
soft it is best to place lasting boards 
under the tile, and fill in over and 
around the tiles with clean gravel or 
some other filtering material, for a 
foot in depth. The water from the 
underground stream will now all enter 
the tiles. In fact, after we get the 
connection with the service pipe ar- 
ranged it cannot go anywhere else, 

Ready for the Connections 

Now, as to the connection of the 
tile and pipe line at a point a short 
distance below or away from what 
was formerly the natural dam. Dig 
down in the trench deep enough tu 
set a 10 or 12-inch sewer pipe, stand- 
ing upright, leaving the top of this 
a foot below the surface of the 


oncrete Sper or Slae 
. “fac e 
for  Oumep 


‘ 


Overflow connection ~~, 
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Showing Spring and Pipe Connections 


ground. This should be so arranged 
for depth as relating to the depth of 
the pipe trench that the tile can outlet 
through the “T” opening in the side 
of the upright sewer pipe. Cement 
should be used to make this connec- 
tion tight. as should also be the case 
with the first joint of tile. Next 
mak« the bottom of this upright 
sewer pipe lengih water-tight by put- 
ting in cement This is to act as a 
silt well. if by any possibility . silt 
should get into the tiles. It’s simply 
an insurance. 

Now, as the flow from the spring 
may possibly, at certain seasons be 
greater than the l-inch service pipe 
ean take care of, make an opening 
in the side of this upright. sewer pipe 
or silt well near or at the top. This 
ean be done easily by chipping with 
a hammer and chisel, so as to allow for 
engaging a line of tile to act as an 
overflow. This can connect with some 
other line of drainage tile or dis- 
charge in some depression or at one 
side where it cannot interfere with 
anything. In fact, it is only another 
insurance feature. A tight cover 
should be carefully fitted over the 
top of this silt well and then back. 
Fill and level off the whole surface 
where operations have been in prog- 
ress. 

I like to connect the service pipe 
up through the bottom in the center 
of the reservoir at the buildings, and 
termination at a point about 6 inches 
from the level of the top of the res- 
ervoir. and near this standpipe inflow 
place an overflow pipe having the top 
exactly level with the inflow pipe. 
Finally, in reading this description, 
one might be led to think this method 
was tedious and expensive, while it 
is just the opposite, for it is an inter- 


esting, practical and economical 
method. It simply needs to be done 
ig the right manner. And when all 


completed, one would never suspect 
that at one time 2 marsh spring hole 
existed on that hillside, or in the mid- 
die of that cultivated field. 

A member of congress stated that 
in 1839 $4000 was appropriated in the 
interest of agriculture, and 20 years 
later and again in 1860, $40,000 was 
appropriated, In 18SS the department 
Was given the rank of a cabinet de- 
partment with an appropriation of 
$971,000 for its maintenance. The ap- 
propriation for the year 1918 was $33,- 
986,487. This is certainly a vast sum 
in the aid of agriculture, but is only 
& part spent in aid of the benighed 
farmers. The question arises whether 
the farmers and the nation, as a 
whole, derive benefits commensurate 
with the enormous expense. No doubt 
the expense stimulates business in 
Other lines. While H C L is burden- 
some, expenses are multiplied and 
new offices are created with salaries 
advanced so it is common for officials 
to draw 10, 12 or more thousands a 
year. They advise economy and great- 
er production at less cost to consum- 
ers. The hue and cry is for cheaper 
living. Higher salaries and reduced 
hours for labor demand more and 
more on one hand and less cost on the 
Other hand. How to harmonize the 
difference is a problem facing the na- 
tions. —[W. H. Stout, Pennsylvania. 





In ascending a hill with an auto- 
Mobile try to keep the power uniform. 
It does not strain the parts so much, 
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“‘We Can Break That Old Alfalfa 


Field With Our Twin City’’ 


up under continuous Joad. 


Farmers everywhere know the per- 
for@iance of the Twin City 12-20 
Tractor, Many of them know the 
engineering science—in desien and 
construction—that makes this per- 
formance possible, 


Sixteen (Valve-in-Head) Engine for 
perfect kerosene burning; removable 
cylinder head and cylinder walls, for 
easy access and quick adjustments; 
counterbalanced crankshaft for re- 
duced vibration; transmission, direct 








Baskerville & Dahl Co.— Watertown. S. 











All-Steel Twin City Threshers 


22-42, 28-48, point aes 














Planet Jrs. are Labor Savers for 
Farm and Garden 


because they do the work of three to six men using ordinary tools, easier, 
quicker and more thoroughly, with practically no wear and tear to take 
into account. 


No. 90 Planet Jr. Twelve-Tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is a 
prime favorite with farmers, market gardeners, strawberry, sugar-beet and tobacco 
growers. Its twelve chisel-shaped teeth and pulverizer leave the ground in the finest 
condition. Adjustable to both width and depth, making close, fine work easy. 


No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double and Single 


Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows all garden seeds from smallest up to peas 
and beans, in hills or in drills, rolls down and marks next row at one passage and enables 
you to cultivate up to two acres a day all through the season. A double and single wheel- 
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Twin-City 12-20 


HE toughest going in the old alfalfa field won’t halt the 
Twin City 12-20, for it has built into it the surplus power to 
take the plows straight through and the surplus strength to stand 


on both forward speeds, mounted on 
Hyatt roller bearings: gears drop 
forged, steel cut and case hardened, 
running in a dust-proof oil bath. 


The result is a surplus-powered tractor 
of great strength, light weight, low 
operating cost and thorough dependa- 
bility—built to do the work, nct to 
meet a price. 

Write us today for full particulers of 
this Twin City 12-20. Also ask about 
the all-steel Twin City Threshers. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


Selling Products of 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


Branches 
Denver, Col. Great Falls, Mont. Wichita, Kan. St. Louis, Mo. 
Des Moines, Ia. Salt Lake City, Utah Indianapolis, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. 
Fargo, N. D, Spokane, Wash. Peoria, Ill. Lincoln, Neb. 
Distributors 


Frank O. Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland and Sacramento, Calif- 


D. Southern Machinery Co. — Atlanta, Ga. 


R. B. George Machinery Co.,—Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas; and Crowley, La. 


Eastern and Export Offices 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.— 154 Nassau Street, New York City 


Canadian Distributors: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man.; Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alberta 





























Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer's big questions: 
How eal grow crops at least exe 
pense ? ow can I get my s i 
done and on time? Use = 


IRON AGE Frsine 


Sprayer 


Sprays 10 rows potatoes, § 
rows can upes, eucum- 
bers, etc. at one operation 
and at 200 pounds pressure. 
The first and only sprayer 
adapted for so rapid field- 
work and, at the same time,un- 
excelled for orchard use. Driv- 
2H. P. NEW WAY 
INE-quickly inter- 
ngeable with our new Iron 








work and describes over 5 é 
Planet Jrs. tncludingSeeders, “Sy 
Wheel- Hoes, Horse- : 
Hoes, Harrows, 
Orchard, Beet and 
Pivot- Wheel Riding 
Cultivators. Writefor 

oda, 

—-= 


hoe in one. Straddles crops till 20 inches 
high then works betweenthem. Asplendid 


combination for the family garden, 
onion grower or large 
gardener. 
S.L. ALLEN 
& CO., Inc. 


Box 1107E 
Philadelphia 





Mushroom Growing 
By B. M. Duggar 


TT! beginner will find this book # complete 
guide to success if he will follow directions 
and observe the precautions plainty stated. The 





experienced grower will receive many valuable 
hints and new ideas. The information contained 
in this book Ys reliable, definite, up-to-date and 


comprehensive. It should be in the hands of 
everyone that grows or contemplates growing 
mushrooms. Illustrated. x7inches. <6 pages. 
Cloth, Net $1.60. 

ORANCE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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heavily eared, cut fine, €nd where a 








number of men were employed to 

/ : pack the silage while it was being 
= put in, 

F 7 = There are now on the market gaso- 

OO <INg = line-operated silage packers which 

= operate by running a heavy roller 

= over the surface. Where these pack- 

= ers are used on corn which is still 

1ead 2 gren, the capacity may be increased 

oO or more. Where corn is put in 

x = which is very dry and little packing 

; used, the capacity will not reach the 

(iii { wl thi M iT, = 40-pound per cubic foot; in fact, it is 

possible to have a 30 or 40% shrink 

Safe Growing of Potatoes lizging, but a better test is to examine from this capacity, However taken as 

: \ AY N FULTON COUNTY. PA u tubers, and if they skin in hans we find conditions through the coun- 
ite ss ems dling the y are unfit to dig. _Fre- try, and the proper stage of putting 
‘ 7 quently 50 of the crop is wasted by up silage, I believe our silos will hold, 
“e Poms l t til too early h vesting The crop can if they have been properly filled, 40 
caer ‘ e dug ply with shovel plow, us- pounds to the cubic foot or the pres- 
pare Seppo he Reenter Ss Seott 7 or v0 “W iorees, going first in ent basis of capacity figuring. This 
~liige ney peat wrinaee t row here the plants still show, put in formula is as follows : ; 
a : and ‘ rd slong the sides of this The square of the diameter multi- 
i CCOESSAPS tx ae | ri ccessitates the picking plied by 0.728 and this product mul- 
, et ; ‘ cl ‘ ! limes to avoid tiplied by the hight, divided by 2000, 
) ” en. sit li potatoes are not and then multiplied by 40 will equal 
ror on ! found in this ollowing the har- tons of the silage in a silo. 
{ mal ti i show he up or you will 
i l f wet the iftes ! hower. wane 
become compacted soll Storing where not sold for imme- Better Trapping Next Season 
! n 8 . a sl ’ on me thod must GEORGE J, THIESSEN, OTIIO 
harrowine , “ " ae r= . ar : gota or Do you want better trapping next 
enough { nlanti he P a 3 einem it season? Every pelt hunter does! And 
saul be & , " ined : ' ——— ay he can have it if he wishes! How? 
eae mowed : eury to store in caves or pits. By not taking fur bearers too late in 
ve tt nethod is the end 
? ‘ 1 na 4 : A spring 
‘ ' H ! - = Met.» gr tahagie, Every female captured after the 
find ee , ia : : e crep, DUC IS mating seasons means about five less 
i} rie ‘ Lion that it is in P al ° _ 
toes : t animals fon heXt season And a 
Oo , until winter lets trashy” skin is worth very little. 
‘ t ‘ , The dealers don’t want to buy them 
convenilen f unless forced. The manufacturer will 

e condition Capacity ofa Silo have to purchase prime skins if that 

; ; , is all he can get In other words, 
plowin + . HARCRES neither lose money by pelt hunters 
d - of 6 . The capacit f a silo, like the eca- being “penny wise and pound foolish” 

; it j t of a ha vy or haystack. is for the latter pay the bill And what 

\ ba ‘ ir < weight per cubic i loss! Nearly a million dollars every 
~ ; ‘ ) this is variable, 12 months, as near as can be esti- 
s] tl ! can be deter- mated, 
Sram ave ua " ad « ’ weighing the Skunks are the first to deteriorate. 
fn 1} : ; ter ft! convenient Examine dens at the approach of 
S shovel ine t ‘ and ‘ ' \ have some Warm weather with a Franco. When 
. ; : ' a era \ ch to make up a_ there are many hairs in evidence it is 
e of able o1 ‘ hich w be as nearly & Sign that trapping should be stopped 
, coh © iin wi right as ' et it. More or less at once, Pelts taken later, with the 
eamary to une 1) ; \ VAS en » the subject of exception of the muskrat, are poor 
ened but ne : . silo capae “. While at the Nebraska in quality. The animal just mentioned 
th op 1 : st ‘ ‘ we weighed si- may be captured a week or so later, 
was generall F 1 nn 6 lage at d ‘ evels in order to de- as a rule. 
\ teful to | , s it iilis termine the weight per cubic foot Show other pelt hunters how fool- 
unle land is cheap or Ui A steel box was made with one side i8h it is to take poor quality skins. 
vith ise " one Th was driven down into the Do all you can to help conserve game. 
. proper width to plat than sur of the ze by first eutting Unless you are willing to work hard, 
that would be all rig] vou 1 gzet with a corn knife a foot square and S00n fur bearers will be extinct. Join 
eultivate i aw ndeavoring ow this line ofeut- the Prime Pelt club. Be the leader! 

. ; , 7 ting by the edge of the box, then re- You'll be well paid for your efforts. 
nu wit} r pot , et ng 0 h sides all silage 
Mrookside at pp mm «80 that @ plane could be struck across How Vetches Have Helped 
of yroush cow mut © found bent th , or th taining a cubic 
' : was sadl esttng , | isurfaee. Even this l-YMAN CRANK, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, NY 
, o it the e tin vas ft ito be accurate, as the dis- Vetches are the poor man’s fertility 
i the ‘ sot l rp f the irface with the hay- because they gather the nitrogen from 

! full crop of po- fe caused al e of pressure and the air and store it in the soil, and 

| n li hu l \ ' nd ssening of weight in’ go this element does not cost us a for- 

l, at in 1 I \ the eul Dox but such weights as tune, as God supplies it. But we have 

‘ is unfit fe tne we obta i ran from 27 pounds at to sow the seed, know how to sow it 

( , anon h yp of a S2-foot silo to +4 at the and how much to sow to the acre. We 
iD } " be om The ncreas in weight was have been sowing 10 to 15 pounds to 

ed 4 1 » fe mot it rel mm to the Increase in the acre with other clovers so as to 
3 s] ©} et ur h ) have something to hold it up as it will 
l l a - rnme used to use a 40- be too flat on the ground like pea 
’ ! Th | ! cuble foot basin: and from yines if alone. We have had vetches 
’ is Min v4 : ted if it we have obtained, this is grow 6% feet after the oats were cut 
ty “ler nm i a ibout a® eb we could figure the in July till October, and { feet in the 
[ lp ‘ ‘ weil o ’ ve? silo per cubic hog yard. 

‘ niu wo ‘ fou Most ¢ he silo companies have A dairy paper recommended one 
quantity of 1 it p for m u ns basing in ad- bushel per acre, and it set me to 
This use f ! g their capacities: and itis an’ thinking some, so I took an ounce. 
mended because of j wiuetefru Sx easy matter to check up silo capacity weighed it, and found 11,800 seeds to 

The cultivation should begin before by using 44) pounds to the eubic foot. the pound A bushel would make 16 
planting and continue (tfll pl wre [ have seen a Il xS32-foot silo exceed seeds to the square foot approximate- 
in blossom, For the earl eultivat- this capacity b i) tons. This was ly, and 10 pounds would give 2% 
ings are employed a harrow ind later vher t' Siliaae Was quite green seeds per square foot. Tf vou can grow 
tis to cover up thre bitie pil sy ly 
the embryo weed This can be re Inside Diameter of Silo in Feet 
peated late thus el e plant Tlich 

nal feguarcing ft frost, but | nsids S m 4% 12 WW WwW ee LL Be ee ED » 6S 
ill raise a perceptible ridge which 4) 17 4) Me 2S 44 a | “MO GT 
future cultivatings will lnerease. To at Is oN the? +1 47 th “i 72 
avoid this we cultivate largely in cen- on 1) , 4°} ™ ot 7 77 
; ter of row and remove weed from =" == ae om ti 4 piel ix ne, 
; around the plants by hand o hoe Se ir + . = pad 71 rd pe 142 
‘ Foo much cultivating cannot be given 5,; | nO fs SOT 152 
especially after : 6 ring trom oT ~y " iy 7S tis 7 "> lo 160 
rainfall. If bifeht ap e} nts oN ary ” “| ol 71 a on 100 160 
i must be sprayed frequent vith bor- ol) 1s i! a tit TH ST loo ota 178 
e deauxX mixture especially after show- i) 7 . uy mu 1 1O5 «11M 187 
; oan The late to} no ’ tt {t) O jo S33 Ma to ws 1M 
seed: therefore, the necessity for keep i at Wo it tb 1) 11s nas 205 
, , His ot Ti 7 > tik bed ee 215 
ing after it \rser ‘ t , oF; 4 ‘i Py 4 Wh 125 i ba 934 
green can be added the ixtur Sy a | a) a be Se ps) 
when it desired to kill bus It ; 40) rh ST 102 TIS 186 155 248 
big weeds get the st t after cultiva- ot i) t ry {" 1m) 1 142 11 252 
tion ceases they must, like the tares 3S tI th 7 ‘HoH 110) 12S 4S 187 2n2 
ef Holy Writ, grow till the harvest -») Hs 2 ‘= OF Il FS lot Tis ied 
else the potato plant will be dislodged, At) te Ol, “ tor i) 138 1H) = 2X2 
: It requires judgment to determine + =| mt io ‘38 it ye 198 a4! 
just when the potatoe are ripe, Fre- 13 113 133 14 179 11 S18 
quently dry weather or blight will 14 117 i387 1™ 18400 BOT 820 
make the crop appear ripe enough for a W5 191 215 240 260 OR 2A 
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one pound of dry matter per square 
foot it would figure 218 tons per acre. 

We had a big crop in 1914. There 
were sown 50 pounds seeds with our 
other clovers. The yield was 1 loads. 
A neighbor who had 50 pounds out of 
the same bag had 2 loads, or about 


20 tons on four acres of land, and 
now he is growing alfalfa at the rate 
of five loads per acre on the high 
land. So vetches pave the way for 
permanent alfalfa, as I know from 
experience I had five loads an acre 
last vear of alfalfa and clover the first 


two cuttings and the alfalfa was knee 
high by October 1 I did not cut it 

We are using vetches and rye in 
our pastures, taking up some new land 
quite a ways from the barn and ex. 
pect to improve the land considerably 
in a few years. 





Handy Wagon Jack on Farm 





KARL CRAWFORD, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N ¥ 
The drawings show a wagon jack 
which has proved very satisfactory 
with me. The larger shows the jack 
in both positions, the dotted lines in- 
dicating the catch and the lever in 
position to raise an axle, and the 
heavy lines the position when the 
Wagon is jacked up. All materials 
are l-inch stuff and of hard wood 
gs a ee a ' 
a a rt, 
ew - | * 
./ § o } 
£0: Pret 5 
| | 
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Catch-Piece for Jack 
except the side Ss.” which ma be 
of pine The lever, “L,” is 3} inches 
long The side pieces, “S,"’ are 4x 34 
inches, wh the base board, “b,”’ 1s 
20 inches long The smaller figure 
fully explains the catch piece 
The action of the jack is very sim- 
ple When the lever is raised, the 
catch is pushed back into a horizontal 
position Then the catch drops for- 
ward, supports the lever and automat- 
ically locks. To release, the lever js 
y > 








ie 


Wagon Jack in Position 





is struck 
lift a 


eatch 
jack will 


raised a little and the 
with the foot This 
heavy load with ease. 





Farmer’s Silent Partner 
Many farmers are buying typewrit- 
ers. Many of them are using busie 
nesslike letter heads Their letters 
command instant attention and create 
respect wherever they go. They are 
in this way a great asset to the farm- 





er in his business transactions. 
3esides saving time and labor, the 
typewriter gives the farmer a clear 
carbon copy of «avery letter, order, 
agreement and memorandum he 


sends out, This eliminates errors and 
misunderstandings. It gives him a 
permanent reeord to which he can 
refer at any time, 

This silent partner-—-the typewriter 
—lightens the burden of the farmer's 
working day. [t gives him more time 


for outdoor work and recreation. ft 
saves him money because it makes it 
easier for him to know just what his 


expenses are. It gives everybody 
something which will always be use- 
ful. 

A farmer who wants to keep a rec- 
ord of pedigreed stock or poultry. a 
farmer who does a lot of buying by 
mail, or one who corresponds with 
agricultural bureaus on the various 


subjects in which he is interested 


needs a typewriter just as much as 
any merchant, Mwvyer or business 
man. 


It is not difficult to learn to operate 
a typewriter. It is sometimes mas- 
tered in a few weeks by even young 
children. It is merely a question of 
taking it step by step. Young people 
find the study of typewriting fascinat- 
ing when they get down to it. A 
writer saves time and money 
cates the family, increases effic 
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Rural Affairs 


Opposing All Kinds of Pensions 
W. F., NEW YORK 

I have hved on a farm for about 
70 years. Just after the civil war, 
when the best farm help could be 
hired for $30 a month, wheat brought 
more than $3 a bushel, but now, 
when the cost of farm implements, 
wages and taxes has increase. three- 
fold, we are only getting $2.25 for 
wheat. The city is drawing all our 
young people from the farms simply 
because they can get better wages 
there than the farmer can possibly 
afford to pay at the present price of 
farm produce, It is the middleman 
and not the farmer who makes the 
profit and who is responsible for the 
high cost of living to the consumer. 

Farming is not what it was years 
ago. when a man could put in a crop 
and be reasonably sure of a harvest. 
There is a bug or worm to prey on 
almost everything we plant, and with 
heat, drouth, blight and disease to 
contend with, it is no wonder that 
“the spirit of unrest” that we read 
so much about should prevail. Our 
school taxes are certainly fierce, and 
yet in every paper I pick up I read 
that teachers’ wages must be in- 
creased, 

About 30 years ago there moved in- 
to our neighborhood a young man 
who was by profession a teacher. Ile 
taught in various rural schools near 
home until, in all, he had taught 2 
terms. I will wager that his schools 
didn’t average any more in number of 
persons than did my family, in al! that 
time. I put up five school lunches a 
day during several winters, and often 
worked 15 or 16 hours a day, while 
his real schoecl work was only six 
hours a day. He taught for what 
seemed big pay to me. who taught 
my first term more than 50 years ago, 
for *) cents a day; and I never got 
over $1 a day, and “boarded ‘round.” 
At the end of his 25th term the above 
teacher was retired on a pension for 
the rest of his life, while I kept on 
working and saving to give my fam- 
ily of nine children a high school edu- 
eation, 

I do not want to be called a chronic 
grumbler, but it does seem to me that 
farmers are not getting ‘“‘fair shake’. 
If he works a farm for 50 years, lives 
frugally and contributes something 
each year to feed the masses, I don't 
see why he should be taxed to pay a 
pension to some other man that has 
worked no harder. We are enjoined 
to “bear one another’s burdens,” but 
not in such a one-sided way. 


Jottings from the Farmers 

It is especially important that 
farmers should have water systems, 
heating systems and lighting systems 
in their homes and adequate rural in- 
stitutions for providing a satisfac- 
tory social life, in order that they 
may be content to remain permanently 
in the country. The savings of a life- 
time on the farm should not be ex- 
pended upon building city homes in- 
stead of building country homes, and 
that as soon as people have secured a 
competence and are in position to 
have the leisure which would enable 
them to take an active part in de- 
veloping an adequate country life, 
they should not abandon the country 
and go to the city, thus impoverishing 
country life.—[H. C. Taylor, Washing- 
ton. 


Sometimes I despair of agriculture 
and I am tempted to get into some 
other occupation. Yet I have hopes 
that at some time we will not have 
the competition of the cheap labor of 
the farmers’ wives and daughters and 
that some day we will have schools 
decent and fit to educate the young. 
Some day I hope to see a farmer’s-or- 
ganization that is all inclusive, that is 
big and broad in its scope and that 
will have power enough to whisper 
into the president’s ear along with Mr 
Gompers. It must not be hide-bound 
by mystic folderol nor can it be pica- 
yune in its views. It must have th: 
voice of the majority of farmers. Then 
and only then can it act with decision 
and power. Can you tell me do dreams 
come true ?—[Louis H. Reichel, Penn- 
sylvania 


Mreless endurance and indifference 
at are valuable attributes to a 
»” when crops must be harvested 
ly to avoid loss of grain. 
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MCAEE this statement--and plan now to carry it out. At 
least, get all the facts at once. 


year--this spring! For now is the time to prepare for heavier 
And regular, even spreading with the New Idea will do this. 
It will put new blood--new life--into your land. It will ripen your soil for this 


crops this year. 


spring’s seed. 
Why The New Idea? 


Not simply because the New Idea 
is the original wide-spreading spread- 
er do we urge you to buy 
it, now. Yet that leader- 
ship does mean 
much to you. 
gives you valuable 
patented features that can be had 
only in this machine. 


And not because it is the best 
known and the largest-selling spread- 
er in the world today. Though this 
fact protects you. It confirms your judg- 
ment--backs it with approval of thousands. 


The real big reason is this: You want the 
New Idea because it spreads manure, straw and 
lime most quickly, most thoroughly and most 
profitably. 

You want it because of the labor it saves 
--because of the extra years it lasts--and 
because of the light haul it gives with a 
heaped-up load. 





Built by Spreader Specialists 


The New Idea Spreader was not built on the spur of the moment to meet competition. It 
is the result of 20 years constant improvement by Spreader Specialists. Untiring effort on 
the part of the men who have specialized on this one vitally important farm implement for 
a business lifetime--accounts for the present prestige of the New Idea. 


Be sure to ask your dealer for a free copy of our valuable book, ‘“‘Feedir-z the 
Farm.” It is filled with vital facts on fert 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 3g inca 
Branches in: 


Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Harrisburg Pa. Chicago, Ill Omaha, Neb. 
Indianapolis,Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. Peoria, lll. 
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Wa 7-Original Wide Spreading Spreader 
(Known as NISCO in the West) 
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Say this to yourself--- 


and then doit. Decide | 
to pay up your debt to 














































your soil. Decide now | 
to spread with the 
New Idea---this year--- 


SSD this spring! 


ons De Ce 


Not next year, but ¢his 


Spread Straw, Lime, Manure 
With One Machine 


The New Idea is strongly built. It 
has no gears to break. No 
complicated parts to get out 
of order. A simple, 
low-cost attach- 
ment makes it a big: 
Capacity straw spreader. This andits 
wide spread, its perfect shredding and 
its adaptability to every type of farm 
everywhere, mark it the spreader for 
you--this spring. 

A network of New Idea branches 
covers the country. If needed, spare parts 
service is given quickly. And in every com- 
munity there is a progressive dealer who 
handles New Idea Spreaders and has ma- 
chines on hand for early spring delivery. 


To make certain of bigger crops through 
better soil fertility, order a New Idea. To 
make certain of getting your New Idea this 
spring, order it now---today. 


ilizing that you will want to know. 





Watcrloo, la. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Jackson, Mich, 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 


/ 1 veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of Anerican Agriculturist will be anewered, provided 
use full eddress of the inquirer is given. Questions 
ean be answered intelligently ouly when eomplete 
deta 5 of the symptoms are given. No cure is guar- 


antee but our veterinarian gives the beet advicc 
poss bl e under the circumstances. All inquiries should 
be addr eesed to the Veterir ary Department, Americar 
Agriculturist, 315 4th Avenue, New York City. Pre 

prietar vy medicines are advertised in theee ttl 
whi ch are efficient for many of the common anima 
silments. Our new book, the Farmers’ Veterinarian 
by Charles W. Burkett, may be secured free with one 


vear's subscription. 


Colt Has Cold Abscess 


I have a four-year-old colt which has been 
ysorking since spring. A bunch, nearly as 
larce as a emall sauce dish, came on her 
neck on front side of collar. It runs up to 
the top of the neck: neither hard nor soft 
It enme when I first began to use her. What 
will take it away ’—[(C. T. P., New York. 

Your colt is suffering from what is 
known as cold abscess, caused by con- 
tinued irritation of a loose and badly 
fitting collar. There is a slow inflam- 
mation going on which results in the 
formation of a small quantity of pus 
enclose? in «a very thick but partially 
organized wall. 

Treatment consists of hot fomen- 
tation, the application of a blister o1 
by applying iodine. Another treatment 
consists of first carefully exploring 
the tumor for the presence of pus. 
The incisions must be made over the 
softest part and carried deep into the 
tumor and the pus allowed to escape 
After this, whether pus is found o1 
not, we must induce an ictive inflam- 
mation of the tumor in order to pro- 
mote sOlution of the thick walls of 
the abscess. 

This may be done by inserting well 
into the incision a piece of oakum or 
cotton saturated with turpentine, car- 
bolic tincture of iodine, or chloride of 
lime, and keep it in for 24 hours 
These agents set a destructive inflam- 
mation of the walls and suppurtation 
follows. This should be encouraged 
by hot fomentation poultices. This 
should be treated until the thick walls 
disappear. 

White Diarrhea in Fowls 

Would you please give a remedy for white 
diarrhea in hens; also for lice ?—[W. D., Ohiv. 

The following is a good remedy for 
white diarrhea in fowls: Tinct Rhu- 
barb, three grains: tinct Capcicum., 
two grains; laudanum, 10°) drops. 
Give this as one dose for large fowls 
and one-half the quantity to chick- 
ens under two months. 

There are two kinds of lice, the 
common hen louse, and the hen 
spider so called, the latter very min- 
ute and infests every part of the 
house and often the stables, if the 
hens are allowed to run there. To rid 
the house take out every movable 
article and wash thoroughly’ with 
carbolic acid and water, one to 30, 
or use any good disinfectant. Also 
whitewash parts of the building and 
the nest perches and all else in build- 
ing. Place fresh hay in boxes, plenty 
of dust baths near, and the lice will 
leave the fowl! and die. 


Mare Has Cold in Eyes 

We have a mare eight years old. Her eyes 
have been sore for about eight weeks. About 
three weeks ago I saw a veterinarian, who 
told me that she had wolf’s teeth that must 
be removed. I had him extract them. He 
said her eyes would be better. I washed them 
in cold water prior to that. I used boracic 
acid solution. Her eyes are still the same. I 
don’t want my horse to go blind if I can 
help it.—[{Mary Feitz, Caroline County, Me. 

Would advise that you keep eyes 
saturated with solution of boric acid 
and procure at your pharmacy a 1) 
solution of argyol. Have five drops 
Placed in the eyes three times a day. 
The cause most likely is from a cold. 





Cow Lymphangitis 

A young Jersey heifer on freshening gave 
birth to a nice heifer calf. The calf was 
bright, of good size and strong. A few days 
later the heifer seemed in pain in one knee, 
which was swollen. The leg looked like that 
of a knee-sprung horse. I poulticed the leg. 
but a few days later the hind leg on the same 
side was similarly affected. What treatment 
do you suggest?—[F. W. D., Pennsylvania. 

In a great many cases after calving 
you have a condition of lymphangitis. 
It usually attacks well-fed animals, and 
in such cases may be: due to an ex- 
e@ss of nutritive elements in the blood. 

Treatment consists of a good lax- 
ative and giving one ounce of nitrate 
of potash in the drinking water and 
by fomenting the leg for 15 or 20 
Minutes, with the following prescrip 
tion compounded at your pharmacy 
Zine sulphate, six ounces; lead ace- 
tate, three ounces. 

Put one tablespoonful in pail of 
Warm water and bathe parts. 


Lice on Cattle 
Lice are causing a lot of trouble on my 


young heifers. One of them died from the 
effecis What treatment will cure the trou- 
ble ?- we Tey yew Jée¥sey. 

To remove lice first give the heifer 
a thorough brushing, removing ani- 
Mal from barn first. Then apply 
With sponge to the body once a day 
for three succeeding days, the fol- 
lowing: Cottonseed oil one pint 
crude oil one pint; alcohol three 


Ounces; creolin one ounce, 
Mix and use externally. Clean and 
Sinfect the barn. 
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The Time to Sow! 
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plant corn in a cold, wet soil, is to lose both labor and seed. 
It is very much the same with the 


Protection Afforded by Life Insurance 


be even incompletely translated instantly into money. 


of an agent of the New York Life Insurance Company. He will do the rest. 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


No one knows better than the farmer the importance of sowing wisely 
—Wwith respect to time, needs and adaptability of seed to soil. To sow at the 
wrong time, or to neglect to sow at the right time, is a sure way to lose the crop. 
Not to sow the things he is going to need most—if he can raise them—is to risk 
failure where failure would be most disastrous. To sow wheat in a bog, or 


The man who does not protect his family and his estate against the loss 
that his own premature death would entail neglects a plain duty; and no one 
can afford tc do that. The man who neglects to insure when he is insurable 
and has the money neglects to sow at sowing time, and there may be no “next 
year” for him. The man who tries to protect his family and estate in some 
other way, leaves his family to bear the risk of his own mortality; because 
there is no other method by which the productive value of his personality can 


A rea! farmer finds Life Insurance exactly in line with the rules and usages of 
good farming. Have you good health? Have you money with which to make the con- 
tract? If so, the road is straight before you. Drive on, and drive straight to the office 


This is the Balance Sheet of the New York Life, after being in business seventy- 
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a five years: 
re DARWIN P. KINGSLEY. 
z President 
2 Balance Sheet, January 1, 1920 
a ASSETS LIABILITIES 
5 I i ww ow tee $9,070,481.00 Policy Reserve .......... $757,098.302.00 
FI Loans on Mortgages...... 159,869,677.31 Other Policy Liabilities... 24,398,333.52 
Loans on Policies ........ 145,185,934.77 Premiums, Interest and 
Ue Loans on Collateral....... 159,000.00 Rentals prepaid........ 4,360,124.68 
sh Liberty Bonds and Victory Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, 
a Ee icin ean ks 100,605,626.80 Accounts, etc. ......... 4,991,560.94 
=| Government, State, County Additional Reserves. ..... 6,072,091.44 
eal and Municipal Bonds... 147,363,654.60 Dividends payable in 1920 32,045,775.56 
=| Railroad Boads.......... 344,053,661.96 Reserve for Deferred Divi- a 
as Miscellaneous Bonds and re 88,157,964.00 ue 
Uc Ss Cis bu Si scwth 8,339,274.69 Reserves, special or surplus us 
aA Seen 20,501,542.64 funds not included above 43,897,967.91 
aa Uncollected and Deferred 
ue Premiums ............ 13,993,352.96 

Interest and Rents due and 

RS RS ee 11,849,389.88 





Premiums reported to War 
Risk Insurance Bureau | 
under Soldiers’ and Sail- 











ors’ Civil Relief Act .... 30,523.44 
Total........... $961,022,120.05 | Total........... $961,022, 120.05 


Paid Policy-holders During the Year 1919, $116,174,621.00 
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The Latest Markets 


AND PEED TRADE 


CRAIN 





LATEST VOL! Ls Ot GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 
tos Oats - 
Ss) ivy 
‘ = 

Ne ’ 

Bos ' 1 
ona 

No 1 No 1 1 
“ No 2 wheat 
is ) ‘ A 

The standard o1 peculative , 
of corn has been s ng in Chicago at 
S1L.485@1.50 p bu Mar delivery, This 
affords an idea of the value placed by 
traders on both sides of the market in 
this commodity, looking ahead as dis- 
tant as Sept delivery operators there 
have sold as low as S150, or a shade 
under, Testimony of this kind ind 
cates the belief, more or less general 
that there is plent of « in the 
counters to 20 around i | IO one 
worrying, Whatever niiy be the dimen- 
sions of the crop of ‘20 to be planted 
next May and harvested in Nov, 

Meanwh t show that sub- 
stantial inroads h been lade into 
the latest crop of corn, as outlined in 
Mr Snow's report on an earlier page 
showing amount of grain reserves on 
the farms, and it would seem the corn 
may be all wanted in the months to 
come, These are the important news 
items rather than any temporary flur- 
ry by reason of “blizzard in the west" 
or threatened further tie-up of trans- 
portation facilities, Within a week 
corn advanced substantially, but gain 
not fully maintained, At New York, 
No 3 yellow and Noss mixed corn were 
quotable around S1.72@ 1.75% p bu, 

The oats market showed fair stabil- 
ity in spite of an absence of particular 
export demand, white clipped selling 
up to SLIM @1AN) p bu In the west 
speculators have sold July oats, which 
might possibly be from the new crop 
not vet seeded, around The eash lots 
of old oats selling there at {*i@ te 

Rye has latterly shown some 
strength under a_ developed export 
demand, but this not permanent, 
Price around $1.90@ 1.9L p bu at 
Toledo, rve 1.68, 

One week follows another without 
important development in the mar- 
ket for mill feeds, prices remaining 
steady to firm under rather restricted 
offerings from the west It is worth 
neting, however, that wheat values 
have appreciated 3@5e p bu in the 
west, and as shown in the American 
Agriculturist crop report on another 
page, the young plant seeded last fall 
is not pret thle ularly well covered with 
a winter blanket and may show sub- 
stantiale loss. Interest from now on 
will® center in spring wheat seeding 
The U S grain corporation has _ re 
cently purchased 340,000 bbls flour at 


$10.62 p bbl, 


spring 


an averuge price of 
Baltimore while fey 
patents under well-known trade-marks 


basis, 


were quotable in carlots up to 13.50@ 
14.50. Western spring bran 51@52 p 
ton, middlings 56, flour middlings 62, 
rye middlings 52 white hominy 
feed 66, cottonseed meal T7T@7T7s, lin 
seed menl 74@75, fine yellow and 
vellow granulated corn meal 3.854 
4.10 p 100 Ibs, all in carlots, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, instances 
ec? 





quotations in all 
at wi 


are wholesale. bey refer to prices first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store rehouse 
car or «dock From these, country cons + mus 
pay freight and commission charges When sold in a 
very small way to retailers an advan s usualls 
secured Retail prices t etnal nsut P < 
the counier may be 20 t highe 
Apples 

Most of the shipments of stored ap- 
ples in the far west are just now com- 
ing out of Wash and in the east from 
N Y: the movement elsewhere small 
and scattered, At New York, apple 
centers such as Rochester best Bald- 


SS@S8.25 p bbl, 
and sound stock 
apples down 


moving at 
eood 
grade 


wins are 
with re isonably 
“O@ 7.75, and 
Mw, 


At New 
and other ne: 
must compete direct w 
offerings coming in every 
and Wash. Arrivals of 
ples have been relatively 
sound stock commanded 
figures, but much of the 
lacking in highest class quality, 
and Greening $7.50@11.50 p bbl, Bald- 
win and Pippi n DMSO, York Im- 
perial 4@7, Ben Davis and Winesap 
DO OA), 





from up-state 
storage 
ith the splet 
day fron 
barreled ap- 
light, and 
full recent 
offerings are 
Spy 


York, fruit 
irby cold houses 


did 
ore 


Beans 
Wher should Madagascar, that big 
island off the east coast of Africa, in- 
terest me? asks the average bean 
grower of Livingston or some other 
N ¥ county, O. Because American ad 
vices indicate that lima means from 


Madagascar soon will be reaching the 
I’ S and naturally these will compet 

with all edible beans grown here at 
ome. Several American buyers have 





been operating to secure a large part 
of the latest crop of 27,000,000 Ibs. 


At New York, general dullness pre- 
vails, undertone one of easiness, pea 
and medium beans without quotable 


S$7.25@8.25 p 100 Ibs, accord- 
marrow 11@12, red kid- 
1 , 5m Cs 
kidney 14.75 @ 15,75, Cal 

do lima 3 > W@ 15, Mad i- 

Wha 15 


change 
ing to quality, 
ney and white 
pink S@S8,50, 
gascar lima $5 
Dried Fruits 

A fairly good showing of exports of 
dried apples last Dec, over 2,000,000 
lbs against 326,000 Ibs the 
period a year earlier; exports for 
calendar year 25,000,000 Ibs. 

At New York, it continued i 
buyers’ market, and means they 


sanie 


the 


has 
this 








could secure round lots at slightly 
shaded prices. With an indifferent de- 
mand for N Y evap apples the market 
has shown a weak undertone, and 
prices more or less nominal. Good to 
prime 1813 @2ve p Ib, choice to fey 20 
@ J2c, chops 10@ l2e, 
Eggs 

eggs in cold storage, 
Yor k, Philadelphia and 
opening of March only 


Total stocks of 
Boston, New 
b> Zo at 


ses, 





two weeks of Feb 46 
were shipped east from Cal 
largely from Petaluma, 

imports of eggs in recent 
somewhat exceeded  1,- 
These come in duty free. 


g ast 
ears eggs 
henneries, 

Annual 
years have 
Q09,000 doz. 
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‘ 
But in addition to this, enormous 
quantities arrive in the form of dried 
and frozen eggs for use of bakers, ete. 
Our export trade in eggs has in- 
creased, the total last year, 35,000,- 
000 doz, being practically double the 
business of one and two years 
Most of these go to England, 


ago, 


but a 


very large business has been built up 
with Cuba. 

At New York, buyers are exceed- 
ingly cautious, something always ex- 
pected at this time of year. It is the 
transformation period between the 
season of cold storage eggs, coolers 
now nearly empty and the free move- 
ment of fresh stock from the middle 
south. Fresh gathered extras 56@ 

(To Foes 37. 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 





vd @ quick market for 


our readers can 
anyth ing and everything th ut any Jarmer or ot. 


Where 


person may wish to sll, buy, rent or exchange or 
Jor securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 

ny each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALB”’ or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATB 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 


LIVE STOCK 


PERCHERON STALLION, 
for sale or trade. Weight 
all harness; easy to 











10 years old, registered, 
1600 Ibs; good worker in 
sure breeder of extra 

















fine colts Price $450, or will trade for cattle of 
equal value. ALEX N. SMITH, Monroe, Orange 
Co, N ¥. 

AYRSHIRE BULLS, from big, large teated, heavy 
produci lams, at $70 up, for the next thirty days, 
Satisfaction aranteed. Herd tuberculin tested 
MATTHEW L EGG: AT, Willowbrook Farms, Gwynwid 
Valley, N ¥, 

FALLOW \Y CATTLE—A few young cows with 
calves t and rebred; also a few open heifers 
r 1 fer quick sale. GEO A, FROST, Montour 
Falls, N Y. 

RRR IA TRE DUROK TERSEY rics, $18 Fall 
shotes, ope wn wed gilts an rood sows Good 
breeding LY MAN WEAVER, Rushford N 

CHESTI oR WHITE “BOARS FOR SALE—A few 
left Prices reasonable ALLAN MORTON, Ash- 
ville. NY 

AYRSHIRE BULL CALVI Br in production 
ines Show bulls. ARTHI R R\ DER. Baruerville, 
N 














STA NCHIONS 





( CBC MB’ S STANC HIONS a1 are guaranteed to please 
th ur aser. They are shipped subject p.. trial in 
stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 

Ww ALL ac E B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED EN\ ELOPES, LETTERHEADS for farm- 














ers, poultrymen, stockmen. Superior quality. Sam- 
vies showing latest ideas, postpaid, free. PRINTER 
HOWILBE, Beebeplain, Vt 

M APLE LABELS—Three sizes, $1.75, $2.20, $2.75, 

HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BABY CLOTHES PATTERNS -"-y te dress 
baby make launder Directions aterials, 
making. Send 50 cents. NURSERY "IDE SHOP, 
“07 Wheelock Building, Peoria, Il 





fertilizer. 
Canada. 


HARDWOOD ASHES nature’s 
GEORGE STEVENS, Peterborough 


own 
Ontario, 





FOR SALE—12-25 Mogul tractor and 
outfit; guaranteed right. D. E. PAGE 


PATENTS 


BULLETIN,” 


three plow 
Perry, NY. 





without charge. 
kK nvyenters Reeord,’’ simplifies pro- 
ceedure WM H MULLIGAN, Patent Attorney, 
3191 Woodward Building, Washington, D C 


MACHINERY 4 _D IMPLEMENTS 


“INVENTORS 














NO 3 MINNETONNA. power churn and _ butter 
worker ¢ bine One five pound butter printer. 
Thr 4) quart « a cans, Only used since last 
October by a~ g new. Quit dairying. First 
check for $100 buys all HOWELL BROS, Kunkle- 
town, Pa 

wegen toed DOUBLE THE MILEAGE with Picard 
carburetors Easy starting, more powei Free trial. 
Agents Wanted YORK SALES COU, Dept AA, 1518 
East Jeff Detroit, Mich 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

BERRY AND VEGETABLE PLANTS—Strawbherry, 

raspberry blackberry, dewberry, gooseberry, currant, 





ssparagus, rhubarb, horse-radish, cabbage, 

u tr els sprouts, beet, celery, celeriac, egg. 

kohl-ra lettuce, kale, onion, parsley, pepper, 

swee pota tomato plants, Also roses, shrubs, 

pansy, aste salvia plat Catalog free HARRBY 
L. SQUIRES, Good G andl _ 





ONION AND CABBAGE GROWERS, attention! 
Bring or ;mail this adv to our office, and get our 
epecial surplus price offer on our high quality Yellow 
Globe Danvers onion seed, Danish Ball or Bound 
Head cabbage seed (Denmark grown), and other 
seeds Ask for 1920 catalog. H. EBELING, 
seedsman, years, Syracuse, N Y, 
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OUR HELP 


MALE HELP WANTED 


A WEEKLY FARM 
New York state, 


BUREAU 





PAPER—One of the oldest in 
wants a man living in, and know- 

















ing the farmers personally in several central New 
York counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Must 
have the best references and know the farmers in the 
section he wants to work. One having a horse pTe- 
ferred Regular weekly salary and expenses paid. or 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanent 
work Write for full particulars, and local interview 
will be arranged. Work starts at once Address 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N ¥ 

WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub 
Sctiptious and coliect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST.” This is a permanent position with recu ar 
weekly salary and expenses for the right man il 
personal instruction given Write sult iculars 
ous, et today as work starts at onc an with 

preferred. ) Address SU BSC RIPTION . 
r AR ME NT. ORANGE JUDD CO, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

HELP WANTED-—-Male and female, white and 
colored. Farm hands, married and single; couples, 
house-men, Kitchen help, gardeners, cooks, —— 
houseworkers, housekeepers, nurses, etc ts of 
gol places: good wages. THE DUTC ‘HESS. EM- 


PLOYMEN' r OFFICE, 268 Main Street, Pough- 
¥. 


keepsie, 





WANTED Farmers, 
to $150 month 


18 up. $100 
c S government. Permanent posi- 
tions. Experience unnecessary. Common education 
sufficient. List position open, free. Write immediate- 
ly | eel INSTITUTE, Dept B 40, Roches- 
ter, N Y. 


WRITE FOR REASONS WHY 
Struction and more for the 
automobile school. NEW 
SCHOOL, Varick Street, 


men, women, 





better in- 
other 
AUTO 


we give 
money than any 
— oe 
Utica, N 





WANTED-— Man Holstein 
and help 


WARD 


and wife on 
dairy farm. Man to do general 
with cattle. Wife to help with 
W. STEVENS, Liverpool, NY. 


MEN, BOYS. become motor experts. $40 
Learn whilo earning Write FRANKLIN INSTE. 
TUTE, Dept P 814, Rochester, N Y. 


w ANTED— Men. 
Wee! Learn while 
TUTE, Dept R 814 


SITUATIONS W WAN {TED—M ALE 


NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, beth with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 


pure bred 
farm work 
housework. 








‘utomobile 
F i 3 


Become 
earning. 
Rochester, 





experts, $35 
STI- 


KLIN INS 





DO YOU 


blank Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we 
make no charge to employer or emplovee. THE 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 


Avenue, New ork City. 



























































































































































ReE ISTERED Ra aeERS pros all ages, cheap 
fur quality, CHAS V. GEIGER, Scarlets Mills, Pa. MILLIONS OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS, money- FEMALE HELP WANTED 
— "aoe Reese <=  S-»-»s—«s§s§s«sMaking kinds; seed corn, asparagus roots; nglet - 

EGGS ‘AND POU 'LTRY Barred Rock hatching eggs from best blood lines, ‘ 
. . - > > A WELL TO DO F ARMER wants a housekeeper. 
bred to lay Catalog fre. JOHN W. HALL, FRED STORMS, Beaver Dam, Y 

DROMANA FARMS can furnish one thousand Marion Station, Md : : ‘ 
dairswen with 8S C W Leghorns eggs, chicks or siock IMPROVED BUTTERCUP sweet corn, yellow —— 
hat will prove 100 hens more profitable than their J ae sSwee Pom, = FOuow. 
two best ws. n ? talog. DROMANA Lars i earlier — ——— — quality. 
tt glist com | Send for catalog = ete -— FF ay OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
mean stumps “ROLLING G RE E N FARM, Nic hol son, Pa. 

\ ‘'E OCK OOSTERS, rom TOOC laying - - - . . 
stra ay "<alam . Also — a — White BUY NOW-—Lancaster county surecrop corn; care- NINETY ACRES, $2500, with®pair horses, seven 
H d tom, $10: or will exchange for White fully selected, dried and stored. Tests show 95% cows and two heifers. poultry, wagons, harness, 
u d hen, i. "LEB McCOLLUM, Youngstown, germination. Money back guarantee. Price reason- implements, separator, everything to continue success- 
N Y ab A. H. RISSER, Bainbridge, Pa. ful farming, all sacrificed by widow for $2500. easy 
& terms. 3% miles hustling railroad town, banks, 

RARRON STRAIN S C W Leghorns and Barred EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Heavy busy markets. Sixty-four acres machine-worked 
Rocks, mated, to ae. pedigreed cockerels (direct) ; fruiting strain, leading varieties, guaranteed pure flelds; wire-fenced, 10-cow pasture; home-use wood, 
cuus $2 per 15 ’ per 50, $9 per 100 Postage Also raspberries Prices reasonable. Send for list. timber ; abundant fruit; good eight-room house; 
paid. M rE DIsat "E, South Oil City, Pa BERT BAKER, Hoosick Falls, Y. big barns, milk, poultry, tool houses. Details, page 
a 21, Strout’s Spring Catalog Bargains 33 ates; 

ROSE COMB BLACK MINORCAS; the 200-225 A SAFE NURSERY that can supply you with copy free, STROUT FARM AGENCY, iso R 
egg strait Fees r hatching a specialty. Write raspberries, va *kherries, strawberries, Ba tress, Nassau Street, New York. 
or free descriptive circular. ACO sSAUGH, - asparagus, roses, peonies, hardy shrubs and perennials 
od va. a lar. JACOB BAUGH, Broad GEO D. AIKEN, Putney, Vt. _ WAUCHULA, FLORIDA, combination soil grows 

° income producing crops between rows of young or- 

WHITE WY ANOTTES Males $4, $5, $10; fe- BEST NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES— ange trees until trees bear paying crops. Fine 

males $3.59, . Also Anconas, Buff Leghorns, Write for free illustrated catalogue and price List. climate, helpful neighbors, schools and churches. 
Partridge R ma OWNDLAND FARMS. Hammond. A. G. ALDRIDGE ESTATE, Fishers, N Y You, too, can own a grove in South Florida. Our 
N Y. liberal co-operative plan makes it possible. We 

= str \WRERRY PLANTS, American beauties, $10 clear, plow, harrow and fence land, build good house 

SC BUFF ORPINGTON « erels and eggs. Regis- ny Cash with order GEORGE J. BROWN, and barn, plant and care for trees if desired. All 
tered Hampshire swine, all Grand — Rt ', Db, North Laneaster, Mass. on easy terms. Titles guaranteed. Write now for 
sire. Write for prices. IL ZOOK, Ronks, —_—_—— ® oklet and details. WAUCHULA DEVELOPMENT 

~ BERRY PLANTS-—-T5 varieties, direct from grower, COMPANY, 11 Orange Street, Wauchula, DeSoto 

Tot Los SE GEESE—First ize winners at New Straw) 3, raspberries, blackberries. Honest goods. County, Fla. 

y January, 1920. Exhibition and breeding stock A. G. G. BLO! NT. Hastings, N Y¥. 
for sale. WEBSTER KUNEY, Seneca Falls, ; mouse GOOD HARDWOOD LAND on credit in Mich- 
DAHL ! ‘3 20 varieties my: $1.50. not Ry xan’s best counties. Raises fine grain, fruit, truck. 

GOLD BACK Mam moth Bronze turkeys for breed- $1.90; circular MRS WARD HOLS Only $15 to $35 per acre. Very easy terms. In 
ers. None better. Satisfaction guaranteed. THOMAS Dahlia Spevialist, Denton, Ma. tracts of 10 to 160 acres. No swamps or stones. 
REILY Y, hil tonville, Phy mon Mass. Free farm advisers and insurance. Money loaned 

> neeeenetenerntasaecon aE _ FOR SALE—Imported short estem- Danish Ball after land is paid for to erect buildings and buy live 

LARRON LEG HORN COOCKNERELS, from grand Head cabbage seed, $5 pound, C. J. STAFFORD, = stock. Near good markets, schools, churches, hard 

mi ig stoe Ma » Bror tom turkeys Route 3. Cortland. N roads, ratlroad, etc. Best land offer in United States 
WM. W KETC = Col NY from largest company. Write today for free book- 
= STRAWRERRY PLANTS—The best Everbearing let. SWIGART LAND CO, Vi246 First National 

Bee + —— Brown Taghorn chicks, 20¢ and June varieties. Catalog free. BASIL PERRY, lank Building, Chicago, IIL 

s Ty cuaranteed LELAND VAN Georgetown, Del 
;. — \ n. N “LET THE WORLD KNOW” Homeseekcis! Hog 
YELLOW ONION SETS—The kind that multiply. and cattle raisers! Farmers! Investors! Write THE 

Cc Hole E WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, $5. Thirty S5¢ pound delivered. E. M. BAGLEY, Canton, Y. MACON | TELEGRAPH EXTENSION BUREAU, 
exes 0: 1, §=S1h, ARTHUR BENNINGER, Macon, Ga, and be listed for free copies of its 
Walnutport, Pa. TRISH COKRBLER. GREEN MOUNTAINS and other periodical supplement, detailing by word and picture 

potatoes. FARVIEW & ARM, Fairport, N Y. the magnetic story of America’s Eden (south and 

CHICKS—-Standard breeds, free range, prepaid central Georgia). 

Catalog PRIZB BABY CHICK CO, Springfield, O POTATOES obbler, Mountain, Six-Weeks, Queen; 
others. (CH ARL ES FORD, Fishers, N Y. FARMS, HOMES—Where life is worth living, genis! 

RUFF LEG HOR N EGGS, from Rochester winners, climate, good soil, moderate prices. For information 
$2.50 per SLATE, Hammond, NY. POTATOES —C varus Giant, Ohio, No-blight, address BOARD OF AGRIC CULTURE, Dover, Dela- 

demons othe CHARL FORD Fishers, NY. ware. 

VIBERT S1 Rn VIN “RI Island Red cockerels, 700 r 
$o-85,. IRVIN ©. HANNA, Blakeslee, Pa ACRE stock, fruit, grass and poultry farm; 
a <r aE or 7 ~ DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK oe. green. ona alfalfa and strawberries. Price 

HITE Nin > COCKERELS, Pear ine 0. A. L. SELTZE , m, Mad, 
LAURA DECKER. Stamfordville, NY. a FOR SALE—Coon hound pups, rabbit hound pups, * ee ee 

spring pric Also fine pair foxhounds. LAKE 117 aCR® FARM. located in Schoharie county, 

BLACK LEGHORN COCKERELS, six left, §2. SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, NY. . Y, must be sold at once to settle estate. Price 
> a : da - - ar ‘4 9 . hesse WW, , 
ELIZABETH DAVIS, Dar Pa. COW DOG, soung castrated male, price $10, $4800. BOX 12, R D 3, Cherry Valley, N Y. 

EGGS from White Leghorns, Reds and Hamburga wort! more. First check gets him, B, W. SNOVER, FOR SALE—Forty acre small fruit, truck and 
8. V. WILLIAMS, Keymar. Md Alford. Pa. poultry frm. . Good land and buildings. Price 

4750. >. L. SELTZER, Marion Station, ad. 
PRIZE WINNING RUFF ROCKS. EDGEWOOD TOBACCO 
FARM, Hallston Lake, N peste IF YOU wart t to buy a arm ov, in touch ong 
—- —— “Oo chewing or ay me at once. A PO $5 1 gon Squar 
RHODE ISLAND RED cockerels 85. LEBOY en? aati farmers. “opes, New York City. . 
» Newfane, NY. - - 
UPHAM e, just plain old natural leaf. Trial offer, > the pon ath 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Cut clover, ton lot shipments, sugar cane 


FPEERDS 
NEUSTADT & CO, 350 West 30th Street, 


Molasses. 
New 











ACCO ASSN, Dept. 1 





paid $1. ENTUCKY TOB 
Haweeville, Ky. 
TOBAC — ey leaf, chewing 
$5, emeting. unde $1. a paid. 
VontaNan a co: Jaorgantiet ade & 





BUY NEW YORK FARMS direct from ownes 
AN om dis bargains. WARREN BENJAMIN 


Spencer, 


FARM, 1236 acres, $2500. Wyoming 
BACON CO, owners, Gasport, N Y. 





county. 
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The Story of What Happened 
to a “Tenderfoot” in the West 





By GRACE LIVINGSTON 


Harper & 


What Happened to Gardley XXIII 


that Monday morning follow- 
ing walk home with Margaret 


at the school- 


afternoon rehearsal began. 


suspected ground 
next three days and he could be free. 
It had been a part of the information 
that Forsythe had given the stranger 
that Gardley would likely pass a cer- 


‘ces 


eosevw 


out, the men who lay in wait for him 
would doubtless have been pleased to 


put they would not have been pleased 
long, for Gardley’s men were so near 


very soul with eyes and ears and long- 
would soon have been rescued and the 

But the men from the farther camp, 
misunderstanding. 
Kemp and their men had to do double 
in the afternoon, 


Fox and bring back the men. 


Margaret, and he was seé¢ing again the 
look of gladness in her eyes when she 


sent a veritable angel into the wilder- 
ness to bring him to himself; and now 


there was really 
ask her to marry him, 

Margaret! How wonderful she was! 
If Margaret said he ought to go back 
office as un underling to do it. 


do it for Margaret, if she thought it 


And so he mused as he 
reached and the men sent out on their 
and the other men, but sent word to 
Kemp that he had gone the short cut 


rehearsal yet. 
Now that short cut led him 


of the evening 


and there in cramped positions, and 


four strong masked 


light rode Gardley, thinking of Mar- 


after tomorrow. He would go at once 
to her and see if there was anything 
she wanted him to do. 


enemies, he began to hum a song, his 


























LUZ 


MY 
Lrotbers, N. ¥ 
clear, high voice reaching keenly to 
the ears of the men in ambush: 
‘Oh, the tim@g is long, mavourneen 
Till I come again, O mavourneen 
“And the’ toime'll be longer thun 
iver, oim thinkin’, ma _ purty little 
voorneen!” said an unmistakable 
voice of Erin through the gathering 


dusk. 

Gardley’s horse stopped and Gard- 
ley’s hand went to his revolver, while 
his other hand lifted the silver whistle 


to his lips; but four guns bristled at 
him in the twilight, the whistle was 
knocked from his lips before his 
breath had even reached it, someone 
eaught his arms from behind, and 
his own weapon was wrenched from 
his hand as it went off. The cry 
which he at once sent forth was 
stifled in its first whisper in a great 


flung over his head 
his neck. He 


mufiling garment 
and drawn tightly about 


was in a fair way to sirangle, and 
his vigorous efforts at escape were 
useless in the hands of so many. He 


night have been plunged at once into 
au great abyss of limitless, soundless 
depths, so futile did any resistance 
And so, as it was useless to 
struggle, he lay like one dead and 
put all his powers into listening. But 
neither could he hear much, muffled 
as he was, and bound hand and foot 
now, With a gag in his mouth and 
little care taken whether he could 
even breathe. 

They were 
trail and up 
much he knew, 
and jolted and 


seem. 


leading him off the 
over rough ground; so 
for the horse stumbled 
strained to carry 
him. To keep his whirling senses 
alive and alert he tried to think 
where they might be leading him; 
but the darkness and the suffocation 
dulled his powers. He wondered idly 
if his men would miss him and come 
back when they got home to search 
for him, and then remembered with 
a pang that they would think him 
safely in Ashland, helping Margaret. 
They would not be alarmed if he did 
not return that night, for thew would 
suppose he had stopped at Rogers's 
on the way and perhaps stayed all 
night, as he had done once or twice 
before. Margucet! When should he 
see Margaret now? What would she 
think ? 

And then he swooned. 

When he came somewhat to him- 
self he was in a close, stifling room 
where candle-light from a distance 
threw weird shadows over the adobe 
walls. The witch-like voices of a 
woman and a girl in harsh, cackling 
laughter, half suppressed, were not 
far away, and someone, whose face 
was covered, was holding a glass to 
his lips. The smell was sickening, 
and he remembered that he hated 
the thought of liquor. 

The liquid burned its way down his 
throat and seethed into his brain, 
and a great darkness, mingled with 
men's wrangling voices and much 
cursing, swirled about him like some 
furious torrent of angry waters that 
finally submerged his consciousness. 
Then came deeper darkness and a 
blank relief from pain. Hours passed. 
He heard sounds sometimes, and 
dreamed dreams which he could not 
tell from reality. 

* 2 * * . 

When Margaret arrived behind the 
curtain she was aware of many cries 
und questions hurled at her like an 








MANAGE THAT 
YOURSELF! 


a 


avalanche, but, ignoring them all, 
she sprang past the noisy, excited 
group of young people darted through 
the dressing room to the right and 
out into the night and coolness. Her 
head was swiniming and things went 


black before her eyes. She felt that 
her breath was going and she must 
vet to the air 

But when she passed the hot wave 
of the schoolroom, and the sharp ai) 
of the night struck her face, con- 
sciousness seemed to turn nd come 
back into her again: for there over 
her head was the wideness of the 
vast, starry Arizona night, and there, 
before her, in Nick Bottom’s somber 
costume, eating one of the chicken 
sandwiches that Mrs ‘Tanner had 
sent down to her, stood Gardley! He 
was pale and shaken from his recent 
experience; but he was undaunted, 
und when he saw Jiargaret coming 
toward him through the doorway 
With her soul in her eyes and her 
spirit all aflame with joy and relief, 
he came to meet her under the stars, 
and, forgetting everything else, just 
folded her gently in his arms! 


It was a most astonishing thing to 
do, of course, right there outside the 


dressing-room door, With the curtain 
just about to rise on the scene and 
Gardley’s wig was not on vet. He 
hd not even asked nor obtained 
permission. 3ut the soul sonretimes 
grows impatient waiting for the lips 
to speak, and Margaret felt her trust 
had been justified and her heart had 
found its home. Right there behind 
the schoolhouse, out in the great 
wide night, while the crowded, 
clamoring audience waited for them, 
and the young actors grew frantic, 
they plighted their troth, hig lips 
upon hers, and with not a word 
spoken. 

Voices from the dressing-room 
roused them. “Come in quick, Mr 
Gardley; it’s time for the curtain to 
rise, and everybody is ready. Where 
on earth has Miss Earle vanished? 
Miss Earle! Oh, Miss Earle!” 

There was a rush to the dressing- 
room to find the missing ones: but 
Bud, as ever, present where was the 
most need, stood with his back to the 
outside world in the door of the 
dressing-room and called ioudly: 

“They're comin,” all right. Go on! 
Get to your places. Miss Earle says 


to get to your places. 
The two in the darkness groped 
for each other’s hands as they stood 


suddenly apart, and with one quick 
pressure anda glance, hurried in. 
There was not any need for words. 
They understood, these two; and 


trusted. 

With her cheeks glowing now, and 
her eyes like two stars, Margaret fled 
across the stage and took her place 
at the piano again, just as the cur- 


tain began to be drawn: and For- 
sythe, who had been slightly uneasy 
at the look on her face as she left 


now and leaned for- 
how well she was 


them, wondered 
ward to tell her 
looking. 

He kept his 


a 
honeyed phrase to 


himself, however, for she was not 
heeding him. Her eyes were on the 
rising curtain, and Forsythe sudden- 
ly remembered that this was the 
scene in which Jed was to have ap- 
peared—and Jed had a broken leg! 
What had Margaret done about it? 
It was scarcely a part that could be 
left out. Why hadn’t he thought of 
it sooner and offered to tuke it? He 
could have bluffed it out somehow— 
he had heard it so much—made up 
words where he couldn't remember 
them all, and it would have been a 


splendid opportunity to du some real 


love-making with Rosa. Why 
hadn't he thought of it! Why hadn’t 
Rosa ? Perhaps she hadn't heard 
ahout Jed soon enough to Suggest it. 

The curtain was fully open now, 
and Pud'’s voice as Peter Ouince. a 
trifle high and cracke:? with exciie- 
ment, broke the siillness. while the 
awed audience gazed upon this new, 


strange world presented iv thein. 
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“Is all our company here?" lilted 


out Bud, excitedly, and Nick Bottom 
replied with Gardley’s voice: 

“You were best to call them gen- 
erally, man by man, according to the 
serip.” 

Forsythe turned deadly white. 
Jasper Kemp, whose keen eye was 
upon him, saw it through the tan, 
saw his lips go pale and purple points 
of fear start in his eves, as he looked 
and looked again, and could not be- 


lieve his 

Furtively he 
around like one 
then, seeing Jasper 
him, settled back 
look upon his face. 
2 look at Margaret 
face all transfimured 
looked again and felt 
how the pureness of 
joy and trust. 

Not once had she turned her eyes 
to his. He was forgotten, and some- 
how he knew the look he would get 
if she should see him. It would be 
contempt and scorn that would burn 
his very soul, 

He stole away at 
thought no one was looking, and 
reached the back of the schoolhouse 
at the open door of the girl’s dress- 
ing-room, where he knew Titania 
would be posing in between the acts. 
He beckoned her to his side and be- 
gan to question her in quick, eager, 


senses. 

darted a glance 
about to steal away; 
Kemp's eyes upon 
with a_ strained 
Once he stole 
and caught her 
with great joy; 
rebuked some- 
her maiden 





last when he 


almost angry tones, as if the failure 
of their plans were her fault. Had 
her tuther been at home all day? 
Had unvthing happened—anyone 
been there? id Gardley come? 
Had there been any report from the 
men? Had that short thick -set 
Scotchman with the ugly grin been 
there? She must remember that she 
was the one to suggest the schenie in 
the first place, and it was her busi- 
ness to keep a watch, There was no 


telling now what might happen He 
turned, and there stood Jasper Kemp 
close to his elbow, his short 
drawn to its full, his thick-set shoul- 
ders squaring themselves, his ugly 
grin standing out in bold relief, men- 
acingly, in the night. 

The voung man let forth some 
words not in a gentleman’s code, and 
turned to leave the frightened girl, 
who by this time was almost crying; 


stature 


but Jasper Kemp kept pace with 
Forsythe as he walked. 

“Was you addressing me?” he 
isked, politely; “because I could tell 


you a few things a sight more appro- 
priate for you than what you just 
handed to me.” 

Forsythe hurried around to the 
front of the schoolhouse, making no 
reply. 


“Nice, pleasant evening to be free, 
went on Jasper Kemp, looking up at 


the stars. “Rather onpleasant for 
some folks that have to be shut up 
in jail.” 

Forsythe wheeled upon him. 


“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
angrily, albeit he was white with 
fear. 

“Oh, nothing much,” drawled Jas- 
per, affably. “I was just thinking 
how much pleasanter it was to be a 
free man than shut up in prison on a 
night like this. It’s so much healthi- 
er you know.” 

Forsythe looked at him a moment, 
a kind of panie of intelligence grow- 


ing in his face; then he turned and 
went toward, the back of the school- 
house, where he had left his horse 
some hours before. 


“Where are you going?” demanded 


Jasper. “It’s ’most time veu went 
back to your fiddling, ain’t it?” 

But Forsythe answered him not a 
word. He was mounting his horse 
hurriedly—his horse, which, all un- 
known to him, had been many miles 


since he last rode him. 


“You think you have to go itlien?” 
said Jasper, deprecatingly. ‘Well, 
now, that’s a pity, seeing you was 
fiddling so nice an’ all. Shall I tell 


them you've gone for your heafth?” 
{To Be Continued.] 
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flower garden, if you have far 


Planning the Flower Garden 
ELSI WARD MORRIS 


OMEONE has said of flowers that 
they are the missionaries of 


ure, constantly at work at- 
terniptims to cover the ugly scars 
ch civilized man hus made in his 





eart 
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we fail to hear the voice of i 
Tt ry So busy are we w he 
for bread, and corr for ste and 
pe itoes tor three ? Is ! hat 
\ a 4 e the few hour Wor i 
week, and the few feet of ex tha 
the mere o ental plar al ind 
Can we not cl e this 
I live on 1 ‘ re bithl whic 
main devoted to fruit grow re t 
we ow the ‘ rn for the stock, the 
whea for bread and the potatoes tt 
three meals a da nd flowers to 
sutist our sou The er in sua 
who advised, if « l 4 » le es 
© read, to l t t white 
white hyacinth to feed ol, did 
not live in the day of $2.20 bushe 
\ en vith $4.50 day bot pre 
duce it! So why 1 ! ‘ own 
white hyacinth ind } na 
red t make a spot ¢ it 
bu al 
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so that they could be separated to 
make new. plants. Sometime I may 
tell you how to care for these flowers 
to collect that interest that they pay 
euch year. Now my aim is to help 
you plan the laying off and preparing 
the ground for a few flowers, and pos- 
sibly you may receive helpful sugges- 


ms from my own gurden of many 
years’ growth. In | iin up before 
you the reward I 1 received, you 
may be encouraged to make your first 
beginning 
the six-foot walks that divide the 
squures in my garden are grass-grown 
to prevent Washing This is much 
better for a country 2 ien ot size 
than walks of gravel The gruss is 
cut several times duriag the summer, 
betore it ROS lo seed lu blow ovel 
into ] beds Between the squares 
ard the vy k are beds two feet wide. 
bordering these ave the hardy Cali- 
fornia violets. “Une routs of the violets 
re vet co ‘ nd keep the earth 
fren shiy ‘ nking, and = the 
plan ultiplv se rapidly that a half- 
dozen plants will provid you with 
enough slips to border 50 feet of beds 
the second ve The hrive in al- 
sat v4 ite, exce] iverv severe 
ne i ‘ n | pring and 
fall 
Some t ed ire mn te the 
nnuals h ! st be newed eacl 
eu vhil hers have gradualls 
i poe I ; such s 
be } j ch s het ims 
“ Liose nust al- 

















This Quarter Acre of Plants and 
ewe bole irden menr 
in in ol t deve i 
mum results 
The disadvantages of : ‘ y flow- 
ers in the vegetable garde re the 
dangers of the horses stepping on the 
plants in plowing, and the cure that 
must be used in getting the plows in 
indl out Yet if wide spaces are left 
ut the ends of vour flower bed for the 
plow to be driven through, much of 
dangers and added troubles will 


l leorsened. I have found my 


did excellently in the vegetable gar- 
den, and the few that I may lose each 
year from being trod on is more than 
made up for in other ways 

My garden is approximately an acre 
of ground divided into four parts, with 
a six-foot walk running through the 
center both ways. In three of the 
squares is grown the small vegetables 
for the table and for canning—the 
larger crops, such as corn and pota- 
toes being grown in a field In the 
fourth square we have a small vine- 
yard. The garden is fenced in, and 


at one end against the fence is a hedge 
of lilacs 


grow 
foot 
and, 


ited 


and at the other end 
raspberries for table use Every 
under cultivation, 
farmer knows, cultiy 
harbor as 1 y plant 
rround There 
atta flowers 
and potatoes— 


that 
cucumbers 


many insects 


especially is this true of roses—but a 
plant that is grown in the right soil 
and that receives the needed cultiva- 
tion, is not as susceptible to diseases 
and insects as a neglected plant. 

In giving you a plan of 1 own 
garden, I wish to say in the beginning 
thet the present perfection 1 the 
outcome of almost 20 years of work 


therefore, I do not want 
planning a 
less to 


discouraged in 


plant in it. T am sure we had little 
at first, but each year nature has paid 
interest, high interest, for the space 
and work given. The bulbs have 
doubled in number each year, the 
roses have put out shoots, also the 
lilacs and pinks and many others, 


Fiewers is a Feast for the Soul 
“ be nted way fron other 
vers su Wivs keep a separate 
vcd for then I may tell you some 
other time wl roses are the easiest 
to grow, and how to care for them. 
Between the beds and the squares 
for vegetables is a protecting wall of 
bulbs, daffodils and narcissi. By the 
time the garden must be plowed the 
bulbs are showing so green and tall, 
or may be even blooming if it is an 
early spring, so no man or beast would 
have a legitimate excuse for tramp- 


ing over the ground reserved for flow- 


ers only. We have a few of the giant 
Emperor daffodils, and a few narcissi 
poeticus, the former a _ very large, 
highly fragrant, vivid gold daffodil, 
and the latter the narcissus with a 
tiny tip of red around the center, 
pure white and delicious smelling. 
The bulbs of either cost me $1 a 
dozen, but the greater part of the 


other flowers are the common variety, 


the first stock having been given 
from other gardens. Bulbs are hardy 
and increase very rapidly. This past 
spring I gathered at one time 60 
stalks from my hyacinth bed, the 
beginning of which was a half-dozen 
bulbs given from the overcrowded 


supply of an old negro. 


Small bulbs, such as hyacinths, 
tulips and crocus, are best confined 
to the inside bed and not used as a 
border, as they are not large enough 


for protection. Before summer, when 
the annuals are ready to bloom, the 
bulbs will have stopped blooming, but 
the green stalks will still form a wall 


between the flowers and the vege- 
tables. 

In the center of the garden where 
the walks cross, a circle of flowering 
shrubs proves ornamental, even 


though the blooming period is limited 
to a few weeks in spring, or June al 
the latest. The spirea of several va- 
rieties, the Van Houttei being the one 
I prefer, and old-fashioned snowballs, 
are excellent garden shrubs. There 
are hardy rhododendrons, too in my 
garden. These plants cost me around 
$1 each to buy, but can easily be 


raised from cuttings. 


Home and Family 


Matters of interest to young and old 
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A length of poultry wire for swect 
peas is rather an unsightly spot in 
the beauty of your garden out of sea- 


son, but if you are going to raise 
sweet peas, by all means erect a per- 
manent climbing wall for them. 
March is the. month to plant sweet 
peas. Soak the seeds in sweet milk 
over night, then into a trench a foot 
wide put several inches of well-rotted 
manure with two inches of fine top 
soil over that, and sow the seed in 
double rows eight inches apart, with 
seed two inches apart. Cover with 


several inches of earth, and when the 
young plants begin to show their sec- 


ond leaves, gradually fill the rows to 
the surface. 

Were La beginner in flower garden- 
ing, I'd plant sweet peas in March, 
as many of the annuals as I had room 
for the seed in April, and in May I'd 
buy, beg or steal as many slips of 
roses and the garden flowers that 
bloom in the fall as I had time to 
rightly attend to. by fall I'd begin 
to colect bulbs—-for fall is the only 


season that bulbs can be safely set out 











in the open. Then I'd take stock of 
What I had, to really plan a flower 
garden. You will gain by it in the 
end. To begin with too ambitious a 
plan, or to feel discouraged in the 
beginning because you have so little 
to plant. means failure in both cases 

Vhen the men plow the garden for 
sprir vegetable planting, stake off 
one long row (if necessary protecting 
it with brush), and claim it for your 
flowers Look through the catalogue 
of any of the reliable seed men ad- 
vertised in this paper, and make out 
a list of what flowers you want. rhe 
little papers of seed in many cases 
cost 10 to 15 cents, and plant a sey 
eral foot bed Nasturtiums, zinias 
mignonette, marigolds, hollyhocks 
sweet William—oh, how many there 
are that are so simple to grow, and 
give such a wealth of blossom! \ 
formal garden is not needed to grow 
them, but to make a definite plan be 
fore buying, so that the colors will not 
jar. The go uhead and order you 


plants or seed 

Milk Again 
women x 
and 
we 
tor 
department 
that among 
wonderful testimony 
value of milk. Here 
is the story of what milk did for 
the boy in the picture, adopted 
of Mrs M. Merritt: 

“Seven years ago this April a friend 
brought to ilttle six-year-old 
orphan Day York. He had 
come where five 

from his 
condi- 


Zor something 
worth-while! I 
should 
milk dishes from 
family, but I 
the very 


RUST 
original 
that 


recipes 


knew get some 
splendid 
the homie 
never dreamed 
first would be a 
to the curative 


son 


me at 
from New 
fron a hospital 
had been removed 
because of tubercular 

Such a delicate little fellow! 
eighteen, I had overcome 
tuberculosis through a 
milk and cream diet, so I at once 
gan the on the child. I milked 
our richest Jersey cow every night 
and morning, stripping a full half- 
pint of the last of the milking into a 
big «lass for the boy, who was always 
on hand to sip it slowly, warm and 
full of life-giving properties, fresh 
from its sources In the autumn when 
my friend vic‘iied us, she could hardly 


lands 
neck 
tions. 
When 
threatened 
be- 


Same 


its 


believe he the same child, for he 
was now the picture of lively health, 
instend of i've tunted, anemic, frag- 
ile child ef che spring. At thir‘een, 
h. is now tive feet four and one-half 

















































































































This Is Aaron Merritt, Jr 


Healthy Proof of Food Value of Milk 





inches tall and weighs 120 pounds— 
not fat, but rugged wnd very strong.” 

She adds, “he ill loves and drinks 
milk with relish.” lI should hink 
that he would. 

The history of this boy is some- 
thing like the perience of James, 
related recently but this lad is 
actually diseased at the start, id 
was saved by the great ameu of 
nourishment received in his i 
drinks of milk, while his gain in s 


and weight for his years, shows what 
the vitamines in milk will do if given 


a chance No doubt the good country 





air and outdoor life helped the cure. 

Mrs C. A. B. sent me a whole si 
of milk recipes that made me 
hungry | could hardly resist going 
into the kitchen to try a few. 

One was almost exactly like my 
pet checolute pudding that I have 
already given you, with the chocolate 
left out. We may get them all in 
later-——hope that we shall—but today 
I have just room to slip in two of 
her recipes for pie: 

Cream pie: Four cups whole milk, 
pinch salt, one cup sugar. Bring toa 
boil, add one heaping teaspoon corn- 
starch and four heaping tablespoons 
flour, made smooth in wate ind 
thinned with a cup of milk, to pre- 
vent lumping Add gradually the 


well-beaten yolks of two eggs, stirring 








vigorously all the time. When 

and thoroughly cooked through, re- 
move und slightly cool. Flave vith 
vanilla (or lemon? and fill baked pie 
shells. This amount is sufficier for 
two pies. Beat the whites of t 
eggs to stiff froth, add two tal 
spoons sugar, spread evenly ove: 

and brown delicately in quick oven. 
Chocolate pie is made the same way, 
omitting one tablespoon flour and 


substituting three tablespoons cocoa. 

Custard pie: For one pie take two 
eggs, well-beaten, one-third cup sugar, 
a pinch of salt and enough milk added 
to fill a pie tin or plate lined with pie 


paste. Bake in a rather quick oven 
until when tried with Knife or spoon, 
the metal comes away clean.—-|Dr 


Eleanor Mellen. 


A little butter rubbed on each side of 
a choppin:s knife will aid greatl, in the 
chopping of e ‘ndy pe 1 or reisins. 

















Dried Apple Pie Made This Way Is an Epicurian Delight 


Soak the dried apple over night in twice 
over the fire to stew slowly. To every three c 


cup corn syrup, one tablespoon molasses, one-fourth teaspoon ground cloves, 
cinnamon and one cup raisins. Cook slowly until all water is absorbed. The apples 
be well covered with the water they were soaked in. 
fill with the mixture, slash the top crust well and dot with butter. r 
When cold place a spoonful of whipped sweetened cream on the top of each piece as serv 


(L. W. M 


its depth in water. In the morning place 
ups of apple add two-thirds cup sugar, half 
half teaspoon 
should 
Line a deep pie pan with pie crust, 


Bake in a moderate oven. 
ake 1 ary 
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_ privilege it is within my power to 

The Honeysuckle Fairies give.”” And with a slow, firm, tread 
NCE upon a time in the enchant- Narkis left the forest. 

ed Forest of Birch there bloomed The months passed. One, two, 

a wonderful mass of wild honey- three, four, five of them, the forest 

suckle which crawled along the ground Was very_ little changed, for there 

. is no winter here, = | the honey- 


or wrapped itself around the 


young bil 
suckle 


was exquisitely forméd and of 


irunksof W# 


‘ch saplings. The honey- 
to eo LC 


Sreat boc 


colors that varied from the very soft- of them. 


est shell 
like the < 


pink to a 


deep, deep red, 
around the sun 


growth ¢ 


louds close 


:kle fairies 


The fai 


were trying their best 
od that they might win the 
yn Narkis was to grant to one 


The result was a magnilicent 
f the honeysuckle. 


ries were being very careful 





at evening. And now the most inter- what they did and said, and were 
esting thing of all! In each delicate- daily watching their houses to see 
ly prolonged cup dwelt a fairy! which was the most beaut.iul. Occa- 

The fairies were a great, great deal sionally there were dis es about 
like people. Some ot them were good whoa he was the 7 i beauti- 
and kind, but some were evil and ful and \ bute nmiight : 
selfish. And all the inhabitants of the Th riis wou arrive 
forest knew exactly the character of daw? and excilemen was 
each little honeysuckle lady from the  reig 7. i, one of the most 1- 
appearance of the blossom in which tifu the honeysuckie beauties, 
she lived. For when the fairy dweller was s ng idly swinging her dainty 
was wicked, its tiny home lost its little fee off the edge of a honey- 
peauty and became so weazened and — B seme on her little home. Gaz- 
ugly that the poor little fairy died. ing nd her she beheld a most 
But when the blossom was radiantly  piti fu ils ght,. A goldbug, half starved, 
peautiful and lived forever, it was lay gasping on the ground beside her. 
known that the wee resident within With a little sob, Zora bent over the 
was all that was gentle and good. poor little creaturé 

One day when the sun was shining “Can I do anything for you, gold- 
into the cool depths of the forest, the bug?” she asked. 
little fern-lined brook was having a The tiny thing managed to gasp 
duet with a wild canary, the scarlet out, “Give me food—and—shelter!” 


eardinal 
from tree 


and called out 


cheer,” 
Birch seen 
is happy a 
into the 
tionally ta 


was 


madly jumping about 
to tree while he whistled 
his merry “cheer. 


dragged t 
home. I 


and the whole Forest of sharp 
1ed possessed with ail that slorious 
nd peaceful, there walked second Ze 
foresta man. He was excep- tears rose 
ll and the muscles on his she real 


Mustering all her 


leg of her 


strength Zora 
he bug into her honeysuckle 
sut—-when she did so the 
burden ripped a 
petal of the flower. For a 


ra held her breath, and the 
to her lovely eyes, when 
ized her hopes and van- 
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bared arms and legs stood out like quished reward from Narkis. Then 
veined iron. His light hair was wavy she bravely set forth to relieve the 
and long and the soft breezes blew it suffering of her patient. 

back from a face that was firm, and An hour later Narkis arrived. All 
with eyes that could flash like blue were breathless and Waiting except 


steel or be 
woman's. 


as tender as the gentlest 


wants of 


Zora. She 
the goldbug in her 


ministering to the 
tattered 


was 


When the folks of the forest be- ruin of a home and she did not even 
held him all the birch trees swayed see her king until he spoke. Then 
toward him, bowing low, their mov- she raised her head to listen. 
ing branches murmuring, “Narkis, O Narkis spoke but one word, “Look” 


our Kk 


worslr) the 

The honeysuckle 
flower-houses that they might 
their 


of their 
sink to 
and join in 


Was stirring, while 
kind face of the 


them. 

For this 
forests and 
the birds; 
filled with j 


ited by him. 
When the 


had somew 
to the mi 
touching th 


We adore thee and we 
e! Narkis, O our King!’ 
fairies came out 


he said. 
And the 
a miracle, 
Narkis, 
knees on a soft petal the 
the song the whole forest and 
they gazed on the 
man who stood before 


gent 
whereupor 
away, quit 
ended. 


was Narkis, 


ghtiest tree of all, and_ kind blue 
e soft bark said ina voice aq sudten 


goldbug 


Then 
king of all the ragged home of Zora. 


people of the forest beheld 
king of all forests, lifted 
from the honeysuckle 
ly put it on the’ ground, 
1 the little animal crawled 
e cured, its mission in life 
Narkis bent and kissed 
Straight- 


the vines and the trees and way it disappeared, and from a hazy 
and the whole forest was smoke rose a wonderful woman. 
oy to have their home vis- flowerlike in appearance, with a face 

that held the dark beauty of a car- 
salutations and chantings mine honeysuckle. Eyes black and 
hat ceased, Narkis strode splendid. soft and alluring met the 


ones of Narkis. Then with 
shout of recognition the 


that sounded not unlike the wind whole forest cried out, “Zora”! 

softly blowing through the trees, Then in the voice that held both 
“Mighty tree, thou art grandfather joy and power Narkis” said, ‘To 
of all the birches in this forest, be- Zora goes my reward, for in making 


hold N: urkis, thy 


his words.’ 
Then the 
in tones th 
hear, “I 
command ¢ 


Voice, but my 


the fairies 
he voice 

the forest. 

of the hon 


acter of each 
Mined from the 


at the whole forest 
have 


king, and listen to 
forests spoke 
might comes my 
come to all, and I My 
ull to hearken unto my Flowers.” 
words are concerning for her 
of the honeysuckle.” For a 


king of all 


of Narkis once more filled Zora stared about 

“All here know the story like the honeysuckle 

eysuckle—that the char- Zora whispered, 
fairy may be deter- 


appearance of the 


the great sacrifice she did for 
of another. 
perfect. T 


Queen—and the 


the aid 
I consider her flower most 
he reward is—that she be- 
Queen, if she so desires. 
Queen of all 
Smiling a little, he waited 


answer. 


half-bewildered, 
her. Then swaying 
upon its stem, 
“T so desire.” 


moment, 


Silence was upon the forest for a 
few seconds, then in a chant that was 


flowers in which she dwells. Six full of love, the whole forest cried 
months from this hour I shall come out, “Narkis, O our King! Zora, O our 


Perfect I 


again to this forest. Then to the fairy 
of the flower which I consider most 
will 


Queen! 


bestow the greatest O our Que 


We worship 
adore thee! 


thee and we 
Narkis, O our King! Zora, 
en.” 














A REAL BARGAIN 


One that will easily save you \ REAL Ma. 
$S per palr pL 
REPR 


MEN'S U.S. HIP BOOTS | fatting’ sine 





hear the real Caruso—to 

hear all the greatest artists 

of the world in your own 
home just as they want you to 
hear them, it is as necessary that 
you should have aVictrola as that 
you should have their Victor 
Records. 

The Victrola and Victor 
Records are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized in 
the processes of manufacture, 
making it necessary to use ff 
them together to achieve a 
perfect result. 

There are Victrclas in great 
variety from $25 to $1500 at all 
Victor dealers. Write to us for 
catalogs and name of nearest 


Victor dealer. 


| Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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from $3 to 





(As Illustrated) 
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Worth $ @ 79 











Just write your size on a pos 
we will ship immediate ly by aren post, co 


















$80 


These boots are 
in perfect condi- 
tion and each 
pair bears the 
U.S. label which 
is your guaran- 
tee of satisfac- 
tion. 





Can also send any 
of the following. 
All sizes. 


MEN’S U.S. 


MEN'S U. S. 
STORM BTS. 
$5.25 





DAN 
MUSIC PER- 
FECTLY 


Plays any 
size or make dise 
record. Strongly and dur- 
ably made, will give you pleasure for years. Fully 
guaranteed. 
selling only 40 packets of Garden Spot Serde for y 
per pack. No money r 
Write for seeds today. 
collected and Talking Machine, complete, is yours. 


Lancaster County Seed Co., Sta. 51, PARADISE, PA. 


SHORT BTS. 
g $4.69 Sou: 
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on our 





thera inte Monthi 
plan—the most liberal terms ever 
wffered on a high 
TORY Ti 
ou money, 
bicycles in our own new model 


ieycles must satisfy you. 
44s 


to p wo from in our famous 
RANGER line. 
beautifu! catalog. 
Many parents advance the 
ayment and energetic boys 
id jobs—paper routes, deliv- 
ery for stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 


pars TRIAL. 
and terms Lm. suit you--cash or easy payments 


today for the 


MEAD 


Payment 
rade bicycle. 
DER prices 
We make our 


and sell direct to you. We 4 
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cenvine EASTMAN 


Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 20 large 
ai colored pictures or 20 pkgs. post cards at l5¢ 
Deach. Order choice today. Sent prepaid. 


17 GATES MFG. GO., DEPT. 261 CHICAGO 








ai quality in them and our 
YLES, colors, and sizes 


Seni for big, 





to most the small Payments. \ 
D FREE on Ap oproral and 30 \\ 
Select the bicycle you want’ 


heels and parts for ail bicycles—at half 
usual ee. *SEND NO EY but write 


PATENT 


WATSON €. COLEMAR, 







Booklet free. Highest 
——. Best resulte, 

romptnes ass 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 
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selling 20 large, colored Pictures oF 20 DEPT. 
Order your choice 
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big new catalog, prices and terms. 
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Three Women We Know Well 


DESCRIBED BY ELIZABETH HOAG 


RS CAREW does not like the 
M farm. Work and monoto: 
all h can er i 1 


ireé i 

She a $s; more ease and more « 
citement ol lé ! Carew does 
not have more ease tha she bi 
does have mot! eX ement Hie ha 
to draw the m to the station, go t« 
the store for groceri« ind to the mil 
for fee \t these plac he exchange 
greet With peopl ind sometimes 
has the chance for a ttle visit 

The discontent grows on Mrs Ca- 
rew. She is self-willed ind has the 
facult of making her husband see 
her was So after a while they move 
into town, where he gets work, and 
she wets what she wants Really, she 
“has driven a good farmer from the 
land 

Second is Mrs Holmes, who is an 
exatniple of the majority of farm 
women. She lives the humdrum farm 
life. At one time she did have a spurt 
of discontent like Mrs Carew, but hav- 
ing more conscience and less daring 
she put her nose again to the grind 
stone’, and has attended strictly to 
business ever since There is the big 
round of work to do, da in and day 
out, year in and year out house- 
work poultry-tending, gardening, 


mending. so she plods along the rut 
and after awhile grows a trifle stu 
pid The hard work takes the forin 
of drudgery, and she has lost.the clev- 
erness to see the advantages and fun 
to be wotten out of her lot When 
she and her husband take an occa- 
sional outing it is something so dif- 
ferent that she is worn to a shred. 
She works for the others, and the 
others have the pleasures. 

Now there is Mrs Brightly—she 
gets all there is out of farm life. 
There is a resourcefulness about her 
which every woman living on a farm 
should cultivate And with the re- 
sourcefulness is a strong mixture of 
contentment and love for her home. 
She is clever She sees the opportu- 
nities open to the country women, 
which are possible for only the rich 
of the town. 

Stretching away from all sides of 
her house is land, and she can use as 
much of it as she likes plant it to 
trees, shrubs and flowers, making the 
finest of grounds In the stable is tl 
best kind of fertilizer, free for the 
hauling, to make them grow. Trees 
shrubs and flowers do not mean work 
necessarily There are plenty which 
will thrive on scant attention, 

And horses! Hiow many farmers 
Wives make any great use of the 
horses” There are times of the yen 
when they are in real need of exe 
cise Mrs Brightly drives ind she 
doesn't have to wait for a man to 
harness for her either—and she rides! 
Dresses in as natty a tog as seen in 
the city Why not? The Brightlys 
are not fortunate enough to own a 
pleasure car, but when the do you 
may be very sure she will know how 
to operate it 

She goes on tramps to the creek 
and to the woods. When the children 
were small they coaxed het ito that 
now they are growing up and have 
their own pursuits, she ofte goes 
alone. But there are sports that they 
all still indulge in togethe for in- 
stance her grown-up so likes to 
skate with his mother, and I've known 
her to take city guests out to the big 
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\ Stylish Waist 
wT Here is a ve pretty and 

populary st ‘ Cjeorgett« in a new 
shade of brown was used for this 
with embroidery in green and red and 
pipings of green at the free edges 
Satin. taffeta, chiffon, crepe de ¢ 
and velveteen are good for this 


linen, law 


sign, as is also batiste, 
The patter 


other lingerie fabrics 
cut in & etree or 


ane. 
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Tatted 


new designs 


shuttle can 
fully following 
rections. 


D §S is the abbreviation of double stitch. 
Midway between shuttles make a ring, in 
1 ds, picot, 1 d s, picot. 5 ds, picot, 1 


1 ds, picot, 5 d s, draw up. 


of 3 picots as in first ring, 6 ds, picot, 6 d s, draw up. 


Collar 
Neck Dress 


Here is one of the prettiest of the 
for tatted collars, that 
any girl or woman handy with the 
easily 
accompanying di- 


d s, picot, 
Close to this ring make another with 6 d s, picot, 6 d s, cluster 





for a Round 









make by care- 











cotton and two shuttles. 
(make latter large), 
picot. 1 ds, picot, 


Use No 10 crochet 
it working 5 d s, picot 
1 ds, picot, 5 d s, 
Repeat first ring, draw up and catch 


to first ri-g. Now over thread, with second shuttle, make *7 d s, picot, 7 d s, picot, 7 d s. 
close to bar make ring like first ring of work, and repeat 10 times from*, (11 times in 
all). tinal ring corresponds to first ring of trefoil at beginning of work. Repeat second and 
third rings, for trefoil at this end, thus turning work, and continue down other side of bars. 


as follows: 


5 ds, picot, 2 ds, picot. 1 ds, picot, 1 d s, 
below picot, an" repeat from * al! along, catching 
each ring, 33 scallops in all, final 


length 
Catch in 


together for a 
trefoil, and turn 
ds, 


and 


first picot 


repeat from * 


Having caught thread after third ring, * over thread, 


picot, 


sca''op caught to 
sufficient to catch them 
of first 


with second shuttle, work 
catch in thread of bar 
and also beneath 
Twist threads 


9 


2 ds, picot, 5 ds; 
beneath each picot of bar 
eenter of trefoil at end. 


in center picot of first group at that side of 
scallop. 5 
picot, 5 ds, catch to last picot of first scallop and first picot of next, thus joining them: 
all along scallops, catching final 
scallop below and center picot at side of trefoil, at same time. 


** Over thread, make 5 d s, picot, 5 
scallop of new series to last picot of last 


Turn, twist threads together and 


catch in first picot of first scallop, and make another row of scallops along row just finished, 


but with 3 d at center of each. 
as before. 
make 2 ds 
2 ds, picot, 


Over thread 


picot, 1 ds, picot, 


make 3 d 


of center group of same ring, over thread make 5 d s, picot, 1 d s, 


catch to center picot of side group of same 
them 

over thread, picot, 1 ds, picot, 1 d s, 
catching, repeat the two scallops before last 
then continue around points, as follows: * 7 d 


last picot of group last caught into, 6 d s, 


picot in group at side of ring, 6 ds over 





eatch in first picot of center group of adjacent 


repeat last scallop, catching to first picot of center group of center ring. make 7 
picot, 7 ds, catch to last picot of same group with last 
and 
s, 3 picots separated by 1 
3 picots separated by 1 d s, 
thread, 


Catch to first and last picot of scallops of preceding series, 
At end catch in picot of scallop alone, then proceed around trefoil, as follows: 


ring, over thread 


1 ds, picot, 2 ds, picot, 3 ds; catch to last picot 
picot, 1 ds, picot. 5 ds, 
ring and first picot of next ring, thus joining 


d s, 


of trefoil in 


eatch to other side same way, 


ds, 7 ds, eatch in 
5 ds, catch in cente 
center bar, 6 ds over 


eatch in picot of 


1s, eatch in next picot of bar, 6 ds over thread, catch in center 


thread, 3 picots as usual, 6 d 
picot in first group of ring, over thread make 5 d s, 3 picots, 6 d s, catch in first picot of 
center group of ring, and repeat from * to other end, around it working as first end was 
worked. After 2 ds have been made to connect with first seallop of preceding row, make 
edge, without turning, as follows: Twist threads and catch in first picot of first scallop; * 
over thread make 4 d s, 3 picots, 4 d s, catch in last picot of same scallop and first picot of 
next; repeat from to other end, and around it work as follows: 

When 5-picot scallop is reached, make 2 scallops as before, catching in center and last 
of 5-picet group: make a scallop with 4 ds, 3 picots, 2 ds, 3 picots, 2 d s; catch to last picot 
of next seallop and first picot of following scallop; repeat last scallop, catching to first picot 


of end scallop, make scallop with 4 ds, 2 


picots, 2 d s, 


3 picots, 2 d s, 2 picots, 4 d s, catch 





to last picot of same group. Make scallop like scallop before point, catching to 2 picots in 
same way, * again make same scallop, and catch to first picot of center group of first point 
of lower edge of collar. Make seallop for point like that at end, scallop like that at side of 
point, catching it to center picot of group of next scallop around edge, make scallop with ° 
d s, 2 picots, 5 d s, catching to center picot next seallop, repeat last scallop, catching to 
center picot of next scallop, and repeat from * around each point, making second end like 
first. Join and fasten oil threads.—(C. F. B. 
hill to ist You see, she doesn’t claim that money spent to make their 
huddle in by the fire winters and grow home lovely and dear is money well 
fat. spent is proved true by the children’s 

Now there is as much work to be attitude. The older ones who go to high 
done at the Brightly house as there school are proud to bring their friends 
is at the Holmes's Mrs Brichtlv home—their home, and father and 
does it in half the time. due to svys- mother will stand comparison with 
tem and labor-saving machine “In the home and parents of any of their 
her system is included a rigorous cull- town friends. : , 
ing of the non-essentials She is on The intellectual side of their beings 
chumn terms with her husband. and is not neglected. All are familiar with 
it has been easy to show him that it current events, the best in the mag 
is as necessary for her to have up-to- azine line and good music. It is a 
date tools with which to work as it happy household. This is the kind of 
is for him. And he is like most men, ® Woman who is bringing farming to 
when he does see, he falls to it the level of any other occupation 

So she has a power washer, self- S PN RE gS a 
heating flatiron, the best vacuum The Signs Which Follow 
cleans ind all the smaller labor-sav- - ; 
ers, such as a bread-mixer. mop If a man is spiritually minded and 
wringer, ete. a set. consisting of dust- seeks to follow the lessons taught by 
pan, broom, carpet sweeper, dustless Jesus of Nazareth, there are signs 
mop and dusters for upstairs as well which show to the world that he is in 
as one far below Well water, rain- the straight and narrow way which 
Water and drain are in her kitchen leads to life. To such A one there are 
All these th nes to make work. easy indications which are as signposts on 
came before fancy furniture and im- his upward way; they show his prog- 
ported china, but her love for home ness? Is he finding that the doctor has 
makes her have the luxuries as soon’ efforts to gain his ideal 
as she can afford them. Does he find himself facing steadily 

She has the knack for bringing a and calmly that from which others 
bit of the farm in to give the rooms flee? Does he notice that right think- 
a homey and unusual touch. Perhaps ing and right living bring happy re- 
in summer it is only a mass of but- sults, rather than painful conditions 
tercups in a brass bow!, and in win- as formerly experienced, when he was 
ter a basket of polished apples Her not taught in the ways of righteous- 
; ness? Is he find that the doctor has 
‘ “} no need to visit him or members of 
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are unable to obtain from local 
patterns described by us, we will 
me to you on receipt of 10 cents 
‘pring and summer catalog, 10 
Address Pattern Department, 
his paper. . 
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his family, as in other days? Is there 
more love and kindness in his heart 
for all men? Is there a peace within 
his soul which no tempest of external 
things or beliefs can disturb? 

There are the “signs which follow.” 
They show that the principles of Truth 
are being followed, and that the king- 
dom of God has been discovered with- 
in the heart.—[Weekly Unity. 
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The Reason for Water Systems 
[Show this to Your Husband. } 
The best reason in the world for the 
installation of a farm water supply 
system is given ina little investigation 
conducted by a Virginia home de mon- 


stration agent. One gallon of water 
weighs about S% pounds. To the 
weight of the water must be added 
the weight of the bucket in which jt 


is carried into the house, and out of 
the house. The water is dipped from 
the spring or pumped up from a well 
or cistern, carried to the water shelf 
or table, then lifted again when it js 
poured into pots, kettles, pans or tubs 


to be used in cooking, cleaning or 
washing. The water is lifted once 
more when it is carried out of the 
house after use, making at the lowest 


estimate at least three times each gal- 
lon of water is lifted. 

“City water companies estimate that 
the average family, father, mother 
and three children, use 3000 gallons 
water per month. Suppose we esti- 
mate the water the farm woman han- 
dles as weighing 8% pounds per gal- 
lon, and allow haif pound as _ the 
weight of the gallon bucket in which 
she carries the water. This is a low 
estimate for the bucket, is it not? Es- 
timating then each gallon of water the 
farm women lifts at nine pounds, and 
remembering that she lifts each gal- 
lon at least three times for every gal- 
lon of water she must lift 27 pounds, 
Accepting the water company’s esti- 
mate of 5000 gallons as the amount of 
water used in the average home per 
month, the farm woman lifts 27 
pounds water 35000 times, a total of 
$1,000 pounds weight per month. 

“Now, about the distance the farm 
woman walks in carrying this enor- 
mous load of water. The home dem- 
onstration agent actually measured the 


distance one farm woman carried 
water—t}, yards—and found this 
woman walked 112 miles each year, 


and from the time she began keeping 
house up to this time the estimate was 
made, the woman had walked 3S0S 
miles in carrying water only. 

“How many homes have the water 
supply as near the house as 45 yards? 
Is not the usual source of supply a 
spring many yards farther away than 
at this home and isn’t the spring usu- 
ally at the foot of a hill more or less 
steep, making it necessary to carry 
this ton of water up this hill each day 
at all seasons of the vear, in the heat 


of summer, and the cold of winter? 
Then, too, does not this inaccessible 
water supply tend to make the in- 


mates of the farm home use less water 


than is sanitary or healthful? Do the 
men and boys, hot and tired from 
plowing and from work in the hay- 


fields, have a cleansing, healthful, rest- 
ful, warm bath every night? Think 
this over and see if there is pot some 
way to put running water in the farm 
kitchen and add to the comfort of the 
family and lighten the burden of the 
farm woman.” 





Too Much Advice 
Uncle Mose was a conscientious old 
darky, but was much perplexed as to 





the best line of conduct on a certain 
occasion. 

“What kinder confuses me.” he 
confided to his wife, “is dat after I 


gits a whole lot of advice, I has to go 
around and git more advice about 


which advice I's gwine to take.”"— 


LE. 





A New and Stylish Waist Model 

3047—This attractive design is love- 
ly for duvetyn, crepe, charmeuse 
satin, crepe de chine, chiffon, Geor- 
gette, batiste and voile. The lines 
are new and pleasing. This style 158 
especially nice for slender figures. | 

The pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 56, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
Size 38 requires 2% yards of 44-inch 
materail. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
. COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs =6—Cattle—, -—-Hogp—, -——Sheep—, 

ly sly 1920 1919 19230 wis 

Chicago — «.-+- £16.00 $20.00 $15.15 $18.40 $15.00 $14.00 

New York .... 14.50 19.50 16.00 18.06) 14.005 12.50 
Buffalo «.0-+++ 


50 («17.50 16.00 18.50 15.50 14.50 
2 19.00 15.00 18.25 15.00 14.50 


Pitisbure! coe I 
Kansas ( ity ee 1. 


4 
14.60 19.00 16.10 19.00 15.50 14.50 
4 





At New York, steers and bulls slow, 
later continued dull and again a shade 
juwer, bulls and cows dull and barely 
steady. Market closed firm to a frac- 
tion higher for steers, bulls and good 
to choice fat cows, medium and com- 
mon cows unchanged. Common tv 
yery good steers sold at SYV@H.15 p 
14) Ibs, common to choice bulls t..0@ 
10, eco 7" choice cows S.W@!.75, 
heifers 7@1 Good to prime veals 
ypened annie, other calves weak, later 
steady, but closed lower on unde 
grades of veals and little calves. Com- 
mon to prime veals 17@25, outs PAT 
16, barnyard and fed calves S@1-2, 
yearlings 5@ 7, western calves Y@ 15, 
“ Sheep were steady at the opening, 
lambs firm to a fraction higher, later 
rece;pts Light and priecs unchanged, 
under grades slow. Conmmon to prime 
sheep (ewes) SS@12, culis 5@7T, yeur- 
lings 14 @16, common to choice lambs 
1@21, culls 12@15, top for N Y¥ “1, 
Pa, Vt and O 20, 

Hogs opened tirm later advanced on 
all weights, feeling steady at the close. 
Light to mediuin weights 100 to 21) 
Ibs average S16, pigs under 100 Ibs t- 
@15.50, heavy hogs over 200 Ibs 15, 
roughs 13, stags 1@12 boars S@0. 

The Horse Market 

The usual winter demand for heavy 
rugged work horses is ativact:ig tusny 
ears of seusoned drafters as well as 
large numbers of fresh Wesierns to 
this market. Trading continued active 
end prices eenerally steady. Quality 
was not so good as the week previous 
but ood :soned drafters sold at 
S700@S00 p pr. General sales are 
quoted at -44)@400 p head for fair to 
ehoice heavy drafters, chunks 20O@ 
!7T5, poor to good second-hand deliv- 
ery horses 4)@ 175. 


THE PDAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York. Chicago. Boston, 
1920.... 65 §2%e 67% 
1919 ... 60 5642 5N% 
S38 ... 48 44 a1 
| ae 134s 42 iP 
Butter 


Additional shipments of Danish 
butter are en route to this country; 
the N Y market has disposed of most 
of the earlier arrivals, recent quota- 
tions duty paid around te. 

The British food comptroller has 
recently fixed the maximum wholesale 
price of govt imported butter at the 
equivalent of 42¢ p Ib, retail price 45¢. 
Butter made in Great Britain was 
freed from all control at the end of 
Jan. 

Imports of butter and butter sub- 
stitutes in 1919 were nearly 10,000,- 
000 lbs, or six-fold the business of 
the preceding year. 

At New York, a fairly active trade 
at a price level somewhat below that 
of a month ago, the market clearly 
feeling the competition of the cur- 
rent arrivals of Danish butter, these 
excellent in quality and so attractive 
that more or less of it has been sold 
to arrive. But this decreases by just 
so much the demand for fresh-made 
creameries, these scoring higher than 
extra, quotable at 634% @64%4ec p Ib, 
firsts 61@63c. good to choice cold 
Storage stock 58@62ec, Danish butter 
duty paid 61%@63%, state dairy 
60@62c, packing stock 35@ 40c. 

Cheese 

Exports of eheese from the U §& 
in 1919, a little more than 14,000,- 
000 Ibs, were not much better than a 
quarter the business of a few years 
ago when such vast quantities were 
sent abroad for use of the army and 
navy. 

At New York, a_ healthy’ trade, 
Prices without important change and 
leaning to weakness so far as the 
less desirable grades are concerned. 
Good to choice twins and flats 30@ 
3i4g¢ p Ib, medium to fair 25 @28e, 
daisies 30@32e, Y A 32@338c, skims 
15 @ 22¢, 

The Milk Markct 

Condensed milk is dull on export 
account, and so with stored lois in 
foreign ports. The same conditions 
prevail in evaporated milk. 

The wholesale price of milk for 
Mar to producers of I), Wis and Ind 
has been fixed at $2.90 p 100 Ibs, a 
reduction of 45c. The Mar price a 
year ago was $3. WDairymen wanted 
48 much this vear, claiming that with 
mill feeds costing them around $604 
70 p ton, they were experiencing 
losses, some even contemplating quit- 
ting the business. 

At New York, supply continues to 
increase, and although local demané 
is fairly good. Condensed milk manu- 
facturers are not in the market just 
at present. Distributers generall'y re- 
Pert the si urplus excessive, The rate 
Weinile zone is 83.56 p 
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100 Ibs for 3% milk to shipper, add 4c 
p-100 for each additional one-tenth of 
1% butter fat. The retail price for 


-grade A in this. city is 1Se p qt bottle, 


grade B 16@1ic, and loose milk 13 
@ lic. 





General Markets 
{From Page 32. 
5S8e p doz, firsts 53@55c. nearby hen- 
nery guaranteed fresh eggs, white, 
58a@61c, and brown 57@60c. Recent 
sales inelude choice lots of Pacific 
coast eggs. arriving by express at 
aS@ 60e, 
Pertilizers 
Encouraging. reports are to the ef- 
fect that one month’s production of 
potash in Germany made the record 
total of 550,000 tons. This evreatly in- 
creased output is due chiefly to better 
industrial conditions. An official dis- 
patch indicated that a project is under 
way to import anthracite cosl from 
the U S, as this fue! is grently needed 
in the potash industry. 
Vresh Fraits 
At New York. i! variety is very 
tuited, Fla straw'crries firm, owing 
partly to the recent cold wave down 
there, G5@is¢ p yt. late varieties of 
cranberries dull at 7@10 p bbl, Kiet- 
fer pears 5@t. Hecent auction sales 
included large quantities of Cal win- 
ter Nellis pears at 4.75 @5.75 p bx. 
Hay 
At New York, the market is greatly 
unsettled and often disappointing to 
consigners who feel that they should 
have received more. Prices are to 
some extent a question of location, 
curs on track favorably situated and 
containing choice hay salable at a 
considerable premium over really 
good hay at less desirable points for 
unloading. Quotations, therefore, 
cover a wide range, No 1 timothy 
$4955 p ton, No 2 do 48@53, fey 
light clover mixed 47@52, No 1 
mixed 46@51, straw unusually high 
at 27@30. 


Onions 

At New York, trade quiet and mar- 
ket lacking in particular firmness, Ree 
cent country advices indicate consid- 
erable quantities stored at loading 
points, and still to come out. Liberal 
quantities of Spanish onions always 
popular at this time of year are also 
afloat on the ocean and will soon reach 
Atlantic ports, State and western red 
and yellow 5.25@6.25 p 100 Ibs, white 
SHG GO, best Spanish onions }.500@4 
p Case, and 1.25@1.75 p small era. 

Potatoes 

A large part of the potato crop in 
this territory has been sold, price now 
$2.25 p bu.—[R. H. T., South By- 
ron, N Y. 

Fistimated 15 to 20% of latest potato 
crop still hecid by growers, Utica price 
S2.254@ 2.50 p bu.—[F. H. S.,  Cass- 
ville, N Y. 

At Wellsville, Allegany Co, N Y, 
buyers third week in Feb were paying 
83 p bu for small quantities of pota- 
toes, But farmers not selling rapidly, 
owing to dilliculty in deliveries by rea- 
son of drifted roadways. 

At New York, some degree of firm- 
ness prevailed owing in a large part 
to ten porary scarcity. Transportation 
facilities are still far below normal. 
See review on another page under com- 
mercial ; sriculture, State and Me po- 
tatoes SU.LI@E.25 p Wi) lbs, LT Og 
It p 165 Ibs, Bermuda 12@14 p bbl, 
No 1 sweet potatoes 2 td p bsikt. 

Poultry 

At New York, a quiet all-around 
trude in poultry, both live and 
dressed, and about firmer prices pre- 
vailed. Market without new influ- 
ence. Fresh killed dry-picked west- 
ern chickens 35 @38e p lb da w, heavy 
fowls 38 @ 40¢e, light do 33@937c, 
capons 55 @62e, western hen and 
young tom turkeys 50@53c, squabs 
10@12e p doz, fey dry picked west- 
ern turkeys 54@56c, broilers 44@ 
52e, L I ducks 41@ 42c. 

Vegetables 

During the first half of Feb nearly 
(uM) tons eabbage arrived in New 
York from Denmark and Holland, 
paying an ocean freight of $12 p ton. 
The duty of 15% is fixed on the seller’s 
invoice price in Europe. Official esti- 
mates placed the cost of the cabbage 
delivered at the piers in New York at 
S6O p ton. This, of course, has its di- 
rect bearing upon New York state 
cabbage of the Danish type. 

At New York, traders in fresh stuff 
from the south are still gossiping over 
the unexpectedly low temperatures in 
Fla which caught large areas of ten- 
der vegetables. This made something 
of a temporary shortage over markets 
as a whole pretty well supplied with 
attractive green stuff. Brussel sprouts 
20@55¢e p qt, Fla green and wax beans 
S4@‘) p bskt, according to quality, 
— ry & ae # p cra, new cabbage 

WM 4.25, Cal car iiflower S275 @ 37 ren) 
D ‘ore. Mla eggplant S2.50@4 p bx. let- 
tuce 8 ava he > p bskt, okra $4@6 p 
earrier, romaine S150@2.50 p bskt, 
tomatoes S2.50@4 p carrier. A few 
sales were noted of fey Fla green pep- 
pers as-high as SUG@7 p bx. and Cal 
green peas S1!@12 p small drum. Old 
vegetables were without particutcr 
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bran 50.50@51, shorts 57@57.50, No 
yellow corn 1,70 p bu, No 2 white oats 
1.02@1.02%, No 3 do 1.01@1.01% 
GOn pO At Lancaster, Pa, cattle and hog 
2 p 200-1b cra, A gzood demand pre- pricey have not changed at the Union 
vailed for choice to fcy hothouse stock yards Cattle selling at $10@ 
products, cucumbers $2.50@3 p doz, 13.50 p 100 ibs and hogs hoth woautert 
endive 20@0c p lb, radishes ¥4. WG and country fed at 13@17 Butter 
690 p 100-behs, rhubarb The @S$1.25 p remained steady at GO@ Tec > lb, eges 
doz behs, tomatoes 25 @ “We p Ib. lower at 55 @ 60e p doz, potatoes steady 
‘canoe at 2.10@2.20 p bu, wheat steady at 
At Philadelphia, live towls 38@42e 2.25, corn T9@ LA SO, oats SO@NTe. 
p Ib, broiling chickens, fey soft meat- Timothy hay 30@35 p ton, mixed hay 
ed weighing 1% to 2 lbs S5@b0ce, 2)@2S 
spring chickens, average soft meated SEED 
5S@ile, staggy young roosters 30@ ine r > 
b2e, old roosters 25@2Ce. Current re- Piace, dat pea haope will be 
= , * £ re, “, Y 1a charecte y ecting Y 
ee eee pect. oy f ae printed under this heading in one line = mt 


extra tH4e ptf the information reacties this office t re 
Ib, higher scoring 654 67e, packing more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 


feature, sound beans $3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
carrots $4.50@5.W, state ye gl $4@ 
4.50. Rotterdam cabbage $3.50@4 
100-Ib cra, and Danish cabbage 5. 




















o> 7 the meeting is one of more than merely local town 
tock 3 ‘ heese . sar ‘ $ 
stock H0@ He. cheese 2044 @We, near- — ghip interest. Send in your notice ag muoh in advance 
by potatoes So@5.25 p LOO Hos, swect as possible. 


General Farm Meetings 


ren og Bastern Soil] Fertility School State College, Pa 
The Middle West Soll Fertility Bchool, Colunbus, 
O, June 7 
Farmers’ commissi m house Eastport, L I. A WW, 
; assum, Chicago, Aug 11-14, 
spring Foresters’ week, Syracuse, N Y, Apr 12-19 


potatoes LOU@1.S5 p bskt, onions 4@ 
WK) Ibs, apples 4@9.50 p bbl, 
eri inbe rries 4+@%S. Live steers 10.75@ 
Sp WH) ibs, nearby hogs 15.75@16, 
country dressed calves 24@26c, soft 
winter bran 51L5O@52 p ton, 























FIELD NOTES 


Live Sroca Fico Reenesantarive 
ETHAN A WUTCHINS 
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Valuable Shorthorn as Head Sire frm at Shenandoah, Ia. Henry 
ss yee: Field is known to most of our read- 

Robert A. Turner, manager of Pin€ ers through his advertising as a big 
Run farm at Penllyn, Pa, breeder of seed man, but we doubt if many 
Shorthorn cattle. reports that he has) Know him also as a big rainae: of 
sold the Shorthorn bull, Dale Villager, potted Poland China hogs. He has 
to F. H. Adams of Akron, O, f0r jeased the old fair grounds at Shen- 
$10,000. Dale Villager, it will be re-  andoah for this purpose, and had a 
membered, has been exhibited at the pje public sale there. at which his 
leading stute fairs in the east, and a” tien ae : 
holds in undefeated record. He has nege brought a fancy price. 
proved himself a great breeding bull, 
and leaves behind him at Pine Run 
a large number of uniform calves, 
Dale Villager is a full brother to Dale 
Augustus. recently sold by I. M. 


Now Starting in the South 
H. C. Wood proprietor of Wood- 
mont tarms at Morrisville, N  Y, 
prominent Holstein breeder reports 
Forbes and son to J. Alexander for the sale of a car of cattle to Dr Peter 
$12,000. I’, Bahnsen of Atlanta, Ga. Dr Bahn- 
Maxwalton Clipper 9th, a daughter sen is state veterinarian of Georgia 
of Avondale out of Clarinda by Imp and owns a fine country place just 
Conqueror, wus also sold to the same outside the city of Americus, where 
buyer for $1000, These animals this shipment will be used for a foun- 
leave 2 handsome profit, and it is to dation for a herd of registered Hol- 
be regretted that more breeders and stein cattle. Included in this ship- 
farmers in this section of the east do ment to head the herd is a young son 
not place a registered Shorthorn bull of Sir Pietje Echo Sylvia and Wood- 
at the head of their herd, and there- mont Duchess Paladin. 
by increase the value of their calves. ane 
“Beef and milk’ is the slogan since Important Heifer 
Sarleycorn died, W. P. Sehanek of 
Guernsey Class ander in BB 
Lennetta of Maple Glen, a Guern- 
sey cow owned by L. L. Coggeshall of 
Maple Glen farins at Locke, N Y, has King and out of Auchenbrain Big 
just completed an advanced register Kate 3d. Mr Schanck also sold the 
test with a record of 654.71 pounds young bull calf sired by Jean Armour's 
butter fat from 13,382.8 pounds milk. King and out of Voeca of Avon, to 
oe ae ge ge 4 5. gt ig a Earl Manktelow of Waterloo, N. Y, 
Vv mp Masher oO sarnia, anc 1er Por F 
dam is Amarilla’s Daughter, which for Fi5e8. 
makes her a granddaughter of Pretor 
and a great granddaughter of Imp 
Pretoria, a class leader in BB. This ant 
record just completed by Lennetta of at Carthage, N Y, prominent Holstein 
Maple Glen gives her third place breeders, reports a 0-pound record 
among the class leaders in BB. Mr made by Plumbago Canary Mercedes 
Coggshall is to be congratulated on 74, the milk production of which was 
the splendid record his Guernseys are °61 pounds and butter 30.51 pounds. 
making. Several other cows. daughters of 
———__——_ Spring Farm King Pontiae 14th, are 
Guernseys Make Good on Test making = alt 50 ont Ng ee 
one cow Nas completed a recor or 
Grimes of — I A ge Aled cog In nee oe ae Letonn ee emg mere 
. “gt vad. . : ery fine prospeets are being startec 
ut Catawissa,. l’a, report that they . 
started A R work the middle of July = 
for the first time. 4nd now have six 
cows on advanced registry test. They : 2 
also write that they have their own Bell farm of Coraopolis, Pa, owned 
cows in the county cow testing asso- »y noted lolstein breeders, recently 
ciation, and that last month Roxie ‘seld the young bull, Champion Hen- 
Patterson of Villageside, a three- serveld Pietertje, to L. E. MeNalll of 
year-old, was high cow in a rong Imperial, Pa. This bull is sired by 
field for December. Princess of Vil- Sit Pietertie Korndyke — TlLengerveld 
lageside, in a two-year-old elass, was from North Star Snowball, a two- 
also high cow. year-old daughter of Sir Beets Cor- 
nucopia Netherland from Olathe Jo 
Jeti, " sephine DeWKol, which gives this young 
O ee ee — h oe bun bull a great combination of breeding. 
ne o e mos richiy-prec ” omen a 
ealves of the Guernsey breed was born Another Shorthorn Booster 
recently at Herdlea farms ar New Robert Fowler, who for the past 
Hope, Pa. He ——— sired by Gold six years has managed Foothill farm 
Raider, and his dam was Follyland at Carlton, Ore, owned by W. B. Ayer 
Nancy, which has 2, revord of over hay resigned as manager to heeome 
" eag® Hoty associated with George Greer of New 
old. She is a daughter of Langwater Castle, Pa. Mr Greer is the owner 
Nancy, with a — _ over gm ot caw ef the Gust ahah tenes 
ego Spe a by Ww vic » wan = ye the country, and when not giving his 
the 1919 COMMDIDA WOR rong aos $25,00( attention to his stee!} mills, he spends 
to the Oaks farm at Cohasset, Mass, his spare time studying how to im- 





Calves Sold 

Avon, N Y, the 
well-known Ayrshire breeder, reports 
the sale of a heifer calf to Guy W. 
Stoller of Johnstown, N. Y, for $1000. 
This calf is sired hy Jean Armour’s 





Making Good Roads 
S. M. Strickland of Strickland farms 


Messrs 


Great Combination of Brecding 


aa sea aid teen ie ce prove his Shorthorn herd. 

“ota of al ome te ion t! + - Mr Fowler came east five years 
. > & . 4 + : . 

adam © 1is Voungster in 1 same ago, and founded the Foothills farm 


sale. eS herd of Milking Shorthorns by a large 

purchase of Glenside stock at a big 
figure. and the animals selected to 
found the herd made good They 
have won the majority of blues and 


Now Promoting Poland China Hogs 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Poland China association in 
Chicago in December, Henry Field championships at the western fairs, 
of seed fame was elected president and have made good records at the 
by a practically unanimous vote. pail. Mr Fowler just recently closed 
This is a merited recognition of Mr a $1000 sale with the government of 
Field’s progressive business methods Japan to ship a yearling Milking 
and of his success as owner of one Shorntorn bull across the Paciffe 
of the largest herds of Spotted Polend It is Mr  Greer’s intention to build 
Chinas in the country at Mante hog up a large Milking Shorthorn herd. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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ANDERSON T. HERD, Prep. 


TNR 


Young 


We can also 
individuality 
(UT ci A LR 
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a Best in Guernseys 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


Bulls Always for Saie 


offer a few fernales with bulls of superb 
and suitable breeding to mate with | 


{))TYNAOOAUEAEMDLTH PE 


The Home of the 





LOUIS MeL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 


om 


1 NUT RG iON Ahi 





Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of the breeding that won at the Bastern States 
Exposition. Langwater Cavalier is airing Show Win 
hers and See: We can also offer some choice 
Tamworh Pigs, the Otility Hog. 

UPLAND FAnme “— - IPSWICH, MASS. 





mt GUERNSEYS' 
As we are overstocked, we are offering 
f a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 
each, out of heifers now on test. 
Louie Me! . Merryman, Prop 
erryman, Supt 


| cocxeysvir Le, ca: 3 MD. | 


MAPLE GLEN FARM 
ep 


lay Rose bull calves f le 
= coGasHALt 


~ §STRATHGLASS | 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed 
with uniformly heavy and economical! 
ing ability. The young bulls 
now will add quality to your herd and p 
They are guaranteed to please 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 











characteristics 
produc- 
for sale 
fuct 


ve have 





AYRSHIRES bnovenvinces 
AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N.Y 
W. 6. MACBONALD, SUPT. 





Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
A bull ca wtienal merit very ch 
quick «a! 

MILTON “w. DAVISON, 


Registered 
HOLSTEIN CALVES 








Registered heifer calves, three to six weeks Nd. $75.00 

sto $100.00 Registered bull calves. thr to six 
weeks old, 875.00 to $100.1 Two registered heife: 

i calves and one registered bull calf, three to six 
weeks old, for $225.00 tet F. O 3. Cortland 
ready for shipment Registry and transfer papers 
furnished; shipping crates to be returned These . 

all a grown calves and pric « ally |! f 

quick e 


ABSOTT & CLARK, R. |, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





HO! 


AUCTION | 


about the sales : 


STEINS at 


Send for information 


of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, i 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the : 





First Toesday and Wednesday of H 
every other month [ 
Come to Brattlebo:o, the Holste 
Capital of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales C: 


20s aan epemanan ness onen en te enna eee 


in-Friesian * 





seneens even canes sownneveanennan ery \s0eeen 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 
READY FOR SERVICE 


Born February 25, 19, whose dam and sire’s dam 
have official records that average 4956 peunds milk 
and 25.20 pounds butver in seven days The nmulk 
evervaed 4.40% butter fat 1 have a few young bul 

calves that | can offer at 85 | H ~ weeks old 
Write me HW you are interest wy ond 
F. w. AMES, - - MORRISTOWN, “N. Y. 





B ] 15 orn es —»p i, 2 
5 . o 
$175! lolstein Bu a te 
S-Ib, Sen of King of the Pontiacs. The dam Ss * —s ” 
‘ontiac Abbekerk Paul, a 30-Ib. son of © “ 
nd bas « nice 2-year-old record, He is ab rout hatt whi 

vide! an: end well grown. Satisfaction cuaranteed 


Harry W. Petzold, Rias°R°S, Owego, N. Y. 








Holstein-Friesian Heifer and Bull Calves 


Heifers from pure-bred, registered siro and high 
crade, big producing cows. £20.00 to $25.00 each, 
Bulla, pure bred, registered, $50.00 up. 


SPLENDID INDIVIDUALS AND BREEDING 
BROWNCROFT FARMS, . McGRAW, N. Y. 


THREE GRANDSONS OF THE 
GREAT HOILSTEIN COW 
PONTIAC CIOTHILDE DE KOL 2D. who made a 
world’s record of 3721 The. butter in a week, from 
good dams, ready for light service Write for de- 
lon and price. C. tL. BANKS, New Berila, N. Y¥. 











tober 22 


$200—for a Registered Hols‘ein Bull born © 


1918; sire King of the Changelings, & 33-Tb son of the 
King of the Pontiacs, dam M ud Abvekerk. a 17 » 
daughter of Tidy Abbe kerk Prince ‘ alf is we 
grown, nicely mart ed 1 ready for 

FREO A. BLEWER, - . OWEGO, “N Y 





Grade Holsteins For Sale 


— weighing from 1100 to 1400 Ibs. giving 60 the 


mi?! Y’rices upo application. 
wives 5. PECK, - CORTLAND, &. Y. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


ew vaew 








CANISTEO, Ni. Y. | 





for Sale 


derful individual, % 


lily marked and wr 
iated, borm March 


\ 7 


His Dam, Nada Veeman, has an official record of 
2017 Ibs butter from 567.7 Ibs milk and is from « 
good record granddaughter of Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 
sire of 102 tested daughters, 17 over bs 

Dam is individually great and a 1} 
end we will price ber son wort 
WHEATFIELD FARMS, LA SALLE, f!. Y 

Per F. M. Nichois 


ng-time producer 
mor 








tered and High Grade Holsteins 


Regis 





worth = money 
REAGAN, - TULLY, WN. Y 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
%s Holstela heifer calves $20 ana 


JOUN C. 











$25 each. Now is the time of 
year to start them and have them 
ready for pasture next we 
Safe arrival and satisfacti 

cuaranteed. Begistered bull and 
heifer calves always on band et 
very reasonable prices. I Bave for 


imunediate sale 150 two-year-old 
The price is right. Come 
4 make your own selection. 

ELLIS, §R., - CORTLAND, W. Y. 





Cc. Ww. 





300 Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


also cows bred to freshen 
All are large. fine 


Fresh cows and springera, 
in February, March an@ April 
individuals and heavy producers. One carload of 
two-year-old heifers bred to freshen in the spring. 
A good wniferm lot and all nicely marked. F. P, 
SAUNDERS & SON, 50 Clinton Ave., Cortland, 
N. Y. Telephone 116 or 1476. 


Holstein Bull Calf 





Born January 25, 1920. Nicely n rked. His sire ig 
a eon of King Lyons end frem a 27-pound grand- 
daughter of King Segis, The dam of the calf is a 
granddaughter of the famous old cow, Alcartra 


Ikadot. Lf you want this one, «io not wait, Send 


i 
check for $50.00, 


WANDAGA HERD 


WARD W. STEVENS, LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 





A Holstein Show 
Calf, Price $75 


© to 25 


Backed bv 0 cows with butter records foots 

Ths. cach ucluding the neta! Lys thrmeby, end 

Veeman families. Calf is sired by a 28-th son of 

King | s (8 30-lb. daughters). is 4 menthe old, 
sa em did individual, % white 


{ 4. R. FOSTER & SONS, QWEGO, NEW YORK 


Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 





Sire, King of Pontiac Josey. whose @om has vear 
record of over 1290 pounds better and nearly 29.000 
pounds milk Dame are daughters of the highest 


record son of King of the Pontiecs 
. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
Porn January 12. 1920 fire. Pontiac Korndyke 
Giista, whose sire’s dam is the great Cornell cow, 
Glista Ernestine, with five records of better than 30 
ths.. and whose dam and ¢eire’s dam average 105 Ibs. 
milk in a day, 702.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. Dam of calf, Triumph Palodin Beauty, 
by Homestend Saperh Triumph. whose dam and sire’s 
dam average %05.68 Ibs. milk and °.69 Ibs. butter 
| in 7 days. 2414.4 Ths. milk and 118.3 tbs. butter in 
30 dave This calf ie about half whit beantifully 
marked, a strong, straight individua! Price 75.00. 


BRAOLEY FULLER, UTICA, WN. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


Bired by a 34-1b. Bull, a maternal brother to the 
world’s record 4-vear-ol@ for 7 and 60 dave Dame 


yearly 


RE. H 





CALF 








S 
3 
S 
= 
B 





|Holstein Bull Calf 


wii at be seen to 
17, 1919. "ane ready for light. service, 

His Sire, Cornucopia Korndyke Pontiac, has © me 
list of A. R. O. daughters, oe have records 

1.46 to 37.05 Ibs butter 7 days as 3 and 4- e+ 
A son of Pontiac Korndyke e Ada Cornusople 
Pesch with a record of 33.20 Ibs butter from $92.98 
ibe milk in 7 days. 136.21 Ibs butter and 2525.60 
Ibe milk 30 days | 


30 registered beit bred to fresh 
en im fall lu registered heifer 
calves months old, 18 registe ed 
bulls 3 “to 15 months old, 60 regis 
P tered cows fresh and springers. 60 | 
high grade Holstein sr ringers fea 
eral tuberculin = tested; hig 
grade heifers, part of them Ay - t 
% Holstein heifer calves $20 fz 
each. The SPOT to buy Ho lotads 13 






Mr Fowler is welcomed t 


by the Milking Shorthorn 
and we wish him all kinds of success 


in his new field of labor. 





o the east 
breeders, 


Public Sale Dates 





i Holstein 
March 17. Doylestown, Pa Bucks county nsign 
ment and dispersal, W. M. Jones, manage 
March 17 Lebanon, Pa Frank W. Feinsier Dis 
at sale 
| Sri acase We The 1920 sale 
—_ Co, Laconia N Y, managers 
J. N ¥ Mayhew farms sale. 
Bra ttieboro, Vt. Purebred Live 8 
"Rupert, Vt Pr. B, Roberts. Antone farm 
~ Richmond, Va. Southern Holsta@-Friesian 
t qua sale Ww. L. Kerbs nan 
April 26 Conneautville, Pu W. H. Seard Dis 
persal 
April 27-28 Liverpool, NY. Liver 1s & Vedi 
gree (oO ‘ pi guls t 
April 29-50 Phila telphia a Wim G. Daridsen, 
Brentwood farm. First umiual sale 
June 1-2 Brattleboro, \ iremed 1 Stock 
Sales Co 
June 10. Poughkeepsie. N Y J. B. Sisson’s Sons 
September 15 Washington, Pa. Washin ' inty 
sake 
November 17 18 Hornell, N ¥ Allegz Steuben 
i o breeders’ sale Liverpool Sale & Pacigree Co, 
| Liverpool, N ¥, sale managers 
Guernsey 
May 13 Chieago Ul Third annual mbination 
sila L. F. Herrick, Worcester, sale manager. 
June 2 Cranford, N J 0 fart i ¥ 
Herrick, sale manager 
Jersey 
Mareh 15. Fostoria. 0 Ralph E. Frederick 
April 15. Collinsville. O F. M. Meloy 
\pril 16. Yellow Springs. ¢ 3 S. Kelly 
May 19 Plain City, © Robinson Bros 
May 20. Plain City, O F. J. Kahle 
May 31 Coopersburg, Ta — © & Sons, 
Linden Grove farm 
Tune 1 Staatsburg. N }¥ Inderkil!l farius 
ne * Lowell, Mass Hood fart 
| June Mt Kiseo, N ¥ Edmond But Sengajuret 
| J Me stown, N J W. R. Spa & Sons 
| l Oaks Jersey fa 
} ftune fully, N Y. Bugene F. Wells 
| Ayrshires 
Mua 24. Canisteo, N Y M. W. Davise 
} Hereford 
| April 13 Orange, Va Hereford breeders’ assn of 
Virginia, Bobert 8S. O Madge 
Shorthora 
| Mareh 30-31 Erie, Pa Algeria farm Third an- 
nual Shorthorn congress sale, 
April 22 Columba s Grove. O. Ed. W. Laibe 
April 22-25, Columbus Grove, O Columbus Grove 
breeders Tpton Kenne ecretary 
April 24. St Marys, 0. Steva Bros 
May Titin, O. W. 6 Rosenl & s 
June See Coshocton, O Coshocton r breeders’ 
Jay Lawrence Crevary 
June “iL. Cadiz, O ( \. Bransor 
June 12 Cadiz, O Harrison coumty t hers 1. G. 
Lyle, 8 ¢ 
Aberdeen- —— 
April 7 Lynchburg, \ \ Al 1 Angus 
assu sale. 
May 11-12. Chicago, J Breeders’ s@ M. A 


sale manager. 
Berkshire 


Judy, 


June 19. Greenwich, (t. Piping Brook farm 
Duroc-Jersey 
Maroh 13. Lynchburg. Va. A. P. Craddock, Chest- 
nut Hiil farm. Bred sow sale 
March 13 Van Wert. O Van Vert county assn, 
Bred sow sale 
Mareh 23 Eastern Duroc breeders’ assn onsign- 
ment sale, 
Potand-China 
March 17. Fort Recovery, O. F. A. Prevost 
August 10. Hicksville. O Countryman Broa. & 
Chapman, 
October 11. Utica. O A. J. Penick 
Mixed Sales 
March 11. Hagerstown Mad Andrew 4 Strite 
Shorthorns, Percherons and Duroc-Je:seys 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





ARE THE 


for 
per 
and 


econernical investament, 
more milk and more butter 
lifetime than any other cow, 
fitness, organization and 
are such that she is able to turn 
of the farm to the 
not fastidious, and with 
will astonish her owner. 
uncommen for cows of 
breed te produce 
milk per day and 
a year. 


ordinar 


1,000 pounds 


free booklets. Send now. 


digestive 


hest advantace. 


upward ef 100 


You owe it to yourself to read our 





nOLeTEIN S 


MOST PROFIT- |. 
ABLE OF DAIRY BREEDS 


The purebred registered Holstein cow 
she 
ycoar 


is an 
produces 
and per 
physical 
capacity 
the roughage 
She is 
y farm care 


her 


It is by no means 
the ot ee 
of | 


pounds 


of butter in 


various 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Madsen Sireet, Brattleboro, Vermont 





BARGAINS 
BULL Ne. 2602—Born 
being about one-half white; 


This 
11/4/18. 


produced over 80 poun «ts of milk per 
DAM 


year-oki granddaughter of Admiral W 
She is @ cow of wonderful 
breeding 


ready for service 


bulls 





who made 25.2 pounds of butter from 


We are Offering for 


Week Only 


Evenly marked, 


well-grown, in nice con- 
dition and ready for heavy service. 
SIRE--Sir Crown De Kot Spofford, a grandson of 
King Lyons Spofford, from a 34-pound cow that 


day 


Progressive Marjorie Walker, a 20-pound three- 


alker Pictertje 


quality and extra good 
She is now in the best of hands 


and is 


bound to make a much larger record the next time 
she is given an opportunity. Price—$250.90 

BULL Ne. 2139—Born 4/25/19. Ve ny light in color; 
in fine condition; well grown, lor light service. 
SIRE—King Segis Idyl Clyde, No. bs rst) a 23- 
pound son of the great King Segis De Kol Korndyke. 
sire of Mabel Segis Korndyke, considered by many 
the greatest cow of the breed 

DAM—Valley View Mercedes Tiffany, No. 117821 


539.5 pounds 


milk She was a cow of wonderful conformation. 
good breeding and exactly the kind you would like 
to breed from. This is a show bull of the very best 
quality Price—$400.00 

Three carloads fresh cows and nearby springers. 
All high grade Holsteins, offered at right prices. 
Come and see what they are doing. Extra good 
bargains in registered cows. Fifteen registered heif- 
ers. bred to freshen next fall. Twelve good registered 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 














Sita. 


SWEETNESS NO. 56850 








A few bulls sired by Imp, Knowsley Gif: 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 





Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Mlinois 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 an 
1919. Fifty cows and heifer. of breeding ave 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughiers, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 

3. EB. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohie 


Milking Shorthorns 
FOR SALE 


Registered bull calves. twe-vear-old heifers and bred 





cows for sale. Herd bull is Imperial Clay 2d, 670533, 
George t. Marvin, Ashtabuta County, Andover, Ohio 





Jersey Heifers 
For Sale 


Siread by a Grands f Gamboge Knight end out 
vf Daughters and Gianddaugiters of Village Noble. 
Priced reasonable. 


Wm. Fielden, Berwyn, Pa. 
Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 
and out of high producing dams. et farmers’ prices. 


Carlisle Farm, eee eating” her. 








REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Ready for service. Great breeding. Circular. Herd 
in aceredited list. €. 1. HUNT, R 9, Munda, N. Y, 





ABERDEEN 3.9 es 
circulars 


W. ECKARDT 


ANGUS os heme St. Nw. Y. 
REGISTERED ANGUS 


One bull tre years old and one yearling. Both good 
individuals of splendid breeding. Also cows and heif- 
ers at reasonable prices by J Bower, Warsaw, 0. 


____ AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL a 
become independent with no capital invested. 
branch of the business taught. Write today for Tree 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 














JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, IH. 
E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 

LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, 
Sales anywhere. 


Send for references. 





Auctioneers’ School of Experience 


2112 Farnam St.. Davenport, lowa 
Teaches LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and FARM 
SAIES You levrn at home. Write today. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Printed CHIx 


aed \ From TasloPs Pour; Yara 
7G r= our thirteenth season we are adding 
Lk to our hatchery New Incubators holding 
30,009 eges and expect to be able to fill 
orders more promptly than ever before, st 
White, Buff and 








the ‘Qellowing prices, terms cash: 
Brown Leghorns $15.00 per 100; Barred Rocks. 8. € 

TI. Reds and Biack Minorcag $26.00 per 100: 
White Rocks and Wrandottes $22.00 per 100: But 
Orpimgtons $25.00 per 100; eamoants less than 160 ic 
rach extra. Shipped either by Express or Parcel Post. 
Half cent per chix pius above prices if shirred by 
prepaid Parcel Post. Safe delivery guaranteed. either 
by Express or Parcel Post Express shipments at 
above prices are not prepaid. An order placed with 
us has the benefit of our 13 years hatching ard 
packing Baby Chix, and your order will be appre 
elated if ad@ressed to 


THE DEROY TAYLOR CO. 
NEWARK, WAYNECO, - NEW YORK 


BABY CHICKS 


Three millions for 1920, delivered any- 
where by Parcel Post. Catalog free. 
Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 









Brown Leghorns Anconas 
White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Buff Leghorns Asso 


SMITH HATCHERIES, Dept. C, 1829 Cnestnut Street 
PRILADELPHIA, PA. 








If you are going «© buy 


S. C. White Leghorn Chicks 


this season. it will pay you to get my free circular 
describing my plant, stock and methods. My chicke 
are hatched in hesfthful hot water incubators, sre 
moderately price? and are from stock handled espe- 
clally to prodpce strong, healthy chicks. 3000 chicks 
every week. Melpful chick booklet free with every order. 
Brookside Poultry Farm, Box A, Stockton, WN. J. 


CHICKS EGGS 


Light an@ Dark Brahma—Barred Rocks—White 
Wyandotte—R. I. Reds—S. C. White cr? = 











we 
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S$. C. White isheree 
Gibson BABY C 


Hi 
nec Secs from 


— Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Baby Chicks—Eggs— Breeding Stock 


Rhode Island Reds 
HICKS are vigorous and livabie, fre 
Headed by males from the flocks producing we 
ghest Scoring Pens at the Internationa! Laying Contest 
the same ma 
EEDERS are large, vigorous and will m 
Illustrated folder free. W) 
G. F. GIBSON, GALEN FARMS, BOX 200, CLYDE, NEW YORE 


B. P. Rocks 


m farm range, 


White Wyandottes 
keavy leying Sooks. 





‘ 









fertile. Gibson 
productive and 
ite for it Now 


ings guarantee 80% 
ike your flock more 

















miles guaranteed. 
ROCKS REDS 
Ww. F. HILLPOT, 


FOR QUALITY CHICKS 


Sturdy, lively chicks that will quickly grow into profit-producing 
poultry—Hillpot Quality Chicks. Safe delivery anywhere within 12co 
Post prepaid. 

LEGHORNS 
BOX 29, 


Begin right—now. Get my book. 
WYANDOTTES 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 














CHIX 





Leghorns WINTER LAYING Legiore | 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


BLACK & WHITE POULTRY FARM CO., Box A, Canisteo, N.Y. 


EGGS 





we Chan ereeteaeerer aren ay eee 


60 Breeds 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas. Cavics 

Lelgian Hares, Dogs and Hogs. Stock and Eggs. 

EDWIN A. SOUDER, SELLERSVILLE, 7A. 
Free Catalog 


*, Day Old Chicks 


Barron S. C. W. Leghorns, Rose 
and S. C. R. I. Reds, Park B. 
Rocks. Strong, livable; from 
pure-bred, healthy, free 
range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 
WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS, N. Y. 


Black Jersey Giants 


(The Super-Hen.) Black feathers, yellow skin. Grow 
faster and larger and lay more and larger eggs 
on less feed. Free descriptive circular. 

Belmar, N J. 


&% fF 8 2 SUSSEX FARM, 
AMERICAN POULTRY ALMANAC 
300-egg 


Our 1920 catalog FREE. How we breed the 

hen. Scientific facts plainly told. Each month’s 

routine. Feeding for winter eggs. How We Wia 

Medals at the Egg-laying Contests. { 
Hopewell Farms, Box 3, Hopewell, N. §. } 


TIFFANY SUPERIOR CHICKS 
that live. Silver and White Wyandottes, Buff, Barred 
and White Rocks, Reds, White and Lrown Leghorns,, 
Pekin, Roven and Indian Runner ducklings. 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Orpingtons and Leghorns 
Two great breeds for profit. Write today for our 
free catalogue of hatching eggs, baby chicks and 
Breeding stock. 
Cycle Hatcher Company, 145 Philo Bidg., Elmira, NY. 







































LEADIN 


vanieries or Lhoroughbred Poultry 


Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Min- 
oreas, Hamburgs, Anconas, Sherwoods, geese, guineas, 
hares, and turkeys. Stock for sale. Prices reasonable, 


Catalog free. H. H. FREED, Box A, Telford, Pa. 
200,000 CHICKS FOR 1920 

B. I. Reds, Barred, Plymouth Rocks, 8. ©. White 

and Brown Leghorns, S. C. Black Minorcas and) 

broilers, at very low prices. Shipped by parcel post,; 

charges prepaid and safe delivery cuaranteed. Our 


eleventh year. Fine catalog free. \ 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, - RICHFIELD. PA.’ 

: Barred Rocks, 
Baby Chicks—wnie Rocks, 
White + and Reds. Circular free. 
Mechanic Grove Poultry Farm, Mechanic Gro Grove. Ps Ps 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


Single Comb Reds Also. White and Brewn Leghorns. 
Bred from healtl heavy-laving, free range breeders. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Adrian DeNeef, Sodus, N Y. 


FINE POULTRY 


























Turkeys, Geese. Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Hares, Caries, Dogs, Stock, a i, Catalog. 


PIONEER FARM, ELFORD, PA. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


BERKSHIRES 


20 sows and gilts bred for Feb.. March and 
April farrow. Open gilts. Pigs all ages. Our 
Berkshires give entire eatisfaction 

Get our list and prices before buying elsewhere. 
We can save you money and give the best of 


quality. 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. ALS, 


0 eaanteerereensnenececenentnorscneneniatye o Sno vere nners nennarnneseaanenry 


PIPING BROOK FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS 
offers service boars, Sept. and Oct. farrow; 
spring boars, Feb. and March farrow. If you 
want something that is right, write us before 
buying. 

PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CT. 


vEDevaneneogusnuenaceuectocovensectecagarenzeyeesarenentenen 








Seana rtanenns 


me 











STO 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE 


SWINE 


GREENORE FARM, rnin Pe. 


ennorrearninee SMe atone 


Pine a. Seis Sasiialiione 
Henry P. McKean, Prop. 


Spring service boars by Premier Mastodon 245561 
and Sensational Longfellow’s Double 259673, out of 
daughters of Peaceful Champion 210095 and Rival’s 
Masterpiece 4th 197234. Priced reasonable. Apjly to 


Robt. A. Turner, Mer. 
Pine Run Farm, Penllyn, Pa. 


cannnanseapuanenc cians 




















OTe any} 





SWINE BRErwrns 


“One had 8, hain 10 ok 


and one 11” 


that makes 51 pigs one 
Jersey Reds received 
rowing last Apr il. 
do as Ww ell { 1is 


Will 
April? 


buyer of 
from five 
your 
Look up past 
formances. 


Collins’ 
sows at far- 
present herd 
per- 
Then write 


for our catalog—free. 








| Hampshires at Public Sale 
: MARCH 18, 1920 
60 Head Bred Sow and Gilts 


Sixty head of the best stock in the 
great care from the hérds of foremost eastern breeders. 


these females are bred to boars 


S. R. ZUG, contd 





HAMPSHIRES § 

All ages; tree cireular. Also @ 

registered Guernsey bull caives 

from tesied herd. Locust Lawn 53 

Farm, Bird-in-Hand, Box A, j 


Lancaster Co., Pa 


Hampshires of Quality 


Bred Sows an 4 me Fall Boars and Open Gilta. 
mM. D. HILLIPS, NCRTH EAST, PA, 








BUY— 
A Good Chester White 


20 each. 


Young hears and gilts (not registered), at $ 
bred to 


One large bred sow at $70. Yearling sows, 
our great herd hoar, Gen Herkimer, $45 ez ch 


BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, BRANDRETH, N. Y. 


Cheste 


12 sows to 
and trices n 
Satisfaction ¢ 


D. H. MOSE 
at all © 
CHESTI 
SCOT Lebis de wD 


ARCADIA FARM, . . BALLY. A. 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHOPN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, . . CANONSBURG, PA 














auevea nena eer quaysenadsvaneasaionenes 


Berkshire Boars 
READY FOR SERVICE 

Boar and sow pigs. Lord Premier’s Successor 

breeding. Send for circular that proves this the 

greatest prize-winning blood of the breed. Prices 

on request. 


Hood Farm, Inc., Lowell, Mass. 
Auction Sale of ee JUNE 3, 1920. 


Manna cPPTUAALvamenenToeevORs stuccunententeMLit 











Oe Ee 


Best Quality Berkshires 


COU Me Weoecanersasineteyeteae 





100. spring pigs sired by Baron Siemeate Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines. 

25 gilts bred for August and September farrow to 
Raron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied cnstom- 
ers only. Prices reasonsble and consistent with 


quality. 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON. OHIO 





BABY CHICKS 


White W) oe ttes and S. C, White Leghorns, Cornell 
certified oe reas nabie, “Safe delivery guarant ond. 
ESTELLE. FEWST ER, ONTARIO, N. 


, HUMMER S FAMOUS CIICKS 
March 10th and each week. Bis, 
“five varieties. Free circulars. Also 
( MT 
E. z Hemmer & Co., R. D. 1, Frenchtown, N. J. 
you BARRON SS — Ss. C. White 
rr a April hatched 
, Tune 15. Safe 


N. Y. 
















per hur re a Mi: 18 
LeGHor N FARM, Clyde, 





iver isfa 
FEEK’S” WHITE 


Hampton's Black LEGHORN ay et wen 


fore you order chicks. ‘Tells why th egbhom 
is the gr at 









er and most profitab eed on earth, 





Write today. A. E. Hampton, Box A, ‘Pittstown, N. J. 
POU ANG goes FROM FREE FARM RANGE 
Meee RY. Rocks, Reds, Wyandott Leghorns, 
—s +. Hamburgs, Anconas, Br hmg = _ dus “ks, ete. 
89 ha eavieg and Holstein eatt atalog free. 


H. A, SOUDER, Box G, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


SWLYE BREEDERS 








En nn 


Delchester Berkshires 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We have for sale a few youse bears, 
by Successor’s Creation No. 22428 and 
Crusade Leader No. 237940. Out of large 
litters and hard to fault. “riced te sea 

DELCHESTER i 
| Rdgemont, Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 











REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
Epochal, Superior, Superb Emblem and Lord 
Premier’s Successor blood. Booking orders 
for weaning pigs. “Also a Service Boar for 
sale,”” Write your wants. 

Please mention this paper. 
FINGER LAKES BERKSHIRE FARM 
TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 


Two Selected Berkshire Boars 


8 months old. out 





of Rivalear’s Champion Belle 





44255, and sired hy the great Fa'rficeld Trueworth 
318709, at selling prices. 
WwW. F,. MeSPARRAN, $ FURNISS, PA. 
LARGE BE RKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Rer kshires with size and stretch that have en i 
for size and prolificacy for twenty ) s. p Its - 1 
for April and May farr Sold wut of gilts bred 
for March Unrelated fal | bo ars. Sold out of “spring 
of 1919 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee. N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


BOAR PIGS, Registered and Transferred, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. FARMS, VESTAL, ®. Y. 








SPECIAL OFF ER 
Bred Sows, May farrow. and Sow Pigs five months 
old. Let us book your or af for a pair or trie of 
baby Derkshires. Two great sires head our herd. 
SHADY SIDE HERD, HUBBARDSVILLE, N. Y. 





Berkshires and Chester Whites 


all on ae. for sale. Special prices next 30 days oo 
bred gilte and bosr pigs. 


yews eeanKw FAR Mewviite we 








CHESTER WHITE 
July and August boars that will make rea! herd 
headers. Also sows, all ages. ae registered 
Holstein March heifers, at $100 each 
8. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, WN. Y 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your daddies raised. Rig lusty sows 
that raise litters and not twins. Sotisfaction guar- 
anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, Russellvilie, Ky. 


Reg. Big Type Poland Chinas 
BRED GILTS and FALL PIGS For Sale. 
J. H. PATTERSON, Cynthiana, Ohio. 


For Sale--Big Type Poland-China 











fall pigs. Also bred suws ny serviceable boare 
Write your wants. Prices right 
GEO. SPRAGUE, ROUTE 2 GRAFTON, OHIO 





Registered O. I. C. Swine 


Fifty young pigs ready for shipment. Choice gilts, 
brood sows $s service boars always on band. Stock 


shipped C O Write your wants. 
ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253, CORTLAND, N. v. 





REGISTERED 0. I. C, 
and Chester White pigs, best strains, at farmers’ 
prices. A few fall pigs be = Have your orders 

ked early fo re delivery and 
first ch EUGENE. P. o« ERS, Wayville, N. Y. 


Reg. O. I. C. SWINE 














Few fall ; ract ive prices to ange them quick, 
rder bo for spring 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, » *- 119 F, Mt “Bethel, Pa. 
REG. 0. 1. C. AND C. W. pigs and service boars. 
“Perfect beeuties: could have svid them while b ‘4 
g ther me,’” writes A. M. Kyper, Al 





and safe de! y guarar 
HORN, Brad. Co, 


For Sale 
Large Yorkshire 


- gilts to farrow this spring. Ready for irnmediate 
shipment, = 


Po Sat on 
JOHN L. VAN 


it 





= Heart’s Dolign Pare, Chazy, N. v, : 
Large YORKSHIRES 
_ oan AGES. BOTH SEXES. 





ONONDAGA HILL. NY. 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


of quality, Pigs. Bred Gilte and Service Roars, 
Splendid individuals and breeding. 





East have been selected with 
Most of 


carrying champion blood. 
The Lancaster County Hampshire Swine Breeders’ 
Co-operative Association. 
For catalog and information address 





> 


Lampeter, Pa. 


Durocs Raise Big 






Families 


They Outnumber 
Any Other Breed 
517% of All 


They mature repidly 
eavy weights at ear.» m 
They are profitable. 
The EASTERN OUROC-JERSEY A‘ 
W. H. WHITNEY, Ire 
Woolworth Bldg., New 











RAISE HOGS." We guarantee “to exch 
animal purchased by mai) if not satisfact 
ENFIELD FARMS. oe Chure a. m3 


DT 

















DUROCS: 


Have breeder’s young herd of Duroocs, 





= good individuals and of popular bloot ; 
farrowed in March and will weigh bett | 
300 each. Will sell right. ; 
E. A. HUTCHINS, BINGHAMTON, = 
UUPEUEEREAAEEECEEEETR CSOT E LETEEERERE UEOENTNE! secannennnnnan eee weer’ 








epeeenvenens we 


~DUROCS. 


The pfofitable hog for the farmer and breeder. 

We have the best blood lines in the East- 

Orion Cherry King, Pathfinder, Walt’s Top Col 

and others. We havo a few boars ready for service. 
Write for prices and breedings. 


FAIRHOLME FARMS, NEW MARKET, N. J. 














euneneniuene 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


Imported from the best herds in the South. A son 
of Scissors is at the head of my herd. Priced for 
immediate sale. Fifty young pigs. 20 close by bred 
gilts. Service boars and choice brood sows 

Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis. Jr.. Cortland. N. Y¥. 


Belrose Champion Durocs in the East. 
We sell more Durocs than all other breeders 
all classes of registered swine do combined in the 
east THERE IS A REASON Book ad orders 
now for bred sows, boars, and baby Durée 
BELROSE FARMS, RICHFORD, N. Y. 


J red Gilts. Service boars 
J ak Se aos. & Oct. pigs of t the Orion 

y King family: Golden 
Cherry Chief, and Tax ne. 


"All the large . Guar 
anteed to please. C. J. MeLaughtin & Co., Fleascnt 
SHEEP i 


REE —— " 
~PIN EHURST 


Shropshires 


panveneneneneennty 














c. Ohis 





Our Motto: oe BEGETS LIKE” 
Reet stered flock, established twenty-five years Bred 
t TYE, Mc" T TON FORM AND HEAVY 
} LEECES Nor at prize winners, 
H. L. WARDW TAYLOR, Shepherd 


LL DAN 
Box 1o Springfield Contre, N. 


DORSET RAMS. 





Beveral registered Dorset vearling and ram lambs for 
gale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillmore Farms, T. Brettell Bennington. V¢. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
For Sale or Exchange 


ONE IMPORTED PURE-BPRED BELGIAN 
STALLION, chestnut; 16 years old; sure 
foal getter. Works in team or singly. Price 
low, or exchange for Holstein cows, heifers 
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Look for the Red Ball 
when you buy Rubber 
Footwear, if you want 
perfect fit, real comfort, 
and More Days Wear. 


. = “Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
ane LA ae ee EN, é a wear for all needs and pur- 
poses, sold in sixty thousand 


, — oe ee ee 
= - or A bs stores, has earned the con- 
The Marker ts) Change Place g 2 fidence of ten million wearers, 
1Os Zz Ask your dealer for our 
Automatically free illustrated booklet, ‘More 
F YOU have never operated a new a Z Days Wear.” It will show 


International or C B & Q Corn oe Ce you our complete line of 


° Rubber and len t 

Planter, you have a treat in store for you. ai Sa acne "~ wear, 
These planters have every convenience for ; 
efficient, labor-saving operation. For instance, when 3 4 3 MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
you reach the end of a row it is not necessary to pull fos Z. 24a MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
the marker over —there is a folding marker on each “ta MP 328 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
side and the pressure of the soil automatically swings 2 
one out and folds the other in, lifting it out the way, 
as vou turn the planter. This is an exclusive feature on 
International and C B & Q plariters. 

You will appreciate also such features as the foot 
drop lever for planting head rows or dropping hills 
witht. wire; the tongue adjustable to the height of 
the team, imsuring accurate checking; variable drop 
clutch that will drop 2, 3, or 4 kernels to the hill as Pays Millions 
desired; check spring that makes action of shaft quick for Quality” 
and dropping of valves accurate; foot lever and 
balancing spr:ne that he'p raise runners. 

The next time you hapyen to be in town, ask your 
International dealer about these planters. Meanwhile, 
let us send you a descriptive catalog. 



































INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA mc. 
CnHicaco 

















= 
Fill Your Lumber Needs Now 
at a Guaranteed Saving of 15% to 50% 





Seneca Fails, 


Gentlemen:- ° ° 
Your price was Blasting stumps 1S easy 


$100 better than —grubbing is drudgery 


our local dealer. To remove a stump by grubbing and horse 
Besides, your lum- pulling is a back-breaking, killing job. When 
ber was worth $50 at last the stump is out, the job is but half 
to $100 more than done. The big, heavy chunks must be dis- 
theirs, which is posed of. 

quite a large item Compare this kind of stumping with that de- 
Ray HA. Bennett Lumber ©o.,7?nc. on $681 worth of scribed by Mrs. J. R. Cronister, of Jeanette, 
NORTH TONAWANDA - N.W material, A iu, Penna., " ho writes: 











““We read the book, “Better Farming.’ The pictures and 
directions made everything so plain. You surely are 


e ‘ right in saying Atlas Farm Powder is the easy way to 
et his FREE New Book get rid of stumps. It is so much easier than any otaer 
( . H way we cver tried."* 


No matter what you need in lumber, or how much, if you select it Let us send you the book, ‘‘Better Farming 
from this book, you buy it at a genuine saving both in the cost with Atlas Farm Powder,’’ mentioned by Mrs. 
and in freigat charges Cronister. Its 128 pages and 140 illustrations 
Yet you buy only well seasoned high grade material—Lath, Doors, show how to use Atlas Farm Powder to re- 
Lumber, Shingles, Windows, Frames, Interior Finish, Paint, Clap- move stumps, break boulders, blast beds for 
boards, Wall Board, Roofing trees, make ditches and drain swamps. 





It is because our immer: stock of lumber and building material - 
is jocated right in the heart of the lumber @istrict and is bought ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 

in rt om ye bmn a = 16 a —_ } Bn Ra g Bid Division AA3, Philadelphia Penna. 
quantities a owe rices an you can se lsewhere. Be os eee 

write for FREE New Book NOW, and then order SOON, as lumber Dealers everywhere Magazines near you 
is fast increasing in price. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 
** Price Regalators of Building Materials’’ 
501 Maio Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. J 
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